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PREFACE. 


? 


In the work that I had “found for my hand to do,” it became 
necessary to examine carefully into the details of the building of the 
State House of Pennsylvania ; much that surprised me came to light 
not only in the circumstances of its erection but in its subsequent 
history. Instead of Dr. Kearsley, to whom the credit had been as- 
cribed, I discovered that its Architect and actual Builder was one 
of the greatest men ever fostered by Pennsylvania; and that every 
important movement, from the very inception of the efforts of the 
colonists to assert their constitutional liberty, first assumed shape 
either within this building or under the shadow of its walls. 

A friendly suggestion thrown out induced me to extend still further 
my investigations, with a view of preserving the information in print 
in some accessible form. 

This desire was enhanced by the hope that the general public would 
ultimately share in the interest which every brick of this old build- 
ing possesses for me, and thus be inclined to lend each his individual 
aid towards its preservation, and to insure its proper custodianship for 
all time. 

The desultory way in which, from causes unnecessary to be detailed, 
my memoranda have been thrown together, must leave its impress, 
and I cannot expect to be exempt from inaccuracies; but having done 
my best without fee or reward, present or prospective, I have no 
apologies to make to the public for claiming their notice. To those 
nearer to me, whose social claims have from time to time been put 
aside, and I now have reason to fear in some cases neglected, from 
absorption in my work of “restoration,” I tender in extenuation this 
monograph, descriptive of the causes which led me thereunto, but 
above all others, to him now beyond the reach of my words :— 

To 
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HISTORY 


OF 


INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


O tell the story of the old State House of Pennsylvania in full 
would be to chronicle provincial history for more than half a 
century ; it would be to describe the vicissitudes of a colony but re- 
cently planted in the New World, to trace its gradual growth and 
transition into a distinct and independent sovereignty, and its final 
merger in a nation whose creation it contributed to, and whose birth 
it witnessed. While we do not undertake this, we must glance even at 
the incidents which preceded the erection of the edifice and recall 
those more prominent events in the history of the State and of the 
nation, which, occurring under the roof or within the shadow of its 
venerable walls, give immortality to the very bricks and mortar. 

If, in investigating the antecedents of the State House or in inyok- 
ing the shades of its builders, we are led into details of inanimate ob- 
jects otherwise trivial, we may well point to the fact that around them 
the all potent power of association has set an imperishable halo, whose 
light is now as clearly recognized in temporal as in spiritual illustra- 
tions. ; 

Young as our country is, the actuality, so to speak, of our Founders 
is already losing itself in the mists of the past; so long, however, as 
we can preserve the material objects left to us which those great men 
saw, used, or even touched, the thrill of vitality may still be trans- 
mitted unbroken. 

In description “‘one hundred and ninety years ago” is almost as 
indefinite, as unreal to our adult ears as the ‘once upon a time” that 
was wont to usher in the fairy tales of early childhood ; but give us 
the Treaty Elm, the residence of Penn, the Home of Washington, the 
“strong box ”’ of Robert Morris, the walking stick of Franklin — what 
you will — material evidences of the public action, or even of the daily 
life and habits of the men of the day, and we can annihilate distance 
in time as in space. They serve as talismans with which to conjure 
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up forms and figures, and endow them with life. A letter written by 
the hand of Penn, appeals as strongly to us—is as distinct and com- 
prehensible at the distance of two hundred years, as a mechanical 
autograph transmitted by House’s telegraph from a point as many 
miles away. 

The perpetuity of such associations must essentially depend upon 
our appreciation of the events which gave them being. So long as 
the truths declared self-evident by the men of 1776 remain manifest 
to their descendants, so long as we ‘‘ the sovereign people of America” 
possess sufficient worth to make feasible the government then insti- 
tuted, just so long will we cherish and keep undefiled the birth cham- 
ber of the Republic. 

Nor are the memories of the State House confined to the epoch of 
the Revolution. Directly and indirectly they bring before us some of 
the grandest characters in the history of the world’s progress during 
the past two hundred years. 

William Penn reached Neweastle in Delaware, on the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1682, to take possession of the territory granted to him in- 

America by King 


ri Charles II. The 
frame of govern- 

ment “agreed 

ig upon by himself 
: and certain free- 


men of the Province,” was published ere he left England ; it provided 
for the Proprietary as Governor, a Provincial or Governor’s Council 
consisting of seventy-two members, and one House of Assembly, the 
representatives to which were to be elected by the freemen of the 
Province to the number of two hundred. 

Accompanied in his own ship— the Welcome, —by less than suf- 
ficient to form a Council of the proportion contemplated, he had been 
preceded by about the number of his grantees sufficient to constitute a 
‘“‘ House of Assembly,” but it was no part of his design to restrict to 
his own followers the privileges he had granted. The Swedes, the 
Finns, the Dutch, whom he expected to find, were to be naturalized, 
while the then settlers, grantees of the Duke of York, and of Lord 
Baltimore, who pay ‘“‘scot and lot to the government,” recognizing 
“the one Almighty eternal God to be the Creator, Upholder, and 
Ruler of the world,” were to be placed upon an equal footing. In 
‘laying the fundamentals” at the first Assembly all the freemen were 
to be members thereof. 


THE PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM PENN. 
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PENN’S FIRST ASSEMBLY. 3 


Penn’s first Assembly convened at Chester, on the 4th day of De- 
cember, 1682. Its numbers were small, notwithstanding the liberal- 


PENN’S SEAL AND SIGNATURE TO THE PENNSYLVANIA CHARTER, WITH SIGNATURES OF THE 
WITNESSES. 


ity of the invitation. Its work, prepared in some measure in advance, 
though alterations in ratifying the ‘“ Great Law,” or general system 
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of jurisprudence, bear unmistakable evidences of other and less lib- 
eral minds than Penn’s, was accomplished in three days. ‘This ses- 
sion -was held, tradition tells us, in a small brick house of one story 
and a half, belonging to one John Hart. ~ 
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Penn shortly afterwards issued his writs for the election of members 
of his Council according to programme, seventy-two in number, and 
included an invitation to every freeman to appear at an Assembly at 
Philadelphia, on the 10th of March, 1688, pursuant to the Constitu- 
tion he had framed. 

But the freeholders to whom these writs were addressed, while mak- 
ing “their humble acknowledgments of the favor intended them,” 
asked attention to the smallness of their numbers, and the fewness of 
those acquainted with public business, together with their general in- 
ability to support the charge of such great elections, etc., concluding 
with the request that, out of the twelve elected from the county, three 
might be selected for councillors and the remaining nine form the 
county representation in Assembly. Thus the numbers were reduced 
to eighteen for the Council and fifty-four for the Assembly. The six 
counties being composed of three for Pennsylvania — Philadelphia, 
Bucks, and Chester —and the ‘three lower counties,” afterwards 
constituting Delaware. 

Even with the reduction thus made, there then stood on the site of 
Philadelphia no tenement capable of accommodating this first govern- 
ment assemblage. It is probable that Penn met his Council in the yet 
unfinished house of George Guest, which stood near the spot where 
he is reported to have first landed — a house familiarly known to us 
as *“ The Blue Anchor Tavern.” 

The usual Hobson’s choice of that day, as well for the individuals 
themselves, as for our annalists when at a loss for the locus in quo — 
the ‘“‘ Meeting House ” — was not yet built at Philadelphia. 

The wide spreading branches of the Treaty Elm would form an 
inviting shelter, but the season of the year forbids that inference, 
besides which it was rather remote from the place where the Council 
was sitting, and from the landing. The caves along the banks of the 
river in which the settlers were living were too small to hold an as- 
sembly of fifty-four men; thus we are feign to believe that as the 
Swedes’ Church was not very far off at Wicaco, it had the honor of af- 
fording shelter to the first Assembly of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 

Its proceedings belong to general history. 

The building familiarly known as “ Penn’s Cottage,” in. Letitia 
Court, near Market Street,! appears to have been finished in the Fall 
of 1683, and was occupied by the Proprietary during the remainder 
of his stay in Pennsylvania. In it met the next following Provincial 
Council, and its successors for many years. The precedent seems thus 


1 This cottage, though somewhat changed in its exterior, is still (1875) standing 
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EARLY MEETINGS OF: COUNCIL AND ASSEMBLY. a 


to have been established for the Council to meet at the Governor’s 
residence, since they unquestionably continued the practice till the 
erection of the State House, to which, as will be seen, they removed 
in 1747. 

The Assembly was even more peripatetic from force of circum- 
stances. 

A Friends’ “ Meeting House,” of however rough a construction, was 
prepared, shortly after Penn’s arrival, and undoubtedly served for 
holding sessions of the Legislature. It and its successor — built within 
the same vicinity, Front Street, above Arch, and known as the Bank 
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THE BANK MEETING HOUSE. 


Meeting House — seems to have been continued in this use for twelve 
years.. During this period there had been built a private house of 
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some pretensions on the lower side of Front Street, between Walnut 
and Spruce, which proved “too big for a private man,” as Penn wrote 
in 1687, and “as Richard Whitpain has been at great expense for the 
advancement of the Province, and taketh share here Gn England) on 
all occasions for its honor, I can do no less than recommend to you 
for public service his great house, which would provide you a conven- 
iency above what my cottage affords. It were reputable to take at 
least a moiety of it which might serve for all the offices of State.” 

The hint does not seem to have been taken in Mr. Whitpain’s life- 
time, though about eight years afterwards, on the 10th of September, 
1695, we find the Assembly met in “the large room” of this mansion, 
and in order to pay the rent to Sarah Whitpain, the members then 
and there obliged themselves to defray the charges personally, and un- 
dertook to collect the same from their respective counties. 

In another year the “Carpenter mansion,” known as the Slate 
Roof House! served their turn; but we find that in 1701, the Assem- 


1 Tn reference to this building Mr. Westcott, in his invaluable History of Philadel- 
phia, says: ‘‘ This house was built by Samuel Carpenter, and was then considered as 
one of the best edifices in the town. ‘That the mansion was rented to Penn is evi- 
dent from a letter written by him to James Logan, in September, 1701, when about 
leaving for England, in which he says: ‘ Thou may continue in the house I lived in 
until the yearis up.” But Logan, it seems, continued to occupy the house for some 
time longer as an office for the transaction of government affairs, and writes to Penn 
in 1702; ‘I am forced to keep this house still, there being no accommodation to be 
had elsewhere for the public business.’ About the year 1703, this house was sold 
to William Trent, for £850. Whether this purchaser (afterwards the founder of 
Trenton) occupied the house himself, we are not informed; but it seems to have 
been regarded by Logan as a very desirable property, and peculiarly fitted for the 
residence of the Proprietary should he again return to his government. Thus, in 
1709, he writes : ‘ William Trent designing for England, is about selling his house. 
he bought of Samuel Carpenter, which thou lived in with the improvement of a 
beautiful garden, ete.’ ‘I wish it could be made thine as nothing in this town is 
so well fitting a Governor. His price is £900 of our money, which it is hard thou 
canst not spare. I would give twenty to thirty ue out of my own pocket that 
it were thine — nobody’s bat thine.’ ”’ 

But Logan’s wish was not gratified. The house cecum the property of Isaac 
Norris, an eminent citizen, for some time Speaker of the Assembly, and distin- 
guished for the part which he took in public affairs. From him it descended to his 
heirs, and until the late disposal of the lot to the Commercial Exchange Association 
was still the property of the descendants of the Norris family. It was occupied for 
many years as a superior and fashionable boarding-house, and was distinguished as 
the lodgings of a number of persons of note while sojourning in Philadelphia. Gen- 
eral Forbes, the successor of Braddock, died here in 1759, and was buried with 
military honors, the pomp of his funeral exceeding anything of the kind previously 
witnessed in the city. 


Tue Siate Roor House. 
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bly returned to Whitpain’s house, which had passed into the tenure of 
Joseph Shippen ; its ‘‘ great front room” was then by resolution “ or- 
dered to be prepared and put in order,” and Joseph Shippen was 
allowed compensation for it “ by the government.” 

After the new charter extorted from William Penn in 1701, the 
Council was no longer recognized as a part. of the Legislature, and the 
number of members of Assembly was reduced first by the secession of 
the representatives of the three lower counties, and by the terms of 
the charter, to twelve, though shortly afterwards raised to twenty-six 
members. 

We now find this body in occupancy of the public school-house, 


much to the annoyance and professional 
detriment of its master, Thomas Makin, LB ‘ Latin 
who was also clerk to the Assembly. ——— 


Mr. Makin was voted in consequence 
some compensation for the loss of his pupils.? 

The building of a third ‘meeting house,” at the corner of Second 
and Market streets, seems to have drawn off ‘ Friends”? from the 
Front Street meeting-house. At all events in the latter the Assem- 
bly were enabled for some time to hold their sessions apparently 
undisturbed, but it would seem they were again placed under the 
necessity of procuring a private house in 1727-28, when it became 
palpable to the members, as well as to the citizens, that “it was 
incommodious as well as dishonorable for the General Assembly of 
the Province to be obliged annually to hire some private house to 
meet and sit in,” and that it was now full time that a Government, 
or State House should be erected, so that the Assembly, the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, and the Supreme Court of the Colony might have 
appropriate chambers. 

No data are accessible from which any positive conclusion can be 
drawn as to the place of sitting of the Supreme Court, anterior to this 
time. Its sessions had been very irregular, and seem to have been held 
at the Court House in Market Street near Second. 

Gabriel Thomas states, in 1698, “there is lately built a noble 
Towne House or Guild Hall, also a handsome Market House, and a 
convenient Prison.” This would appear to refer to the Court House, 


1 Thomas Makin was one of the early settlers in Philadelphia, and before he be- 
came head master was associated at first with George Keith in what he calls his 
‘*pnedagogie,” and subsequently with Francis Daniel Pastorius. He wrote a descrip- 
tion of Pennsylvania in Latin verse in 1729, which, with its translation, covers four- 
teen pages of Proud’s History of Pennsylvania. 
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though Mr. Westcott and other reliable authorities do not believe that 
it was erected for eight or nine years after, or about the date of the 
charter of privileges to Philadelphia, as a city, October 25, 1701. 
This building was appropriated to general city and county purposes, 
including the City Council. 

The General Assembly and the Governor’s Council never held their 
sessions herein, as some have imagined. 

Towards the close of the year 1728, a project was seriously enter- 

tained of fixing upon another place than Philadelphia for the sessions 

of the epi tes: The Assembly did actually go so far as to make 
application to the Governor (Gordon) to convene them elsewhere, as- 
signing as a reason, ‘‘the several indecencies lately used towards the 
‘members while attending the services of the country in Philadelphia, 
by rude and disorderly people unknown to the House.” 

The Governor, disinclined to this change, temporized in his reply, 
but designated Chester as, next to Philadelphia, the most convenient 
place for meeting, should the request be persisted in. This, however, 
was not the case. Still the effort thus made no doubt aroused the 
city members and contributed to enforce a petition which was soon 
after—in February of the following year—presented to the Assem- 
bly, praying for a law empowering the city and councils of Philadelphia 
to build a State House in High Street, near the Prison, in connection 
with a market. This petition was laid before the House during an 
animated discussion on the expediency of making an addition to the 
existing paper currency, to which the Governor had seriously objected. 
Legislative tactics were apparently then not unknown, while the goy- 
ernnental machinery, inseparable from colonial dependency, was even 
more cumbersome than at any time subsequent to the Revolution. The 
paper currency bills, three of which had been passed previous to this 
one of 1728, now under consideration, were always fruitful subjects of 
dispute between the Assembly, the Governor, the Proprietary, and the 
‘Home Government,” the concurrence of all these being needed to ° 
pass any law. In this instance, the House on 1st January, 1729, re- 
solved upon an issue of £50,000 in paper money, and appointed a 
committee to draft a bill accordingly. On the 4th, the result of their 
deliberations was reported, but it was not till the 6th that the bill was 
discussed, and blanks in it filled. On the 17th it was transcribed, and 
the next day compared by a Committee of the House in order to 
determine its accuracy before its transmission for his sanction to the 
Governor. ; 

The Governor suggested numerous amendments. ‘These, however, 
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were all disregarded by the Assembly, except in the reduction of the 
amount to be issued to £40,000. This brought upon the House an 
indignant speech, in which the Governor expressed his astonishment 
that not the least alteration had, been made in any material point. 
The House replied in a formal address, which ended in a conference 
on the 4th of April at the Governor’s house. The amount to be issued 
was then again reduced by another £10,000, and on the last day of 
April a fresh bill, pursuant to the alterations, was transcribed and 
delivered in at the table. 

It was at this stage of the bill, on the first of May, 1729, the Journal 
informs us, that upon motion made ‘the House took into consideration 
the necessity of a House for the Assembly of this Province to meet 
in,” and the question being put, it was unanimously resolved, that 
two thousand pounds of the £30,000 then to be emitted in paper cur- 
rency should be appropriated towards building such a House. On the 
same day, however, and apparently without any provision to meet the 
requirement, the original bill was ordered to be compared and sent to 
the Governor for his concurrence ; the latter, however, promptly re- 
turned it on May 6th, with numerous objections, but the House insist- 
ing upon its action, and incorporating a clause for the appropriation 
of £2000 towards the building of a State House, the Governor yielded 
his points, and the bill was at once ordered to be engrossed. 

The original draft of this bill, with its interlineations and amend- 
ments in the handwriting of Andrew Hamilton, has been fortunately 
preserved, and is now deposited in the National Museum, Independ- 
ence Hall. 

The page relating to our subject is herewith presented. (See p. 10.) 

During the discussions this bill engendered between the Governor 
and the Assembly, and in view of what was destined to transpire in 
the very building erected under one of its provisions, it is a little 
amusing to find how the Governor in his message expatiated on the 
deference due to the royal authority, ‘‘ under which,” he says, “ we 
have the great happiness to live, and from which we derive all our 
protection. Itis our glory as well as our happiness that we are sub- 
jects to the Crown of Britain under which and the Proprietary we 
enjoy our vast privileges.” 

This law as finally passed is entitled “ An Act for emitting of thirty 
thousand pounds in bills of credit for the better support of government 
and the trade of this Province.” Its concluding section is as follows: 
‘“‘ And forasmuch as a House for the Representatives of the Freemen 
of this Province to meet and sit in General Assembly in the City of 
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Philadelphia, is very much wanted: Be it therefore enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the sum of two thousand pounds of bills of 
eredit made current by this act be delivered by the Trustees of the 
Loan Office to Thomas Lawrence, Andrew Hamilton, and John Kears- 
ley, who are hereby appointed os 

for building and carrying on the 

same; who shall give their re- Le. 

ceipt to the trustees for the said 

bills,” ete. Passing through 

the usual formalities on the 

eighth, the bill was signed by the Speaker on the tenth of May. 
On the same day the House, as was then the custom, waited in a 
body upon the Gov- 
ernor, that this and 

other bills should be 
passed into law—the 
concurrence of “his 

honour” having been as ea 
graciously accorded. 

Such is the modest 
provision made for the State House of Pennsylvania, now the world 
renowned “ Independence Hall.” 

Still another formality was required, “the affixing of the Great 
Seal of the Province,” and this demanded the presence of a committee 
of the House. Messrs. Thomas Tress and William Monington, were 
assigned to this duty. Even now the law might be disallowed by his 
Majesty’s Government, and in anticipation of an adverse action the 
House had appointed another committee, consisting of John Kearsley, 
Andrew Hamilton, and William Webb, to prepare an address to the 
King, and one to the Penns, in favor of the law as passed. 

It was not for many months that his Majesty’s royal pleasure in 
favor of its validity was made known. 

A contrariety of opinion among the members of the building com- 
mittee, both as to site and plans, delayed any action for nearly three 
years. While the legislative body had determined upon neither, it 
will be remembered that its action was based upon a petition from 
the citizens of Philadelphia, who had designated “ High Street” near 
the Prison (Market Street, near Third), as the locus in quo, and 
wished a ** Market” in connection with it. 

Dr. Kearsley evidently favored this location. As an amateur archi- 
tect, too, he had planned and superintended the erection of Christ 
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Church, a building which gave universal satisfaction, and had con- 
stituted the Doctor an authority in such matters. He conceived a plan 
for the State House, and submitted it to his colleagues, but so also 
it appears did Mr. Hamilton. That of the latter was preferred and 
adopted by the majority of the committee. They also determined 
upon the site at Chestnut Street, between Fifth and Sixth, in opposi- 
tion to the views of Dr. Kearsley. Thus while the latter has been 
strangely credited with the design and construction of the State House, 
it is fully shown by the records of the Assembly that he interposed 
every obstacle in his power, even after the site had been selected and 
the ground secured, ‘frequently insisting,” complains Mr. Hamilton, 
‘‘that the House of Representatives had never agreed that it should 
be built at that place.” 

William Penn, with his accustomed foresight, had reserved for the 
public buildings, city and State, “the Centre Square” at Broad and 
Market streets, but only forty-seven years had then elapsed, and it 
needed nigh unto two centuries to justify his anticipations. 

The lots on Chestnut Street which Messrs. Hamilton and Lawrence 
selected, had been sold to various purchasers ; the former therefore 
authorized William Allen (even then a prominent merchant and sub- 
sequently one of the most distinguished citizens of Philadelphia) to 
buy in his own name, for the use of the Province, the necessary ground. 
On the 15th October, 1730, he made his first purchase of one hundred 
and ninety-eight feet (including the middle) of the present Chestnut 
Street front, and running back half way to Walnut, besides a small lot 
at the corner of Sixth Street, on Chestnut, and another-small lot on 
Fifth, these last evidently intended as an entering wedge to the acqui- 
sition of the whole of the Chestnut Street front —a project nearly 
completed by additional purchases made by Mr. Hamilton himself, in 
1732, in the spring of which year ground was actually broken. 

The plan adopted included alone the present main or central build- 
ing (the State House proper), and was designed to accommodate the 
Assembly, the Supreme Court, and the Governor’s Council only. 

It fell to Mr. Speaker Hamilton, personally, to carry out the design 
of the noble building he had planned; and as usual, in those days as 
in our own, while seeking conscientiously to serve the public without 
fee or reward, he was repaid by malicious insinuations and active 
opposition. 

_ Inferior mechanics who wanted “jobs,” and were rebuffed ; office- 
holders who sought to subserve their own selfish ends, regardless of 
public convenience or public interests; disappointed schemers, and 
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PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 13 


even well intentioned citizens, enamored of their own notions, con- 
tributed to impede or thwart the work, till at last Mr. Hamilton, pro- 
voked beyond endurance, brought the whole subject before the Legis- 
lature. In the presence of Dr. Kearsley he requested that the jane 
would resolve itself into a committee of the whole in order to hear 
and discuss the subject of location, plans, and contracts, etc. ‘This 
was accordingly done, and full opportunity given to Dr. Kearsley, to 
present his own design and all the objections to that of Mr. Hamilton, 
whose plan and elevation of the State House were also submitted to 
the members. By formal resolution the action of Mr. Hamilton, both 
in regard to the site selected and to the manner of conducting the 
building, was approved. 

Mr. Hamilton informed the House that the charge of superintending 
the erection of the building and providing incidental materials and 
workmen had almost entirely been devolved upon himself; that he 
found from experience that the affair was attended with great difficul- 
ties and with much prejudice to his own private concerns ; and desired 
that the House should appoint some competent person to superintend 
the work, who could devote his attention to the subject, and be in- 
vested with needful authority to enforce his orders. ‘The House, how- 
ever, declined to release Mr. Hamilton. They fully indorsed all the 
arrangements hitherto made by him, with the request that he would 
continue to act with the existing committee, and promised due com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Allen had purchased the lots in his own name, and expended 
his own money in so doing, relying no doubt on his friends, Hamilton 
and Lawrence, for repayment. Accordingly the House on 8th of Aug- 
ust, 1732, took into consideration the expediency of ‘vesting in trust 
in some body politick and corporate, capable of succession, who should 
be compellable to execute that trust in such manner as may be directed 
by the General Assembly of the Province for the time being.” On 
the 11th they passed a resolution, that the committee should pay to 
William Allen the purchase money for the ground he bought for the 
State House, upon the said William Allen making a declaration of 
trust with stipulation of conveyance to such persons as any subsequent 
House of Representatives should see fit to appoint for that service. 

The preliminary arrangements having been thus finally adjusted, 
work was recommenced in earnest. Mr. Hamilton’s two colleagues 
seem to have relinquished all supervision, Mr. Lawrence probably from 
confidence in his friend’s judgment, and Dr. Kearsley in sullen dis- 
gust. At this early day the Philadelphia mechanics still retained 
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their English pride of ‘“ Guilds,” and competent workmen could be 
found to supply all the requisites except fancy plaster work. 

No trades-unions then interfered with learning the trade adopted 
by the apprentice ; no codperative association existed to foist upon an 
abused public inferior work through irresponsible and incompetent 
laborers. 

Skilled masons, skilled carpenters, and skilled plasterers, as the 
work now attests after nearly a century and a half, faithfully per- 
formed the labors assigned them. 

The names of some of them employed at various times have been 
preserved. 

Edmund Woolley, Ebenezer Tomlinson, carpenters and builders ; 
John Harrison, joiner and carver; Thomas Shoemaker, with whom 
were Robert Hind, and Thomas Peglar; Joseph Hitchcock ; Thomas 
Boude, bricklayer; Daniel Jones, James Stoops, and Benjamin Fair- 
man, brickmakers ; William Holland, marble mason ; Thomas Kerr, 
plasterer ; Jona. Palmer, Thomas Redman, stone masons and cellar 
diggers ; Brian Wilkinson, wood carver; Thomas Ellis, glazier ; and 
later still Thomas Godfrey, who afterwards became famous as the 
inventor of the Quadrant. 

The painting was done by Gustavus Hesselius, who subsequently 
removed to Maryland, and became well known as a portrait painter. 

During the session of 1735-6, the question was again agitated of 
placing the State House with its croft, toft, and loft in proper legal 
plight. It was determined to vest the whole in ‘Trustees, and William 
Allen was very properly selected by the House, with associates the 
chief Burgesses of Bristol and of Chester. Mr. Allen had naw become 
mayor of the city, and for personal reasons as well as from feelings of 
delicacy earnestly asked to be excused, whereupon it was resolved that 
John Kinsey, Joseph Kirkbride, Jr., Caleb ee and ‘Thomas 
Edwards, should be named as Trustees. 

An act of assembly was passed accordingly, February 21, 1736, re- 
citing the purchases by Andrew Hamilton and William Allen, and 
the fact of the erection of a State House and other buildings, and re- 
quiring a conveyance by these gentlemen to the Trustees named. 

This act contains the proviso so often made merry over, —‘‘ It is the 
true intent and meaning of these Presents, that no part of the said 
ground lying to the southward of the State House, as it is now built, 
be converted into or made use of for erecting any sort of Building 
thereupon, but that the said ground shall be enclosed and remain a 
public open Green and Walks forever,’ —a requirement doubtless 
made originally by Mr. Hamilton. 


FIRST USE OF STATE HOUSE. 15 


Directions had already been given in 1732, that “the ground be- 
longing to the State House may be with the least expense, and with. 
all convenient speed levelled and enclosed with a board fence, in order 
that walks may be laid out and trees planted to render the same more 
beautiful and commodious,” but while a wall was finally erected as a 
protection no attempts to plant or embellish the grounds seem to have 
been made down to the period of the Revolution. In March, 1733, 
a plan was exhibited to and adopted by the House for the erection of 
two offices adjoining the original edifice to be used as places of deposit 
for the “‘ greater security of the public papers of the province.” 

Spurred on by the fact that the Assembly was sitting in cramped 
quarters, —a small tenement on one of the lots purchased for the State 
House Square, — the work was now pushed rapidly forwards, especially 
the chamber designed for the Assembly itself. But even before its 
occupancy, the first public use, to which any portion of the building 
was put, was, appropriately enough, for what might be called a raising 
frolic. Here in the second story, in “‘the long room” and its two ante- 
chambers was held the great banquet described in Franklin’s ‘¢ Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, under date of September 30, 1736, as follows : — 

“Thursday last William Allen, Esq., Mayor of this city for the 
year past, made a feast for his citizens at the State House, to which all 
the strangers in town of note were also invited. Those who are judges 
of such things say that considering the delicacy of the viands, the 
variety and excellency of the wines, the great number of guests, and 
yet the easiness and order with which the whole was conducted, it 
was the most grand, the most elegant entertainment that has been 
made in these parts of America.” 

Thus was inaug- 
urated the Banquet- Uh / VA ff / 
ing Hall of the city, : ; (A. l/, Vad 
a name that it re- yV“r, if 
tained till the com- 
mencement of the present century, while its reputation seems to have 
been kept constantly alive, as we shall presently see, by the giving 
therein all ceremonial banquets, whether to celebrate the King’s birth- 
day, the arrival of a new Governor or any member of the Proprietary 
family, or of a commander-in-chief of the royal forces. 

Apprehensive of censure on the score of too heavy an expenditure, it 
was determined at first to wainscot the Assembly Room only in part 
and finish it in plaster, but upon consideration this was deemed false 
economy and while still in a rough state with the windows not even 
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fully glazed, it was prepared for the occupancy of the Legislature at 
their October session, 1736. 

The first 5 pigs using the chamber was composed of the follow- 
ing members : 

Philadelphia County.— Thomas Leech, John Kinsey, Robert Jones, 
Edward Warner, William Allen, Job Goodsonn, Jonathan Robeson, 
Septimus Robinson. 

Bucks County. — Joseph Kirkbride, Jr., Jeremiah Langhorne, 
Christian Vanhorne, Andrew Hamilton, Lawrence Growdon, William 
Biles, Matthew Hughes, Benjamin Jones. 

Chester County. — Joseph Harvey, Thomas Cummings, John Evans, 
Caleb Cowpland, William Webb, William Moore, Thomas Chandler, 
John Parry. 

Philadelphia City. — ‘+ Burgesses :” John Kearsley, Israel Pember- 
ton. 

The new county of Lancaster was represented by James Hamilton, 
Andrew Galbraith, Thomas Armstrong, and Thomas Edwards. 

Andrew Hamilton was elected Speaker for the seventh time. 

Benjamin Franklin was elected clerk, vice Growdon, then turned 
out; James Mackey, sergeant at arms; and Stephen Potts, door- 
keeper of the House. 

The Council was at this time sitting at the house of the President, 
James Logan. After choosing a Soe (always the first act of the 


session), the whole House waited upon the Governor in person, * to 
present him” for the approbation of the Governor, in a very curious 
formula, — for the Speaker was expected to request the Governor to 
make another choice, he the Speaker elect declaring his want of proper 
. qualifications for that office. A departure seems to have been made 
by Andrew Hamilton, in 1738, who on the formal presentation dis- 
claimed in a dignified and becoming manner the holding of such 
opinion of himself and declined to say with his mouth that which was 
not agreeable to the sentiments of his heart, ete. 

Mr. Hamilton’s increasing ill health induced him in the following 
year to retire from public employment, though apparently he still re- 
tained some part in the supervision of the building of the State House. 
The active agency of Mr. Hamilton, the credit of which has been so 
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strangely accorded to another, joined to the fidelity with which he dis- 
charged every public duty he assumed, and the fearlessness with which 
he asserted the rights of the citizen, rights that have descended to this 
day, entitle him to something more than a mere passing notice at our 
hands, among a generation which almost ignores his name. 

The paternity as well as the early life of Mr. Hamilton are in- 
volved in mystery; partially on this account and partially from the 
fact of change of name from Trent to Hamilton, and by the un- 
usually finished education he received professionally, as well as aca- 
demically, an air of romance has been thrown around him. Family 
tradition has been invoked to justify a suggestion that “he probably 
killed a person of importance in a duel, and was compelled to fly from 
his native country,” Scotland; and again, that “ political difficulties 
had induced his emigration, and original change of name,” while less 
considerate suggestions have been made of a conviction for some crime 
though admitted less than a felony. 

The name originally borne by him, as well as the name for which he 
changed it, would seem to point unmistakably to New Jersey, and to 
Andrew Hamilton, the Governor of that colony, and subsequently 
Governor of Pennsylvania, for his paternity ; such notion obtained at 
one time, and though frowned down would seem to derive corrobora- 
tion from time and circumstances. 

This Governor Andrew Hamilton came from Scotland, and setiled 
in New Jersey in 1686. ‘The Governor, though he brought no wife 
with him, and subsequent to his arrival married the daughter of Goy- 
ernor Rudyard, is distinctly understood to have “transferred a family” 
to his new home. Andrew, Jr., was at this time ten years of age. 
We lose sight of him during the whole of Governor Andrew’s subse- 
quent married life, but after the latter’s death he reappears under his 
true name, dropping that of Trent, possibly —a not uncommon re- 
source in parallel cases — his mother’s surname. William Penn, who 
was the warm personal friend of the Governor, early interested him- 
self on behalf of the young man, and though the latter was then resid- 
ing at Chestertown, in Maryland, he was retained in 1712, in a suit by 
Penn against a resident of Delaware, who claimed some antagonistic 
rights under the grant of the Duke of York. At this time no especial 
professional reputation could have prompted such employment. 

A singular corroborative evidence will be detected by those who 
believe in the transmission of characteristic traits or idiosyncrasies, by 
descent, be it legitimate or illegitimate. A comparison of handwriting 


will show a marked resemblance between that of Governor Andrew 
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and this reputed son, and a still stronger resemblance exists between 
that of the son of the latter, James, who was subsequently Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and his supposititious grandfather Governor Andrew. 


(4) 
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(1) THE GOVERNOR. (2) THE LAWYER. (8) AND (4) THE SONS OF THE LAWYER (AND 
GRANDSONS OF THE OLD GOVERNOR ?) 


The resemblance is almost as marked as between the handwriting of 
Dr. Franklin and his natural son William Franklin, Governor of New 


fe poe 


Jersey. Be the taint what it may, the fault or crime is believed to 
lie with the elder generation and not with “ the lawyer.” 
Educated to the bar in Maryland, where for a short time he 
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practiced, he was admitted to Gray’s Inn, London, and shortly after 
established himself in Philadelphia, became a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council and Attorney-general of the Province, a position he 
retained from 1717 to 1726. He was appointed successively Pro- 
thonotary of the court and Recorder of the city; while at the same 
time he was a member of the Assembly from Bucks County. 

Elected Speaker in 1729, he received annually the suffrages of his 
fellow members for the same office for ten consecutive years, — 1733 
alone excepted, —retiring finally from public life in 1739, save only 
from the position of Recorder, then a highly important office, which 
he retained fourteen years, till his death on the 4th of August, 1741. 

«« He lived,” says Franklin, in announcing his decease, ‘ not without 
enemies, for as he was himself open and honest, he took pains to un- 
mask the hypocrite, and boldly censured the knave, without regard to 
station or profession. Such, therefore, may exult at his death. He 
steadily maintained the cause of liberty ; and the laws made during the 
time he was Speaker of the Assembly, —which was many years, — will 
be a lasting monument of his affection to the people, and of his con- 
cern for the welfare of this province. He was no friend to power, as 
he had observed an ill use had been frequently made of it in the 
colonies, and therefore was seldom upon good terms with the gov- 
ernors. This prejudice, however, did not always determine his conduct 
towards them, for when he saw they meant well he was for supporting 
them honorably, and was indefatigable in removing the prejudices of 
others. He was long at the top of his profession here, and had he 
been as-griping as he was knowing, he might have left a much greater 
fortune to his family than he had done. But he spent much more 
time in hearing and reconciling differences in private (to the loss of 
his fees) than he did in pleading causes at the Bar.” 

His professional ability was such as to induce his retention im all 
the important cases of the day in the Province of Pennsylvania, and 
frequently was he applied to for counsel and advice by the governors, 
as well as citizens, of the other colonies. 

It was, however, the famous “ Zenger trial case” that earned him 
immortality. The defendant was John Peter Zenger, “a Palatine 
child,”’ who had been apprenticed by the State to William Bradford, to 
learn the trade and mystery of printing, after the removal of the latter 
to New York. Zenger had evidently imbibed from his master, with 
the handicraft itself, the principles which should guide him in its con- 
duct. Bradford, it will be remembered, had abandoned Philadelphia, 
in consequence of interferences on the part of the Governor and Coun- 
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cil, and of his arrest made on account of his publications, but both 
before the Council and the court he maintained his right to publish 
the truth without sedition, and claimed that in such cases the jury 
were judges of the law as of the fact. 


WHE Briar 
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In 1788, Zenger set up for himself, and published in that city the 
‘“New York Weekly Journal,” with apparent satisfaction to all con- 
cerned, until at last he undertook to criticize the mismanagement of 
public affairs; remarking that the people of New York ‘think as 


matters now stand that their liberties and properties are precarious, 
and that slavery is like to be entailed upon them and their posterity, 
if some things be not amended, and this they collect from many past. 
proceedings.” 

Again, in the following April, after commenting upon the general 
interests of the country, he concluded an article by observing that as 
to New York, ‘* We see men’s deeds destroyed, judges arbitrarily dis- 
placed, new courts erected without consent of the Legislature, by which 
it seems to me trials by jury are taken away when a governor pleases ; 
men of known estates denied their votes contrary to the received prac- 
tice, the best exposition of any law. Who is there in that Province 
that can call anything his own, or enjoy any liberty longer than those 
in the administration will condescend to let them do it ?” ete. 

Over these publications the government was much exercised, and 
after trying in vain to secure the action of the grand jury, finally re- 
quired the Attorney-general of the Province to lodge “an informa- 
tion” against Zenger. The Chief Justice, De Lancey, before whom 
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the case would be tried, was also a member of the Governor’s Council, 
and thus participated in the preliminary steps against the intended 
eriminal. 

Zenger’s original counsel, at the outset, having taken exceptions to 
the competency of the court, were by the latter excluded from practice, 
and the. defendant was thus left at the mercy of the royal Justices, 
who thereupon appointed, to take charge of his defense, a gentleman 
who proved himself so obsequious, as to render it likely to result in 
the imprisonment of his. client. Under these circumstances, Andrew 
Hamilton undertook the case “ without fee or reward, and though 
laboring under the weight of many years and great infirmities of 
body,” he entered into it with such ardor as to induce him to ask 
pardon, during the progress of the case, for his zeal on the occasion. 
“Tt is an old and wise caution,” said he, ‘that when our neighbor’s 
house is on fire we ought to take care of our own. For though — 
blessed be God — I live in a Government where Liberty is well under- 
stood and freely enjoyed; yet experience has shown us all (I’m sure 
it has to me) that a bad precedent in one government is soon set up 
for an authority in another, and therefore I cannot but think it mine 
and every honest man’s duty that (while we pay all due obedience to 
men in authority) we ought at the same time to be upon our guard 
against power wherever we apprehend that it may affect ourselves or 
our fellow subjects.” 

The junior counsel for Zenger, when the case came on to be tried, 
was inclined to let the prosecution prove, as usual, the fact that the de- 
fendant had printed and published the papers, when Mr. Hamilton, 
addressing the court, waived the point, and boldly said: “ I cannot 
think it proper for me without doing violence to my own principles, 
to deny the publication of a complaint which I think is the right 
of every free-born subject to make, when the matters so published 
can be supported with truth.” After pointing out, in the argument, 
the distinction to be drawn between the sovereign and the mere 
colonial governor, and indignantly repudiating the Star Chamber 
decisions sought to be established as law by the prosecution in an 
American court, he insisted that, both by the terms of the “ informa- 
tion’ and the legal construction of the crime of libel, falsehood was 
an essential. He maintained the right of his client to give the truth 
in evidence, against the adverse interruptions of the judges and of 
the opposing counsel, and after he was overruled by the court, he 
appealed to the jury as WITNESSES of the truth of the facts he had 
offered, and was denied the liberty to prove, concluding that “ you 
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are summoned out of the neighborhood because you are supposed 
to have the best knowledge of the facts that are to be tried. And 
were you to find a verdict against my client you must take upon you 
to say that the papers referred to, and which we acknowledge we 
printed and published, are false, scandalous, and malicious, but of this 
I can have no apprehension. You are citizens of New York... . the 
facts which we offered to prove were not committed in a corner ; they 
are notoriously known to be true. ... . The jury are by law at liberty 
to find both the law and the fact in our case..... But to con- 
clude ; the question before the court and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
is not of small nor private concern ; it is not the case of a poor printer 
nor of New York alone which you are trying. No, it may in its con- 
sequence affect every freeman that lives under a British government 
on the main of America. It is the best cause —it is the cause of 
Liberty, and I make no doubt but your upright conduct this day will 
not only entitle you to the love and esteem of your fellow-citizens, but 
every man who prefers Freedom to a life of Slavery, will bless and 
honor you, as men who have baffled the attempt of tyranny, and by 
an impartial and uncorrupt verdict, have laid a noble foundation for 
securing to ourselves, our posterity, and our neighbors, that to which 
nature and the laws of our country have given us a right, — the liberty 
both of exposing and opposing arbitrary power (in these parts of the 
world at least), by speaking and writing truth.” So strong was the 
impression produced by Mr. Hamilton’s argument, even upon the court, 
that the Chief Justice in charging the jury restricts his words of in- 
struction, assigning as a reason therefor, “ the great pains Mr. Ham- 
ilton has taken to show you how little regard Juries are to pay to the 
opinion of the Judges,” ete. 


The jury promptly brought in a verdict of Wot guilty. 


The mayor and city council of New York, in the following Septem- 
ber, passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘for his learned and 
generous defense of the rights of mankind, and the Liberty of the 
Press,” — conferring upon him at the same time, ‘the Freedom of the 
City,” — the seal to which was inclosed in a handsome gold box, with 
appropriate inscriptions. 

The ability displayed in the conduct of the case, as well as in the 
argument, has elicited from the Hon. John Cadwalader, than whom no 
man is better able to judge, this comment as to the latter: ‘ It displays 
accuracy of scientific learning, and the result of severe self-discipline as 
a lawyer. ‘The speech is a sufficient biography of him as a student of 
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legal science. His method of referring to authorities tests the depth 
of his research and the clearness of his judgment, not less than the 
copiousness of his intellectual development. Ordinary lawyers work 
from their authorities as their only source of professional knowledge. 
They thus work, as it were, from below upwards; but great lawyers 
look upon the same precedents from above, downwards, using them as 
the tests, or as examples of rules or principles, deduced from indepen- 
dent and higher sources of thought. Of this class was Mr. Hamilton.” 

But the cause which he here pleaded earned for him from Gouver- 
neur Morris, one of the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States, the appellation of “the day-star of the American Revolution.” 
He in this case laid down the principles that were engrafted fifty-five 
years afterwards into the fundamental laws of his country, framed 
within the very walls of that Edifice which he was then building better 
than he knew, and which seems to justify this apparent discursion. 
In one of the very chambers of the State House, in September, 1790, 
the point for which Mr. Hamilton originally contended was incor- 
porated into the Constitution of Pennsylvania : — 


“THE FREE COMMUNICATION OF THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS IS ONE OF 
THE INVALUABLE RIGHTS OF MAN; AND EVERY CITIZEN MAY FREELY 
SPEAK, WRITE, AND PRINT ON ANY SUBJECT, BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ABUSE OF THAT LIBERTY. IN PROSECUTIONS FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
PAPERS INVESTIGATING THE OFFICIAL CONDUCT OF OFFICERS OR MEN IN 
A PUBLIC CAPACITY, OR WHERE THE MATTER PUBLISHED IS PROPER FOR 
PUBLIC INFORMATION, THE TRUTH THEREOF MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 
AND IN ALL INDICTMENTS FOR LIBELS THE JURY SHALL HAVE A RIGHT 
TO DETERMINE THE LAW AND THE FACTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
COURT AS IN OTHER CASES.” 


Andrew Hamilton’s portrait is thus entitled to its place as a pen- 
dant to that of William Penn, in the “ Constitutional Chamber ”’ of 
Independence Hall. 


After.the Assembly had taken possession of its unfinished chamber, 
the members complained of the incidental discomforts, and general 
dissatisfaction was expressed that at the end of eight years the other 
portions of the Building were yet unfinished. The dilatoriness of the 
contractors served apparently to exhaust the patience of the superin- 
tendents as well as of the public. Laborers had disappointed ; though 
the carpenter work was finished and sashes made, glass provided, etc., 
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yet the latter could not be used, because the wall in the rear was not 
finished, and ‘‘ the panes would be broken by the boys,’ ete. ; “ capa- 
ble workmen could not be had to do the plastering,” ete. 

In the summer of 1741, the Assembly insisted at least, ‘that the 
plaistering and glazing should be finished for the next session, even if 
the ceiling and upper work must be delayed till workmen could be 
procured from England.” ‘They resolved, ‘‘ that the whole Building 
with all its parts should be finished without delay, that it may be 
ready for the use intended.” 

Still four years more elapsed before the Assembly Room was com- 
pleted. In 1745, the finishing touches were given. Curtains of some 
sort, apparently inexpensive, were ordered for the windows, and put 
up by Plunket Fleeson, the upholsterer of the day, who seems also to 
have covered the chairs. 

A handsome silver inkstand was provided for the Speaker’s table 
by Philip Syng, silversmith, who charged therefor £25 16s.1 Large 
maps, one of North America, were ordered to be placed upon the walls; 
these do not seem, however, ever to have been purchased or used. 

Two open stoves were ned for heating the chamber, made by Lewis 
Brahl, at a cost of £27 16s. 11d. 

An “echo” in the chamber seems to have foe annoyance ; and 
the committee were instructed ‘to take efficient measures so that the 
members may better hear one another.” 

The second room prepared for use was the western or Judicial 
Chamber, on the first floor. In 1748, it was ordered to be finished 
upon a plan then submitted to the Assembly, and corresponding in 
style with the Assembly Room. 

The first Justices who occupied the bench in that chamber were : — 


Joun Kinsey, Chief Justice . : 1748 to 1750 
THomAs GR2&MEB, 1734 to 1750 


Associate Justi 
Wiiam Tix, i peters Set BEC taC ll 


And from that time down to the period of the Revolution the succeed- 
ing Chief Justices were : — 


WititiAmM ALLEN . : : : Loletonla 14 
BENJAMIN CHEW . : : , : 1774 


1 Ordered, February 12, 1752, That the Superintendent of the State House do 
provide a suitable inkstand of silver for the use of the Speaker’s table, and on 
August 22, 1752, Philip Syng was paid his account for a silver inkstand for the use 
of the House, — £25 16s. 
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Associate Justices. 


LAWRENCE GROWDON. : : 1751 to 1764 
CaLeB CowPpLaNnpD . ; ’ . 1751 to 1758 
WILLIAM COLEMAN , : : 1758 to 1766 
ALEXANDER STEDMAN ’ : . 1764 to 1768 
JOHN LAWRENCE : 2 ‘ : eLi6S 
THomas WILLING . , : ' i 1768 
JoHN Morron . , : 7 E eel are 


In the summer of 1747, the Governor's Council became impatient 
in their turn to take possession of the quarters designed for them ; 
this was the Western Chamber in the second story, and they urged 
upon the Speaker that it should be put in order accordingly. October 
»of the next year found them holding their sessions in what was there- 
after known as ‘‘ the Council Chamber.” 

Mr. Lawrence, one of the joint building trustees, was himself a 
member of the Board at this time. Anthony Palmer, the acting Goy- 
ernor, was its President. Lawrence Growdon, William Logan, Joseph 
Turner, and Thomas Hopkinson, all prominent men in colonial his- 
tory, were also of the Council. 

The Governors of Pennsylvania thus associated with the Building 


were : — 
JAMES HAMILTON . : . 1748] THomas WHARTON, JR. See Ted 
Rosert Hunter Mornis . 1754 | GeorGe Bryan . ‘ 1778 
WILLIAM DENNY . : . 1756 | JosepH REED P : ae tees 
JAMES HAMILTON : . 1759) Witt1am Moore ; ; 178 
JOHN PENN . ; , . 1763 | Joun Dickinson . : a RT ge 
JAMES HAMILTON ; : 1771 | BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 2 1785 
RicHarD Penn . : . 1771|THomas Mirruin, 1788 to 

JOHN PENN ; 1773 December : : amet ros 


The staircase leading to the Council Chamber, and to the other two 
rooms on this floor, the Banqueting Hall and its ante-chamber, was 
completed as early as 1741. The carpenter’s bill is still extant, and 
possesses some interest : — 


A 
* Their predecessors were : — 


William Markham . : ‘ 1681 | Edward Shippen ' ; Ae OR) 
William Penn. 4 ; . 1682 | John Evans . ; ; ; 1704 
Thomas Lloyd : A ; 1684 | Charles Gookin . Eu S . 1709 
John Blackwell . s ’ . 1688 | Sir William Keith . : 5 deviled 
Thomas Lloyd : ; ‘ 1689 | Patrick Gordon . : : snp hk 2 
Benjamin Fletcher : : . 1693 | James Logan . ; oe ce 1736 
William Markham . ; , 1693 | George Thomas . : te HUGHES 
William Penn . 5 , . 1699 | Anthony Palmer . 4 ’ 1747 


Andrew Hamilton . ‘ ; 1701 
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NovemsBer 4, 1741. 
The Province of Pennsylvania, 
To Epmunp Woo ttey, Dr. 


For expenses in raising the Tower of the State House, viz. : — 


95 loaves of Bread : ; : : ; : » 1£0, 195 
612 lb. Bacon . 5 : j ; 4 « abi(d: -~ 1 aida 
1483 lb. Beef. ; ‘ : : ‘ ‘ at 34d., 2 898 
Potatoes and Greens : : : ‘ , : 0: faa 
800 Limes . ; - : : : : : at 4s. 112 0 
1} barrel of Beer . : : ; ; , . at 18s. . vee 
44 1b. Mutton . ‘ : : ; : : at. 34d. 012 8 
372 Ib. Veal. ; : ; : : : .at3id. O11 O 
30 lb. Venison . : : : é : , at 2d. 0) ORG 
Turnips . ; OCI 
Pepper and Mustard 0 “18865 
2 Jugs and Candles, Pipes a Tohaooo 0) GnEG 
nae 9s. 8d. Turkey, 4s. 4 pair Fowls, 9s. 1) 246 

4 of a hundred of Flour 0: Sua 


ie former Hookings at getting on tae ihe aie 8, ne now ie 
raising the iierers Fire Wood, etc. . t ‘ : »\, Sas Aiea 


£14 12956 


On the 27th January, 1750, the Assembly ordered.“ That the Su- 
perintendents of the State House proceed as soon as conveniently they 
may to carry up a building on the south side of the said house to 
contain the stair-case, with a suitable place thereon for hanging a Bell. 

The * Tower,” at this time terminated very nearly with the main 
roof; a steeple does not seem at first to have been contemplated, but 
now determined upon, a new room was ordered to be added by rais- 
ing the tower one story ; it was designed for the use of the committees 
and ‘for our books.” 

It must be borne in mind that the Assembly of Pennsylvania at this 
time, unlike those to which we have been accustomed ever since the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1790, consisted of only one body. The 
eastern room on the first floor was then sufficient for legislative needs, 
its members numbering thirty. Still a committee room was required. 

A resolution was adopted in 1752, to place at the southeast cor- 
ner of the State House a structure for the purpose, but the absur- 
dity of such a building must have prevented its accomplishment, and 
while it séems that the “* new chamber” in the tower was prepared 
by the summer of 1753, it either proved inadequate or possibly too 
difficult of access. At all events one of the rooms in the eastern wing 
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was sometimes used for committee meetings, at least as early as 1761. 
The library collected for the Assembly was placed herein, and Charles 
Norris was upon his petition appointed “ keeper.” 

Among the presents to the Legislature before the Revolution, and 
doubtless placed in this room, was a * Busto of the proprietor Thomas 
Penn, Esq.,” brought over by Captain Sutton, as “a present from his 
wife, Lady Juliana Penn, to the people of Pennsylvania, to be lodged ” 
says Mrs. Patience Wright, by whom it was executed, ‘in the public 
library.” Mrs. Wright in her letter to Rev. Richard Peters, also says, 
“ Lady Juliana told me to inform you it is thought a most excellent 
performance, and that it was admired by the King and Queen, and 
most of the nobility in England. My sister Rachel Wells will inspect 
and repair it on its arrival.” 

This bust has eluded so far all inquiries towards its discovery. 

The desire for procuring bells and building steeples seems to have 
shown itself about the middle of the last century in religious as well 
as in political corporations. In this same year the vestrymen of 

Jhrist Church opened a subscription for this purpose, a member de- 
claring at the board “that there is a hearty inclination to the thing 
in the inhabitants of this city, not only of our own church, but in 
sundry persons of other religious societies.” 

It must not be concluded however, that bells were then to be intro- 
duced for the first time. As early as 1712, two bells, ‘the little bell,” 
and “the great bell,” were certainly used by the Christ Church con- 
gregation, whether suspended in a belfry, or ‘* hung in the crotch of a 
tree close by,’ seems to be undetermined ; unquestionably the latter 
mode was adopted for the government bell, an accompaniment to 
official proclamations in the Province at least as early as 1685. It is 
not improbable that this latter was brought over by William Penn 
himself. The earliest mention of its use is in language so quaint as to 
justify its ‘counterfeit ” presentation. 
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Pursuant to this order the following proclamation was read, here 


given verbatim from the original manuscript used by the Sheriff : — 


PENNSILVANIA 
Philadelphia the 12™ of the 3° Mo 1685. 
We the president & the provincial Counsell accompanied with the represen- 
tatives of the freemen in Assembly & divers magistrates officers & other per- 
sons of note do in duty & in concurrance with our neighbouring provinces sol- 
lemnly publish & declare that James Duke of York & Albany by the decease 
of our late soveraigne Charles the 24 is now become our lawfull liege lord & 
king James the 24 of England Scotland France & Ireland & amongst other 
of his dominions in America of this Province of Pennsilvania & its Territorys 
king, to whom we acknowledge faithfull & constant obedience hartily wishing 
him a happy raigne in health peace & prosperity— 
And so God Save the King 
Tuo Lioyp President 


Tho Holme Peter Aldricks Jon Simpcock 
Christo Taylor W™ Darvall Jon Cann 
Phinehas Pemberton Luke Watson Willm Wood 
Willm Frampton Jon Roades Tho Janney 
W™ Southbe W. Greene Jon Barnes 


Rict INGELo 
Olark Counsell 
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This Province Bell was most likely transferred to the cupola of the 
Court House or ‘¢ Noble Towne House,” upon its erection in 1696-97, 
at Second and High streets. 

A bell seems also to have been placed within the tower temporarily 
upon the first occupation of the State House, which it is believed was 
also imported from England. 

Its successor, owing to its subsequent history, merits a more careful 
investigation at our hands. 

The Provinces not being able it was thought to supply a bell of the 
proportions needed, a letter was addressed by the Superintendents of 
the State House, to the Colonial agent in London, pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the House of October 16,1751. It is dated November 1, fol- 
lowing, and runs thus : — 


“ Respected Friend, Robert Charles, —'The Assembly having ordered us (the 
Superintendents of the State House) to procure a bell from England, to be 
purchased for their use, we take the liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get 
us a good bell, of about two thousand pounds weight, the cost of which we 
_ presume may amount to about one hundred pounds sterling, or, perhaps, with 
the charges, something more... . . 

“We hope and rely on thy care and assistance in this affair, and that thou 
wilt procure and forward it by the first good opportunity, as our workmen in- 
form us it will be much less trouble to hang the bell before their scaffolds are 
struck from the building where we intend to place it, which will not be done 
till the end of next summer or beginning of the fall. Let the bell be cast by 
the best workmen, and examined carefully before it is shipped, with the fol- 
lowing words well shaped in large letters round it, viz. : — 

“By order of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, for the State House in the 
city of Philadelphia, 1752. 
“« And underneath, 


“Proclaim Liberty through all the land to all the inhabitants thereof. — Levit. xxv. 10. 


“ As we have experienced thy readiness to serve this province on all occa- 
sions, we desire it may be our excuse for this additional trouble from thy as- 


sured friends 
‘ “Tsaac Norris. 


“THomas LEECH. 
“EDWARD WARNER.” 


“Let the package for transportation be examined with particular care, and 
the full value insured there.” 


The bell duly arrived at the end of August, 1752, in apparent good 
order, and the Superintendents returned to Mr. Charles, ‘“ their thanks 
for thy care in procuring us so good a bell.” Upon its being tested 
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however, early in September, notwithstanding all the cautionary in- 
structions given, the Superintendents “‘ had the mortification,” says 
Mr. Norris, on the 10th March, 1753, to hear “that it was cracked by 
a stroke of the.clapper without any other violence, as it was hung up 
to try the sound; though this was not very agreeable to us, we con- 
cluded to send it back by Captain Budden,! but he could not take it 
on board, upon which two ingenious workmen undertook to cast it 
here, and I am just now informed they have this day opened the 
mould and have got a good bell, which, I confess, pleases me very 
much, that we should first venture upon and succeed in the greatest 
bell cast, for aught I know, in English America. The mould was fin- 
ished in a very masterly manner, and the letters, I am told, are better 
than [on] the old one. When we broke up the metal, our judges here 
generally agreed it was too high and brittle, and cast several little bells 
out of it to try the sound and strength, and fixed upon a mixture of an 
ounce and a half of copper to one pound of the old bell, and in this 
proportion we now have it.” 

The ‘ingenious workmen” referred to in the above letter, were: 
Pass, from the island of Malta, and Stow, a son of Charles 
Stow, the door-keeper of the Council. 

This American bell was hung up in its place early in 1753, as will 
appear by the following bill : — 


ae 


PHILADELPHIA, Aprit 17, 1753. 

The Province, 
To Epmunp Wootey, Dr. 
For sundrys advanced for raising the Bell Frame and putting up the Bell. 


A peck Potatoes, 2s. 9d: 14 lbs. Beef, at 4s. 8d; 4 Gammons, 36 
Ib. at 6¢.—18s.  . : : , f : : > Loe 
Mustard, Pepper, Salt, Bates : : : : OUR2eFO 
A Cheese, 13 lb. at 6d. — 6s. 6d; Beef 30 Ib. at 4d.—10s.; a 
peck Potatoes, 2s. 7d. : 
300 Limes, 14s. 3 gallons Rum, of shih Tistea, fike ; 
36 Loaves of Bread, of Lacey, ye Baker . : . | Oa 
Cooking and Wood, 8s. Earthenware and Candles, of Doses 


rt iS 
ae 
Mm oOo 
ore 


13s. 4d. : j ; : ‘ ‘ O11 4 
A barrel of Beer, of nae Mare 2 ; ‘ : : .|. OC 
£9 13 10 


Errors excepted, Ep. WOOLEY. 


1 This same mariner also brought over eratuitously the bells for Christ Church, 
which in consequence were always made upon his arrival in port to chime forth their 
orateful greetings. 
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Mr. Norris in his letter to Robert Charles, under date of 14th April, 
while admitting that they had “ made the mould in a masterly man- 
ner, and run the metal well,” complains that after it was hung up in 
its place it was found to contain too much copper, and that Pass & 
Stow “were so teazed with the witticisms of the town” that they 
asked permission to cast it over again. 

Their proposition was acceded to, though Lister (or Sister) the 
original bell founder also offered his services ; and in June, 1753, the 
second essay of a bell by Pass & Stow was placed in position in the 
State House steeple, — duly announced in the papers of the day. 

The “ Maryland Gazette ” of Thursday, July 5, 1753, published at 
Annapolis, says : — 


“ PHILADELPHIA, June 7th, 1753. Last week was raised and fixed in the 
State House steeple, the new great Bell, cast here by Pass and Stow, weighing 
2080 lbs. with this motto, ‘ Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof. — Ley. xxv. 10.” 


Pass & Stow were paid in September following £60 13s. 5d. 

There seems to have existed a contrariety of opinion as to the ac- 
ceptability of this second bell. 

The English founder was ordered to send over another of his make. 
Mr. Norris, however (who owned he did not like the other), on its 
arrival, admitted that the “ difference in comparing them is not very 
great.” This resulted, by order of the Assembly on August 13, 1754, 
in the retention of both bells, though as far as can be ascertained our 
American bell continued to be used, without any further effort to 

-amend its sound, with experiences and vicissitudes presently to be re- 
ecounted, for at least threescore and three years. 

Besides the government purposes to which this bell was put, we find 
it was sometimes used to call together for service the various congre- 
gations. Whether for this or other reasons complaint was made by 
petition from “divers inhabitants” living near the State House, set- 
ting forth they were much incommoded and distressed by the too 
frequent ringing of the great bell in the steeple of the State House, 
“the inconvenience of which has often been felt severely when some 
of the Petitioners families have been afflicted with sickness, at which 
times, from its uncommon size and unusual sound, it is extremely dan- 
gerous, and may prove fatal.” They go on to protest that it was never 
designed to be rung on any other than public occasions, such as the 
times of the meeting of the honorable Assembly, and of the courts 
of justice, and they beg to be relieved from this ‘dangerous incon- 
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venience,” at least so far as to prevent the ringing on any but public 
occasions. 

It was determined March 11, 1752, that they would have a “ large 
clock,’ too, which should ‘strike on the Bell in the Tower,” and 
should have ‘a suitable dial plate to show the Hours and Minutes.” 

This latter was promptly ordered to be made in Philadelphia, ‘‘ for,” 
Mr. Norris says in one of his letters (March 10, 1753), ‘* we expect it 
will prove better than any they would send us from England, where, 
when once they had it put out of their hands, they have done with it ; 
but here the workman would be made very uneasy if he did not exert 
his utmost skill, as we do not stint him in the price of his labor.” 

Peter Stretch was paid in 1759, for making this clock, and for tak- 
ing care thereof for six years, £494 5s. 54d. 

The movements of the clock were located in the middle of the main 
building, immediately under the roof, and in close proximity to the 
tower ; these were connected by rods (running through pipes) at either 
end of the main building, with hands to a dial plate upon which the 
hours and minutes were distinctly marked. 

The latter was protected by an ornamental case, in bold relief, and 
in imitation of the ordinary high clocks of the day there was con- 
structed a jamb, which ran down to the ground. 

Edward Duffield in January, 1762, succeeded .Stretch in the im- 
portant duty of winding and regulating the city clock, and was in turn 
succeeded in March, 1775, by no less a person than David Rittenhouse, 
who in his application 
therefor states that Ed- - 
ward Duffield no longer d Zz LP spp Pe 2 
desires the position of Lie, ee : 
taking care of the pub- | 
lic clock, and that ‘‘ as he has charge of the time piece (most probably 
of his own construction) belonging to the Philosophical Society, which 
is kept in the Observatory in the State House Square, with the astro- 
nomical instruments for adjusting it, he conceives it would not be 
inconvenient for him to take charge also of the said public clock,” ete. 
The compensation was £20 a year. 

Thus it was David Rittenhouse who regulated the clock, which 
prescribed the time to the Members of Congress of 1776. 

The State House was thus barely finished and fully occupied by all 
the members of the colonial government, when dissensions began which 
were destined never to be finally adjusted, under the existing regime. 
Some of these were peculiar to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 
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others incident to the proprietary form of government, while still the 
larger portion were such as affected all the colonies of America. 

The State House was essentially the’ place where not’ only all these 
questions were debated in the Assembly itself, but the Council Cham- 
ber, the adjoining “ Yard,” and even the Banqueting Hall participate 
in the memories of these events. 

Among the causes of dissension between the Governors and the As- 
sembly were the efforts of the former to obtain supplies for the pro- 
tection of the Provinces against the French and against the Indians. 
The peaceable principles professed by a majority of the Assembly were 
assigned as early as 1745, for not permitting them to join in raising 
men or providing arms and ammunition. ‘ Yet,” say they, in a com- 
munication to Governor Thomas, ‘we have ever held it our duty to 
render tribute to Cesar,” and hence they notified him of a resolution 
for ‘‘ appropriating £4,000 to the King’s use, to be expended in the 
purchase of bread, beef, pork, flour, wheat, or other grain, and to be 
shipped for the King’s service, as the Governor shall think most fit.” 

The Governor, at first indignant, seems to have received an intima- 
tion subsequently that “other grain” could be construed into gun- 
powder, which Franklin tells us was accordingly bought, and the 
Assembly never objected to it. 

This evasive compliance thus answered its purpose very well, as long 
as active measures were pursued from and upon the soil of other col- 
onies, but ‘*‘ Friends’ principles” were more thoroughly tested a few 
years thereafter, when aggressions took place in Delaware Bay, though 
even then “an association’ for defense was formed, and no aggressive 
measures as yet were required from the Assembly, who however, in a 
formal answer to President and Council frankly admitted, in regard to 
the preparations made for defense of the Province, their difficulty in 
expressing their sentiments. 

“The most of us,” say they to the Governor, ‘as well as many 
others within this Province, you know have professed ourselves prin- 
cipled against the bearing of Arms ; and yet as we enjoy the Liberties 
of our own Consciences, we think it becomes us to leave others in the 
free Exercise of theirs. The assistance you have thought fit to give 
the Associators, we make no doubt arose from a Sense of what you 
believed your Duty. And the zeal and Activity many of them have 
shewn on the Occasion, we suppose may have arisen from the Love 
they bear to the Country. And as we are willing to make charitable 
Constructions on their Conduct, we hope the like charitable Senti- 
ments will prevail with them concerning us, and others like principled, 
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when we have repeatedly declared we cannot in Conscience join with 
any Preparations of this Kind. 

“‘ As we have the honour of representing the whole Province, in 
which, we know, there are Numbers of People, whose judgments in 
the Point we have mentioned, do not exactly correspond with ours, 
we think it no Inconsistency, notwithstanding any Things we have 
said, to add, that we acknowledge, with Gratitude, the Regard the 
Lords of the Admiralty are pleased to shew for protecting the Trade 
of the Province: And also the kindness shown by our Proprietaries 
in soliciting for it— Nor have we less Grateful Sentiments of the kind- 
ness of our neighboring Government of New York as we believe their 
intentions were good, and it may have quieted the Minds of divers of 
our Inhabitants ; though it is a Favour we could not have asked, being 
intended for such a Mode of defence, in which we do not place our 
Confidence.” 

As the French and Indian war came on apace, the frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania were threatened, invaded, and the defenceless inhabitants 
butchered by the Indians. ‘This demanded something more from the 
peaceable principles of the Assembly, and Governor Hamilton “ ear- 
nestly entreated them ” to enable him “ to discharge the indispensable 
duty of every government to protect and take care of its inhabitants.” 
This entreaty, though reiterated by Governor Robert Hunter Morris, 
requiring the establishment of a regular militia, met with little effect 
until 24th July, 1755, when the Governor, having summoned the 
Assembly in special session, communicated “‘the melancholy accounts 
of the defeat of the forces under the immediate command of General 
Braddock, which,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ you will find is attended with 
very shocking circumstances ; the General killed, and most of the offi- 
cers that were in the action are either killed or wounded ; the bulk 
of the men cut off, the whole train of artillery taken. Colonel 
Dunbar is now retreating with the remains of the army to Fort 
Cumberland. 

“This unfortunate and unexpected change in our Affairs will 
deeply affect every one of his Majesty’s Colonies, but none of them 
in so sensible a manner as this Province which having no Militia, is 
thereby left exposed to the cruel Incursions of the French, and their 
barbarous Indians, who delight in shedding human Blood, and who 
make no distinction as to age or Sex —as to those that are armed 
against them, or such as they can surprize in their peaceful Habita- 
tions —all are alike the objects of their Cruelty, — slaughtering the 
tender Infant and frighted Mother with equal Joy and Fierceness. 
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To such Enemies, spurred on by the native Cruelty of their Tem- 
pers, encouraged by their late Success, and having now no Army 
to fear, are the Inhabitants of this Province exposed — and by such 
must we now expect to be overrun if we do not immediately prepare 
for our own Defence; nor ought we to content ourselves with this, 
but resolve to drive and confine the French to their own just Limits. 

“This, Gentlemen, however gloomy the present Appearances of 
Things may be, is certainly in the power of the British Colonies to 
do; and this is not only their truest and most lasting Interest but 
their highest Duty —The Eastern Governments have already gone a 
great way towards removing that faithless but active People from 
their Borders; let us follow the noble Example they have set us, shew 
ourselves worthy of the Name of Englishmen, and, by a vigorous ex- 
ertion of our Strength, dislodge the Enemy from our Frontiers, and 
secure the future Peace and Safety of the Province; for we may 
assure ourselves, that while they possess the Countries they have un-~ 
justly seized we shall never truly enjoy either.” 

The only response given, even now, was the passage of a bill granting 
£50,000 to the king’s use; but involving a requirement that the estates 
of the Proprietary should be proportionably taxed. To this the Gover- 
nor objected as not within the bounds of his authority to assent to. 

William Allen, William Plumsted, Joseph Turner, the McCalls, 
and other public spirited citizens, at once came forward to heal the 
breach by subscribing the £500 which it was estimated would be the 
amount of tax to be paid by the Penn family. The names of these 
gentlemen — and most of them are still represented in our midst, — 
besides those named who gave one half of the whole, were : — 


Samuel McCall, John Kearsley, 
John Wilcocks, David Franks, 
Thomas Cadwalader, John Kearsley, Jr., 
Alexander Huston, John Gibson, 
Amos Strettall, John Wallace, 
Joseph Sims, George Okill, 
Samuel Miftlin, Townsend White, 
Joseph Wood, John Bell. 


But this generous offer was unavailing; the Governor, whose pa- 
_tience seems to have been exhausted, sent a message in writing on 
the 21st August, stating that he had on 9th ‘recommended to you 
to establish a Militia for the safety and defence of the Province, and 
having frequently before recommended the same thing, but received no 
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answer, I then desired you would give me an explicit answer upon 
the subject. I do, therefore, now call upon you, and insist on a plain 
and categorical answer,-whether you will or will not establish a Mili- 
tia, that his Majesty and his Ministers may be informed whether at 
this time of danger the Province of Pennsylvania is to be put into a 
posture of defence or not.” 

The Assembly rejoined they had promised to provide for the safety 
and defense of the Province already; but as the elections would soon 
take place they would adjourn, and leave the question of a Militia to 
the new Legislature. 

But the new Assembly, we find, was taxed by the Governor with 
having, after ‘‘ a sitting of six days, instead of strengthening my hands, 
and providing for the safety and defence of the people and the province 
in this time of imminent danger, you have sent me a message, wherein 
you talk of regaining the affections of the Indians now employed in 
laying waste the country and butchering the inhabitants, and of in- 
quiring what injustice they have received, and into the causes of their 
falling from their alliance with us, and taking part with the French,” 
etc. 

The House had, however, within these six days, passed a law appro- 
priating £60,000 to the King’s use, for deficiencies in * purchasing pro- 
visions for the King’s forces, erecting and maintaining posts, payment 
of expenses, clearing of roads, maintaining ‘of Indians, and other heavy 
charges for the King’s use,” though some Friends took care to have 
entered on the journals their names as dissentients, viz. : — 


James Pemberton, William Peters, 
Joseph Trotter, ; Peter Worrall, 
Joshua Morris, Francis Parvin, 


Thomas Cummings. 


Several of the principal inhabitants of Philadelphia now thought it 
time to lay before the House an energetic ‘ representation.” 


“ At a Time when a bold and barbarous Enemy has advanced within about 
One Hundred Miles of this Metropolis, carrying Murder and Desolation along 
with them; and when we see our Country already stained with the Blood of 
many of ‘its Inhabitants, and upwards of a Thousand Families, who very lately 
enjoyed Peace and Comfort in their own Habitations, now dispersed over the 
Province, many of them in the most miserable and starving Condition, exposed 
to all the Hardships and Severity of the Season : — We say, in such a Situa- 
tion, we should think ourselves greatly wanting in Regard for our personal 
Safety, as well as in Compassion for our bleeding and suffering Fellow-Subjects, 
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if we did not thus publicly join our Names to the Number of those who are re- 
questing you to pass a Law, in order to put the Province in a Posture of De- 
fence and put a Stop to those cruel and savage Outrages, which must other- 
wise soon prove our Ruin. 

“We hope we shall always be enabled to preserve that Respect to you, which 
we would willingly pay to those who are the faithful Representatives of the 
Freemen of this Province. But, on the present Occasion you will forgive us, 
Gentlemen, if we assume Cha‘acters something higher than that of humble 
Suitors praying for the Defence of our Lives and Properties, as a matter of 
Grace and Favor on your Side: You will permit us to make a positive and 
immediate Demand of it, as a matter of perfect and unalienable Right on our 
own Parts, both by the Laws of God and Man.” 


Within a few days intelligence came that the Indians had fallen 
upon the inhabitants of Tulpehocken, and destroyed them, and reit- 
erated demands were made for a Militia Law. The Assembly, thus 
pressed, was induced to pass a bill, the imbecility of which is suffi- 
ciently obvious from its title: “An Act for the better ordering and 
regulating such as are willing and desirous to be united for military 
purposes.” The very preamble of which declared that the majority of 
the Assembly were principled against bearing arms, and that any law 
compelling persons thereto would be in violation “ of the fundamentals 
of the Constitution, and be a direct breach of the privileges of the 
People.” 

It was approved by the Governor, though pronounced by him im- 
practicable; and was “disallowed,” by the King, “as in every respect 
the most improper and inadequate to the service which could have 
_ been framed and passed, and seems rather calculated to exempt per- 
sons from military service than to encourage and promote them.” 

The Governor now boldly charges the Assembly in the framing of 
supply bills, professedly for the King’s use, with resorting to ‘a double 
view, to wit: either wholly to avoid giving money for warlike pur- 
poses, or by means of the country’s distress to arrogate powers which 
Assemblies here never have, and from the nature of our Constitu- 
tion, never ought to be in, possession of.” 

The Mayor of the city, with the Aldermen and Common Council, 
now laid before the Assembly an earnest appeal : — 

‘In the most solemn manner before God, and in the name of all of 
our fellow-citizens, we call upon you, adjure you, —nay, supplicate 
you, — as you regard the lives of the people whom you represent, to 
give that legal protection to your bleeding country which ought to be 
the chief object of all government at such a perilous juncture as this, 
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and let it be no longer said that, while we are daily hearing so much 
concerning privilege and right, we are in the meantime deprived of 
that most essential right, and great first privilege (which God and 
Nature gave us), of defending our lives and protecting our families.” 

Thus urged, it was attempted in the Assembly to pass a bill for 
regulating such soldiers as are raised, paid, and maintained within 
this Province; and it was negatived 17 to 13. Franklin, Stretch, 
Fox, Kirkbride, and others, voting in the affirmative, while staunch 
James Pemberton, Joseph Trotter, Joshua Morris, Richard Pearne, 
and others, were still true to their principles under this ordeal, — an 
ordeal which was but the precursor of what some of them were, within 
twenty years, to renew even under more trying circumstances. 

Franklin, however, who was one of the Commissioners under the act 
for granting £60,000 to the King’s use, represented to the Assembly 
that there was an absolute necessity for an immediate law for the better 
regulation of the soldiers; this induced the adoption of a Bill with 
two voices still dissenting — James Pemberton and Peter Worrall. 
These two gentlemen, with four others, finding, as they said, many 
of their constituents “seem of opinion that the present situation 
of public affairs calls upon us for services in a military way, which, 
from a conviction of judgment, after mature deliberation, we cannot 
comply with ; we conclude it most conducive to the peace of our own 
minds, and the reputation of our religious profession, to persist in our 
resolution of resigning our seats.” 

Among those now elected was one name destined to become famous 
in the annals of Independence Hall. John Morton was sent as rep- 
resentative of the County of Chester, June 28, 1756. : 

Upon the next following election four “ Friends” were still re- 
turned; but say they, promptly, “ understanding that the ministry 
have requested the Quakers, who from the first settlement of this 
colony have been the majority of the assemblies of this province, to 
suffer their seats, during the difficult situation of the affairs of the col- 
onies to be filled by members of other denominations, in such manner 
as to prepare without scruple all such laws as may be necessary for 
the defence of the Province, therefore we request to be excused, and 
to be permitted to vacate our seats.” Permission was given accord- 
ingly. 

Even now, differences between the Governor and the Assembly pre- 
vented the adoption of a satisfactory militia law, though the require- 
ments of the Province, and its duty as a sister colony in detaching 
troops for general protection, seem to have been unhesitatingly ad- 
mitted by the House. 
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It was at this epoch, and for the purposes of mutual protection 
against the Indians and the French, that the plan of Union of the ‘ 
Colonies was first broached! within the walls of the State House. 

The suggestion emanated from Governor George Clinton, of New 
York, and was first laid before the House on 5th September, 1745, 
by Governor George Thomas in a message warmly approving of a 
union of all the British Northern Colonies, in which Virginia and 
Maryland were to be included. Governor Clinton invited Pennsylva- 
nia to send Commissioners to Albany to treat with other Commis- 
sioners ‘‘upon concerting measures for our mutual security, defence, 
and conduct during the present war.” 


The Pennsylvania Legislature in its reply to the Governor, prom- 
ised cheerfully to concur, if the scheme were generally acceded to by 
the other colonies. Governor Thomas reiterated his request, on 20th 
May, following, to which the Legislature responded, “it does not 
appear to us that a meeting of Commissioners for New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania only, would be of any great service ; there- 
fore, as formerly, we think it best to postpone our particular resolu- 
tions in the affair until the determination of the other colonies be 
made known to us.” 

The Governor again pressed the point, and desired to be enabled to 
codperate with the four northern governments, by the appointment of 
Commissioners, expressing the belief that it was not to be doubted but 
that the two southern governments would readily accede to it. 

The former were to meet on the 20th of July, 1746; but the Assem- 
bly again demurred, assigning as a reason the belief that their codpera- 
tion would not be needed; ‘ besides which,” say they, ‘* the Governor 
must be sensible that men of our peaceable principles cannot consist- 
ently therewith join in persuading the Indians to engage in the war.” 

Thus, for the time being, the project failed; but it was renewed 
again during the first administration of Governor James Hamilton, and 
at the instance of no less a person than the Earl of Holdernesse, and 
the Lords of Trade, who employ the phrase ‘“ at the King’s command.” 
‘¢ T have it,’ says the former, “ particularly in charge from his Majesty 
to acquaint you that it is his Royal will and pleasure that you should 
keep up an exact correspondence with all his Majesty’s Governors on 
the Continent, and in case you shall be informed by any of them of any 

1 The earliest plan or scheme for a union of the colonies in a representative 


body, and for general intercolonial purposes, was suggested by William Penn, as 
early as 1698. 
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hostile attempts, you are immediately to call together the General 
Assembly within your government, and lay before them the necessity 
of a mutual assistance.”” The Lords of Trade were even more explicit 
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in directing the subject to be laid before the Assembly, and to recom- 
mend forthwith a proper provision for appointing Commissioners to 
be joined with those of the other governments, ete. 

Simultaneously with this important scheme for combined action, 
pregnant with future greatness, the name of WASHINGTON was 
first uttered in this Hall. 

Governor Dinwiddie reported, upon February 14th, 1754, the well- 
known mission of Major Washington to the French fort on the Ohio, 
with its results, —the response of Monsieur Legardeur de St. Pierre, 
and the avowal of the commencement of hostilities on the part of 
France. 


The Pennsylvania Assembly complied with the royal instructions, 
so far as to authorize the Governor, if he should think it may be for 
the interest of the Province, to appoint Commissioners, etc. Where- 
upon the Governor appointed, with the sanction of the House, Messrs. 
JOHN PENN and RicHARD PETERS, of the Council, and Messrs. 
IsAAc Norris and BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, of the Assembly. 

The ground now taken, though in this case only applicable to 
Indian affairs, was ever afterwards steadily maintained, that no prop- 
ositions for the Union of the Colonies can effectually answer the good 
purposes or be binding further than they are confirmed by laws en- 
acted under the several governments comprised in that Union. 

The Governor's speech to the Assembly in the Council Chamber, on 
Tth August, 1754, —-transmitting the plan adopted, at the instance 
of Dr. Franklin, by the Commissioners for this purpbse,— closes for 
the present our trace of * the origin of the Union.” He said: — 

“‘ After a due and weighty reflection on these several matters, the 
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Commissioners thought it necessary to consider and draw up a rep- 
resentation of the present state of the colonies. And from thence 
judging that no effectual opposition was like to be made to the de- 
structive measures of the French, but by a UNION of them all for 
their mutual defence, they devised likewise a general plan for that 
purpose to be offered to the consideration of the respective legislatures. 

** And as both these papers appear to me to contain matters of the 
utmost consequence to the welfare of the Colonies in general and to 
have been digested and drawn up with great clearness and strength of 
judgment, I cannot but express my approbation of them and do there- 
fore recommend them to you as well worthy your closest and most 
serious attention.” 

The Assembly declined notwithstanding to entertain the plan; it 
met with no more favor from the other colonies generally nor yet from 
the “ Home Government.” 


On 15th April, 1756, the Governor announced to the Assembly 
that he had declared war against the Delaware Indians — stating that 
the Commissioners under the £60,000 Act had proposed to him to 
offer rewards for taking Indian prisoners and scalps —a proposition 
which we find was subsequently carried into effect and Indian scalps 
were actually paid for by the Government. 

On 3d February, 1757, occurs an entry in the Journal: “ Mr. 
Speaker and Mr. Franklin being called upon by the House to declare 
whether they would comply with the request of the House in going 
home to England to solicit a redress of our grievances, Mr. Franklin 
said that he esteemed the nomination by the House to that service 
as an high honor, but that he thought that if the Speaker could be 
prevailed upon to undertake it [the Speaker having practically just 
declined in consequence of ill health], his long experience in our public 
affairs and great knowledge and abilities would render the addition of 
another unnecessary. That he held himself honored in the disposition 
of the House and ‘ was ready to go whenever they should think fit 
to require his services.’ ” 

Unanimous thanks given, etc., and Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
Agent of the Province. William Franklin had leave to resign his 
position as clerk to accompany his father. An interesting relic of this 
period is here presented — the certificate for pay of Dr. Franklin as a 
member of the Assembly, with his endorsed receipt for part on ac- 
count, and the receipt of Deborah Franklin, his wife, for the residue, 
after Franklin had gone to England. 
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Considerable alarm was soon afterwards produced by the success 
of the French arms ; their army, estimated at 11,000 Regulars, Cana- 
dians, and Indians, and a large train of artillery, after a successful 
attack upon Fort William Henry, was threatening Albany and even 
New York city. The Governor, addressing himself to the Assembly, 
declared, August 16th, 1757: — 


“Tt is not my intention to aggravate our present Distress by a painful 
Review of what is past; but can I, Gentlemen consistent with my duty, for- 
bear to mention that this Province has been the unhappy seat of a cruel War 
for upwards of two Years groaning under the bloody Outrages of a most 
barbarous Enemy, the Troops sent to our protection defeated and destroyed, 
our Borders pillaged and laid waste, great Numbers murdered and carried into 
Captivity, and Eleven Thousand of the Enemy at this instant in the Heart 
of a Neighboring Province, at present carrying all before them; while we 
amidst this Series of Misfortunes, are neither put into a Sufficient Posture to 
defend ourselves, nor have Power or authority out of the vast number of 
fighting Men this Government contains, to send a single Man of them to the 
relief of our Neighbors, without calling in the ranging parties that are con- 
stantly out and evacuating the few Garrisons we have on our Frontiers now 
more than ever necessary for their Defence. ‘These things Gentlemen are so 
surprizing in their Nature, that they would exceed all Credibility, if the Facts 
were not too Flagrant and too fatally felt. Let me therefore entreat you if 
you make a distinction between Liberty and Slavery, between your inestima- 
ble Privileges as Englishmen, and a miserable Subjection to arbitrary Power, 
to embrace this opportunity, perhaps the last to retrieve as much as possible, 
former Krrors and act vigorously, as your All is now at stake.” 


The Assembly at once empowered the Governor to march a part 
of the troops of the Province to the assistance of the colony of New 
York, ‘‘in immediate danger of being lost to the crown,” and they 
authorized the Commissioners to give a bounty to one thousand vol- 
unteers, at the option of the Governor, and to supply them with arms 
and ammunition. They further addressed themselves to comply with 
the requisition for a permanent militia ; but the bill which they — 
framed was amended by the Governor in order “to make an equi- 
table and constitutional militia law,” while the Assembly, though no 
longer impeded by the presence of the Quakers, rejected the amend- 
ments because they would “ oblige the inhabitants to take a test as 
to their religious and conscientious scruples,” gave the Governor the 
appointment of the officers without the sanction of the people, and 
besides exempted the proprietary estates. 

On 8th March, 1758, the tones of William Pitt resounded in the 
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Assembly room urging the necessity of providing troops for active 
operations against the French, whereupon the Legislature at once 
responded. ‘They appropriated one hundred thousand pounds and 
ordered two thousand seven hundred men to be enlisted for the cam- 
paign — more men, say they, than a full share according to the pro- 
portions required of this Province —thus essentially contributing to 
the capture of Fort Du Quesne and to the subsequent complete de- 
struction of the French power in America. 

The death of George II. produced a ripple of excitement in the 
loyal city of Philadelphia, and was communicated formally to the 
House, January 27, 1761 — the usual “ glorious memory” of the de- 
funct sovereign, and the “universal applause” conceded to the live 
one upon his accession, etc., with the appropriate besprinkling of con- 
dolences and congratulations, formed the staple of messages and re- 
sponses. 

The curtain now rises upon the 
last individual monarch of America 
with as much applause and as many 
encores as had ever greeted the 
royal majesty of England — almost 
simultaneously appeared, Septem- 
ber 7, 1762, for the first time in 
the House, the man who was des- 
tined more than any other to guide 
the fortunes of Pennsylvania, and 
incidentally to mould those of Amer- 
ica as an independent sovereign- y 
ty. JOHN DICKINSON on that day 
“‘ was qualified and took his seat”’— 
he had been returned as a member 
on 12th May preceding, at a special 
session of short duration. 

A public meeting was called in 
the State House Yard by the Governor, on 
Ath February, 1764, to resist what is popu- 
larly known as “the March of the Paxton 
boys against Philadelphia.” 

This threatened ‘“ invasion” was occasioned 
by the effort to secure some Indian murderers of frontiersmen as was 
claimed, though it was believed that the inhabitants of Lancaster 
County (whose appetite for blood had been whetted by some murders 
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they had already committed in their own borough) were really desir- 
ous, in an undiscriminating retaliation against the Indians, to sacrifice 
to the Manes of their murdered friends a large body of inoffensive 
savages. These Indians were being christianized by the Moravians 
and they had placed themselves under the protection of the Province.! 

This meeting duly held at the State House, resulted in the prompt 
organization of a large force of citizens, to assist, in case of need, the 
handful of troops stationed at the barracks, where the Indians, one 
hundred and twenty-seven in number, men, women and children, 
were quartered. Even the Quakers are said to have borne their share 
of these military preparations. The approaching rioters were esti- 
mated at from seven to fifteen hundred, but on sight dwindled down 
to two hundred; they made a halt upon their arrival on Sunday 
evening at Germantown; there they were interviewed and after sat- 
isfying themselves (or prudentially pretending to do so) that the 
murderers whom they sought were not among the friendly Indians 
sheltered at the barracks, in town, they dispersed and returned home 
again. 

A caricature of the day burlesques the march of the City’s De- 
fenders up the hill and down again. 

After the accession of John Penn to the government of Penn- 
sylvania, the difficulties between the Proprietary family and the 
Legislature seemed to culminate in the persistent objections made by 
the former to the taxation of their uncultivated lands in the country ; 
it resulted in an earnest application to the King to take the govern- 
ment into his own hands, making equitable compensation to the Pro- 
prietaries. In their petition ‘to the King’s most Excellent Majesty,” 
to this end, they ascribe “the great obstructions to your Majesty’s 
service and the mischief to the Province during the last two wars ” 
entirely to the Proprietary form of government, and instanced the fact 
that the disagreements, thence inevitably resulting, had occasioned 
generally the surrender of the power of government to the crown, 
where the colonies had been settled under this form. 

They instructed their agents to press the application in every way 
consistent with the retention of their original essential rights as 


1 The Governor at the same time communicated the facts to the Assembly and 
earnestly recommended the passage of a Militia law for the purpose not only of 
defending the Indians, but supporting the government itself, thus threatened by a 
licentious set of people, ‘‘ who, have already given abundant proof, that neither 
religion, humanity, or laws, are objects of their consideration or of sufficient might 
to restrain them.”’ 
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TAXES AND — TARES. 47 


British subjects, as well as those specifically granted by the charter of 
Charles II. to Penn, and confirmed by the laws of the Province and 
the Royal assent. The propriety of this careful reservation was just 
now beginning to make itself manifest; its all-absorbing interest 
effectively cured all smaller grievances. 

In the autumn of this year (1764), the great event of the eighteenth 
century commenced to unfold itself. . 


Lrivy Lurse: lie 11755, Lruy Purse 000 17 63. 


The ministerial scheme of filling the shrunken purse of George HI. 
by the imposition of taxes in America, fixed by the British Parlia- 
ment and without reference to the Colonial legislatures, now assumed 
definite shape. 

The Colony of Massachusetts took the lead in entering the pro- 
test of the Colonies. As early as June 13th of this year, the 
House of Representatives of that Province instructed its agent, Israel 
Mauduit, to use his endeavors to obtain a repeal of * the Sugar Act,” 
and to exert himself to prevent a Stamp Act or any other imposi- 
tions and taxes upon that and the other American Provinces, and 
on behalf of Massachusetts invited the other colonies to join in the 
same measure. ‘The official letter, signed by JAMES O7TIs, THOMAS 
CUSHING, OXENBRIDGE THACHER, and by Thomas Gray and Ed- 
ward Sheaffe, was laid before the Pennsylvania Assembly on the sec- 
ond day of their session, September 11th, 1764. 

The Massachusetts Bay asks the united assistance of the several 
Colonies against the formidable attacks upon what it conceives to be 
the inseparable rights of British subjects, and desires that the agents 
of the several Colonies may be directed by the Representatives of the 
people on the Continent of North America to unite in the most serious 
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remonstrance against measures destructive of the Liberty, the Com- 
merce, and Property of the Colonists, and in their tendency pernicious 
to the real interest of Great Britain. ' 


i 


Grad OLY 


Benjamin Franklin, the Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, was 
promptly instructed to direct the Agent to guard the Colony against 
these and all other impositions while at the same time assuring the 
Home Government that a plan is being formed ‘to grant the neces- 
sary aids to the Crown and to contribute to the general defence that 
will not destroy or infringe the natural and legal rights of the Colo- 
nies or affect those of the Mother Country.” 


“INSTRUCTIONS TO RICHARD JACKSON. 


“The Representatives of the Freemen of the Province of Pennsylvania, in 
General Assembly met, having received Information of the Resolutions of the 
September House of Commons respecting the Stamp Duties and other Taxes 
22, 1784. proposed to be laid on the British Colonies, do most humbly con- 
ceive that the measures proposed as aforesaid if carried into execution, will 
have a Tendency to deprive the good People of this Province of their most 
essential Rights as British Subjects and of the Rights granted to them by 
the Royal Charter of King Charles the Second, and confirmed by Laws of this 
Province, which have received the Royal Approbation. 
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“The House of Assembly therefore most earnestly request you will exert 
your utmost endeavours with the Ministry and Parliament to prevent any 
such impositions and Taxes or any other Impositions or Taxes on the Colon- 
ists from being laid by the Parliament inasmuch as they neither are or can be 
represented, under their present Circumstances in that Legislature: Nor can 
the Parliament, at the great Distance they are from the Colonies, be properly 
informed, so as to enable them to lay such Taxes and Impositions with Justice 
and Equity, the Circumstances of the Colonies being all different one from 
the other.” 


Before yet a month had elapsed the brave little colony of Rhode 
Island sends to the Pennsylvania Assembly a communication dated 
October 8th, also calling attention to the anticipated Act of Parlia- 
ment. “ The impositions already laid on the trade of these Colonies,” 
say they through Stephen Hopkins, ‘must have very fatal conse- 
quences, but the act in embryo for establishing stamp duties.if effected 
will further drain the people and strongly point out their servitude. 
The resolution of the House of Commons that they have a right to tax 
the Colonies if carried into execution will leave us nothing to call our 
own.” 

The Rhode Island letter evoked a unanimous resolution from the 
Pennsylvania Assembly to enforce the instructions already given to 
their agents in London to remonstrate against the Stamp Act and all 
other acts of Parliament by which heavy burdens have been laid on 
the Colonies; still the response given to Stephen Hopkins was con- 
servative. 

These matters of deep concern induced the House to enforce still 


- more strongly their instructions by sending another agent “ to join 


with and assist”? Mr. Jackson. 

Franklin was designated and was elected notwithstanding a remon- 
strance from a number of inhabitants of Philadelphia, who objected to 
this selection because *“* Mr. Franklin has had a principal hand in pro- 
posing and promoting the petitions for a change of Government which 
now appear ”’ say they “ contrary to the sentiments of more than three 
fourths of the Province ;” it was resolved, ‘That Benjamin Franklin, 
Esq., be and he is hereby appointed to embark with all convenient 
despatch for Great Britain.” 

The murmurs of disapprobation which rolled from Massachusetts 
to the Carolinas and back again, found vent in a masterly protest from 
the pen of Samuel Adams. Deaf to the appeal, Parliament, late in 
March of 1765, passed the celebrated Stamp Act, enforcing the collec- 
tion of “a duty” (evidenced by a stamp) upon every paper used in 

4 
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judicial proceedings, in commercial transactions, and even in the daily 
amusements of the people, reaching pamphlets, newspapers, almanacs, 
playing cards. ‘The Act was not, however, to 
go into operation till the first of «November, 
but tidings of its passage reached America 
towards the middle of April. 

At first the colonists admitted themselves 
almost stupefied by the blow, the tendency of 
which was at once proclaimed to reduce the 
Colonies to slavery, but ‘“ the spirit of liberty 
informed the Press, we began to collect our 
scattered thoughts our privileges were set forth 
in a clear and striking light, which the latent 
spark of patriotism enkindled at once, and flew 
like lightning from breast to breast, it flowed 
from every tongue and Pen, and Press, till it 
diffused itself through every part of British 
America, it united us all— we seemed to be 
animated by one spirit and that spirit was 
LIBERTY.” 

In legislative assemblies Patrick Henry opened the ball in his well 
known speech before the House of Burgesses. ‘ Virginia gave the 
signal to the Continent,” wrote the British Commander-in-chief, and 
was promptly answered by Massachusetts, which at the instance of 
James Otis demanded a convention or union of all the Colonies that 
greater effect might be given to their resistance. 

Massachusetts unhesitatingly makes a formal appeal to her sister 
Colonies. Her communication received in the recess was promptly 
answered by the Speaker, who laid both letters before the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly upon their re-assembling on 10th September, 1765. 
Here was the first germ — the first practical suggestion for an actual 
union in counsel to secure the preservation of their rights and lib- 
erties, and in the same chamber which ultimately witnessed the fruition 
of “the more perfect union” of the present day. It is entitled to 
be presented in verbis ipsissimis. 


PRovINcE OF MaAssacuusEetTts Bay, Boston, June 8, 1765. 


Str, — The House of Representatives of this Province, in the present 
Session of the General Court, have unanimously agreed to propose a Meeting, 
as soon as may be, of Oommittees from the Houses of Representatives, or Bur- 
gesses of the several british Colonies on this Continent, to consult together on 
the present Circumstances of the Colonies, and the Difficulties to which they 
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are and must be reduced, by the Operation of the Acts of Parliament for 
levying Duties and Taxes on the Colonies, and to consider of a general and 
united, dutiful, loyal, and humble Representation of their Condition to his 
Majesty and the Parliament, and to implore Relief. The House of Repre- 
sentatives of this Province have also voted to propose, that such Meeting be 
at the City of New York, in the Province of New York, on the first Tuesday 
of October next, and have appointed a Committee of three of their members 
to attend that Service, with such as the other Houses of Representatives or 
Burgesses in the several Colonies may think fit to appoint to meet them; and 
the Committee of the House of Representatives of this Province are directed 
to repair to New York on said first Tuesday of October next, accordingly. 
If, therefore, your Honorable House should agree to this Proposal, it would 
be acceptable, that as early Notice of it as possible might be transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of this Province. 


To the Speaker of the House of on 


Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania. 


The response was prompt, — 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27, 1765. 
To the Honorable the Speaker of the House of 


Representatives for the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

Sir, — Your favor of the Eighth Instant coming to Hand in the Recess of 
our Assembly, I thought“proper to convene such members thereof as were in 
and near the city, to consider of your Proposal of a Congress at New York, 
in October next, to consist of Committees from the Houses of Representa- 
tives of the Several British Colonies-on the Continent and the business to be 
then transacted ; which being UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED by the Gentlemen 
who met, we have agreed to lay the same before our House, at their meeting 
on the Ninth of September Next; and you may be assured I shall not fail 
to transmit you, by the first opportunity afterwards, the Result of their Delib- 
erations thereon. In the mean Time I have the Honor to be with great Re- 
spect 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


Speaker. 


The House, when convened formally, wnanimously confirmed the 
Speaker's view and appointed a committee of three, with Mr. Speaker 
Fox, to attend the proposed Congress at New York, -—JouN DIcKIN- 
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SON, GEORGE BRYAN, and JoHN Morton. The three last mentioned 
were, with Wm. Allen, George Taylor, and a few others, appointed a 
committee to draft instructions. These were cautiously worded; while 
authorized to consult with the other colonies, and to join in petitions 
imploring relief from the late acts of Parliament, the Delegates were 
strictly enjoined to use “the most decent and respectful terms,” and 
to make a report of proceedings to the House. 

It was also ordered that the: Speaker should communicate their 
official acquiescence to the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

The Pennsylvania Assembly, in which John Dickinson was the able 
and patriotic leader, while thus careful to approach their sovereign in 
respectful and even humble terms, placed upon their Journals unequiv- 
ocal evidences of their steadfast purpose to claim their rights under 
the British Constitution, nor were these resolutions suppressed, but 
having been passed unanimously, they were ordered to be published in 
the newspapers, German as well as English. 

They pointed out the alacrity and liberality with which the Provin- 
cial Legislature had always met every requisition made by his Maj- 
esty, for carrying on military operations for the defense of America, 
and promised for the future every aid in men or money that might be 
needed for the public services.of the British American Colonies for 
their defense or security, but they insisted that the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania were entitled to every liberty, right, or privilege of sub- 
jects of Great Britain; “the Constitution of Government in this 
Province” say they, “is founded on the natural rights of mankind 
and the noble principles of English Liberty, and hence is, or ought 
to be perfectly free.” After specifying the infringements attempted, 
they conclude that they deem it their duty, “thus firmly to assert, 
with modesty and decency, their inherent rights, that their posterity 
may learn and know that it was not with their consent and acquies- 
cence, that any taxes should be levied by any Persons but their own 
Representatives, and they are desirous that these Resolves should re- 
main as a Testimony of the zeal and ardent desire of the present 
House of Assembly to preserve their inestimable rights, which as 
Englishmen they have possessed ever since this Province was settled 
—and to transmit them to their latest Posterity.” 

‘¢ The Congress of 1765 ” had not yet fully assembled at New York, 
when, on Saturday the 5th October, the ship Royal Charlotte, under 
the command of Captain Holland, and bearing the dreaded stamped 
papers for Pennsylvania, Jersey, and Maryland, was reported coming 
up the Delaware, rounding Gloucester Point. She was under convoy 
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of the royal man-of-war, the Sardine. Immediately the State House 
Bell, and the bells of Christ Church, were muffled and tolled ; and all 
the ships in port displayed their colors at half mast. 

In the afternoon, a public town meeting of several thousand citizens 
was held at the State House to prevent the landing of the stamps. 
Addresses were delivered by several prominent merchants and law- 
yers, declaring the act unconstitutional and void; and delegates were 
appointed to wait immediately upon John Hughes, the stamp master, 
—who it was said had been appointed for Pennsylvania at the in- 
stance of his friend Dr. Franklin, —to demand his resignation. Mr. 
Hughes temporized with the Committee, but as he was seriously ill in 
bed the Committee asked indulgence at the hands of the meeting which 
had awaited the reply, and which then adjourned till the following 
Monday. Upon reassembling in the square on the 7th, a letter was read 
from Mr. Hughes, pledging himself to take no action except in con- 
formity with that of the neighboring colonies. Huzzas at first greeted 
this concession, but they were soon changed to hisses upon the claim 
of one of the leaders that Mr. Hughes should have responded by an 
immediate resignation of the office of stamp master, absolutely and 
unequivocally. Still the dissatisfaction took no form of violence, 
though it resulted in the transfer of all the stamps to the royal ship 
without any attempt to land them. 

The circumstances attending this practical defeat of the Act, seem 
fully to justify the self congratulations of the newspapers of the day, 
on the public spirit displayed, as well as the moderation with which 
the measures were enforced. 

But the Merchants of Philadelphia, all honor to their memory, saw 
that this was not enough. The Act must be repealed, and until its 
repeal, measures should be devised to frustrate its future enforcement. 
It was determined, by striking directly at their commercial interests, 
to secure the codperative influence of their friends and correspondents 

1 Thomas Bradford, the son of William, who was of the committee to wait 
on Mr. Hughes, subsequently carried the written demand for his resignation, 
and has left on record in his journal that Hughes endeavored to avoid the resigna- 
tion of his office, alleging that he only knew of it by common report; ‘‘ but,” says Mr. 
Bradford, ‘‘ being at the post-oflice, to which I had free admission, I saw a large 
letter bearing the English stamp office seal, directed to Mr. Hughes. This I imme- 
diately communicated to two or three éf the Committee of Safety, who sat down and 
wrote a note to Mr. Hughes, with which I awaited upon him. He equivocated, and 
said he did not know he was appointed. I told him I had seen the package con- 
taining his commission,and that he had received it that day. This he could not 
deny, and made many trials to put me off. I compelled him to call his son and 
draw up his resignation, which satisfied the public.’’ 
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among the British merchants. Thomas Willing, Samuel Mifflin, 
Thomas Montgomery, Samuel Howell, Samuel Wharton, John Rhea, 
William Fisher, Joshua Fisher, Peter Chevalier, Benjamin Fuller, and 
Abel James were selected from among their number as a Committee. 
Resolutions were drawn up by which they pledged their honors to each 
other to require all new orders given for goods or merchandise in 
Great Britain not to be shipped, to countermand all former orders, and 
not even to receive goods for sale on commission, until and unless the 
Stamp Act should be repealed. 

These resolutions bear date October 25, 1765, and within a fortnight 
were signed by three hundred and seventy-five of the most prominent 
merchants and citizens of Philadelphia.! This, “the first Pledge of 
Honor” in the record of our Independence, may be justly regarded as 
the forerunner, if not the actual prototype, of that national interchange 
of ‘lives, fortunes, and sacred honors” on the 4th of July, 1776, that 
has rendered its “ Signers ”’ famous. 

The Shopkeepers of the time also appomted a Committee, and en- 
tered into an agreement not to buy British goods till the Stamp Act 
should be repealed. Their committee consisted of John Ord, Francis 
Wade, Joseph Deane, David Deshler, George Bartram, Andrew Doz, 
George Schlosser, James Hunter, Thomas Paschall, Thomas West, and 
Valentine Charles. 

Similar action was taken in New York,? on 31st day of October, by 


1 The original document had been carefully preserved in the family of William 
Bradford, the publisher of The Pennsylvania Journal. 

Thomas Bradford, then an apprentice to his father, and still a mere youth, states in 
his MS. journal that he was sent to procure many of the signatures, and that be had 
always treasured the document as the first public act of resistance to the oppressions 
of the British Crown. He confided it to his grandson, Col. William Bradford, some 
fifty years since, by whom it has been very properly deposited in the archives of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. An authentic fac-simile has been accorded a 
prominent place in the National Museum. 

2 After a very able summary of the oflicial proceedings of the Congress, and of 
the various colonial bodies, Mr. Bancroft proceeds to say: ‘‘ Something more was 
needed to incline England to relent, and the merchants of New York on the last 
day of October, coming together unanimously bound themselves to send no new 
orders for goods or merchandise, to countermand all former orders, and not even 
to receive goods on commission unless the Stamp Act was repealed.’’ A further 
eulogy on the city of New York as “the driver home of navigation, in renouncing 
all commerce, who, having no manufactures, yet gave up every comfort from abroad 
rather than continue trade at the peril of freedom; and who, assuming the post of 
greatest danger, sent expresses to invite the people of the neighboring government 
to join in the league, justly confident they would follow the example of New York.”’ 
But see page 186, note. 
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RESISTANCE TO THE STAMP ACT. dO 


the Merchants, as well as by the Shopkeepers ; and by those of Boston 
on 3d of December following. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the original New York and Boston 
agreements cannot be found. 

Every act requiring a stamp under the law was anticipated when 
feasible, and where not, it was determined to ignore the law alto- 
gether. We find even marriages consummated earlier than the day 
originally fixed, to avoid using stamps for licenses, since dispensing 
with these might involve very serious consequences legally. As the 
dreaded November 1st approached, no effort was left untried to render 
it a day of sadness and of gloom. 

On the 31st day of October, the newspapers appeared in mourning 
for the death of Liberty, and declared an intention to suspend publi- 
cation from ‘the fatal to-morrow, till means can be found to elude 
the chains forged for us.” } 

The bells were rung muffled and every indication of grief for a 
national calamity adopted that ingenuity could invent. Still no hesi- 
tation appears at resorting to every means to make the law a prac- 
tical nullity. While a large proportion determined and agreed among 
themselves to proceed in their usual avocations, regardless of stamps, 
it was rendered impossible to procure the latter, and no official recog- 
nition of the detested stamp was even allowed. ‘The only stamped 
papers discovered in use by any vessel trading at Philadelphia, were 
intercepted and publicly burnt at the Coffee House.?, The Stamp Act 
everywhere throughout the country became a dead letter, the stamp 
masters having resigned either voluntarily or by compulsion, and no 
stamps seem ever to have been officially distributed in any one of the 
thirteen colonies. 

Four colonies were not represented at the Congress in New York : 
New Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, while the 
representatives of Connecticut, New York, and North Carolina did 
not feel themselves authorized to sign the addresses to the King and 
to the two Houses of Parliament. These state papers succintly set 
forth all the grievances of the colonies under fourteen heads, and were 
signed by the Delegates from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. On the 7th January, 
1766, they were laid before the Pennsylvania Assembly, which after 
passing a vote of thanks to their delegates, ordered the transmission 
of the addresses to England. 

1 See pages 56, 57, and 60. 

2 See page 59 for the only specimen extant rescued from the flames, from Du 
Simitiere’s collection in the Philadelphia library. 
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M forry to be .obliged 


to acquaiat’ my Read-§ 


: tra, that as TheSramp- 
Act, isfear’d ta be ob 


B \igatory upor us after B 


the Farftof November en- 


bear'the Burrhen, has thought it expedient 
to spar awhile, inorder fadeNeerss whe- 
@} tacr-any Methads can be found to elude the 


f Chains forged foy.tis. and eftape.the infup-§ 
iscwhich ic is hoped. from i 


: ble Sla 
fie juft Reprefentations now made againit 


thar Adt, may. be. effected. .Mcan sthile, § 
K>snruft earnefily Requeft every Fadividual & 
of wham have Mf dcietutis are the Sonds of 
me pref cewea nates : 


bof my Subfcriberg, many 
. ‘i wo 


been Jong behind Hand, shap-they woul 
W immediately Difcharge thelr reaipeeve At- 


: cont myfelf during the Interval, but 
be Better prepared to proceed agaia with 


thie Paper, whehever an opening, for that j 
f Piixpofé appears, which I hope will beg 


{ (ben, WIELIAM BRADFORD. 


RA SETS LST EE 


Remember, O my friahds? dhe Laws, rhe Rightsy 
Ted genereyr flan / prover delivver'd dotut; 4 
From aye 18 age; bf ike teretan d. fore fatberry 
Bois nro igs Yhrnds 
e tranjant yt 
De hee cite) ‘eng 


Pt Anat’ make our liriee iad 
Oe oar deaths glorious In & 
ah | IBERT 


F impéimity, and e 
é the Earp tether is Relig 


Sfatterufing to tis hag pr luced needlefs Enquiries, and 

vijuiifiulle Cgnivyes of what je (rue in Fact or no more 
pA cisan Falie inv tation.---Bor how unhappily is i to 
Bi be debarr'd from this lat Relief in @ Jangerous and tick- 
aly Beate! Hoye mic’ yw trolly to pine amd die while no 
ML kond PhyGctan'y ali. ed to explore the Cale, or pre- 
IM Céribe theCare ot oor manifold Dilorters/ The love of 


BY Bale, vod ablence of Para in fone Diltempere, i9& fatal 
mprom of the delpgrate-Lircum(tynces of the Patieat. J 
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nedhiae B fying, (¥ fatal T e-mer-% 
ae) thx Publitherot this Paper unable wo & 


the Deprivation uf any inliv 


; bieton lq arrived bere the fap Enladiehes Packet, 


Sf Willidm Earl of Dartmouth, Sodm Jenyns, © 
H liot, Job York, Geosgs Rice: John Roberts, Jevemi- 


A perform di 

Copanna, July rte Tho detachment of one hundred 
A men irafted for Lowifiana, are‘on (he marclt for Ferrol, 
) witeve they aeto embark on beard the Unieory trigate 


XPIRING: In Hopes of a Refurrection to Lirz agains 


eae £ : tA> pit LPM 


And in all political Diforders spe more contented we are 
Sf undeythem, -f much the wor are t i 


» and fo much 


i forihed aghinit it can profper, for 
at once Uoretty and confutes the darkeft and moft invete- 
pate Calamny. Bur althoughipyblic Vifmae cannot be 
aftetted by: the Indulgence ef the mot unlimited Free- 
dom ‘of ing-or writing, yt Opprefion and Tyran- 
sy e08 it ved all its Infuenoiifrom ive Secrecy, may be 
extremely benefited by the Rererfe. For chis reafon, in 


Konnirice fabjeRed to the inttiable Demands of Power @ 


and Avarice, the frit Artempyy to infpise Peepte with a, 
jut Senfe af their Condition, yre-commonly nipt in the 
Buc: It is of dhe fal ImportmBe'to the Views of defign- 
ing Da\s-to Oey wp the mol, frecersful and yniverfal 
Channei of Information from Ge People, when they-are 
forming chick. Sebamed 2¢ need only ro be known in or-! 
dex s0.-ba-Oppeded, . Beflee-the Deprivation - of our’ 
whole Liberty mad, be jultifiedion the fame Principles as 


horty of the Profa unduubredly is- 

Row: auijable is the Knjoyment of Liberty t- But how 
itade! “Tie therefore fin- 
New-Bagland Spirit fo. 


ly frep in’ ee Tienes walk eondsicend 


a fnSubevifion'to new and unwarantable Reftrictiions. 
rearé, that f. may be able, not only tog 


A Day, an Hour of virtuous Liberty, 
Ie worth a whole Eternity in Bondage. 
May we all ad Joyal Sobjeéts, and free born Britons 


) exert our utreolt to preferve the Rights and Liberties 


our Country, in a Manner that fhall add Honour to our 
Endeavours ; that future Potterity may reap the Benefit, 


and ble(s the Hands which were the Leframents of pro- B 


curing it.<+ 
That Glory then, the brighteft Crown of Praife, 
Which every Lover of his Country's Wealth, 
And’ every Patron of Mankind delerves 5 
Will gracefulty. adorn fuch Pasriot’s Deeds, 
And fave behind an Honour chat will lat 
With Praife insmortal to the Bnd of Time. 


Budlon, frou Londen, by whom sor 
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R ° M E. 


the fol- 
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(Ame city 1 and alto Cuftog Rotwloram of. the porth ang 


weit-ridings in thefaid county of York and of the city of 
= county of the Same city; and -Ainfty, other 9 
Bh wile Aynitry, of York. 


York, ‘an 


The ‘king has been pleafed to appoint the right hen. 


uh Dyfon, and Willlam Fitzherbert, Eiqrs; to be com- 
miffiowers of teitle,tad “for ingeting and. improving 

bis majefty’s plantations in America, and elfewhere. 
Lhe king has been pleated: td it ‘unto the amt 
ie 


MH hon. Richard Vj{count How, theoffice of treafurer of 
5) Majefty"s navy: 


St. James's, Axgufl ap, By whe lak ‘Vetrecs from Col. 


Definaretz, bis inajelty's commitiaty at Dunkirk, we 


Barc allurod, that drderg>were given by, the Fréach mini- 
Mi fry, for inthediately fetting about 


the demotition... of 
the Jettecs, which are tho fupport,of thé harbour of 
Dunkirk. 


H Warfarv, Aegufiv.) The tribune of Greab Poland, f 
held at Pofhanis, Kas granted perinilfion to the Luthe- 
A cans at Lobfeutz. to open their church, whickhas been 


(hut near twenty years; 10 provide a minifter, and to 


vine (ervice iv pyblic. ‘ 


with a governor, two capuchin: friars, & cqynam fhooary 
at war, and fonie civil oficers. 


idpal Part, fuch as the Li- f 


arquis of -Rocking- fj 
Fl hats to De lod lieutenant of the weft-ridings of the coun- 
El ty of York, and of the city of York, and county of the ff 


ard E. 


Codi, July 25, “Letters d by the tat fri 

Gibralter fay; the report afore epics that the ‘Alge, 

fines have Pape omys Dey, and tleclared.war againty all 

the European powers eact Bland TANGt, 

Ml ucteve. except En, and F; Proves 
w. BOR 


Lo i 
Auguf 17. On Thurfiay at the Ming's aAma tavern iv 


Cornhill, anelegant entertainment yas gingn by the 


conmmittce of North-Amersan merchants to-Richaed J 


Glover, and Charles Garth, Efgrs; when ‘tile gent! 
M men received thothanks cf that bod , fur their aba 
S| yours to prevent the foldiery from 
the private hoofes ot their tellow-fubjects in Amurica 
Part ya letter from an Gficer iw the Baf-India fereate, 
daled frem tha Avictur camp, Jammaryt, s765. * 
- © Inany kit I acquainted you wo Gla Uhre 
dace Madure. The army has fince conquered the An 
tur cquatry for the Nal 


# Polyagor contiguous to thig country; both 
motually maintained ao ioten of the Nabot uh 
now 4 meerly on account of the impenctrable woods 
ase pofleffed of. You certainly have heard betore of the 
menrorabie battle Major Munro gained st Benge! over 
pa Dowla, one of the moftfurmbable pewera of Lidi- 
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the.command of trade ia 
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the feamen and troops umdes Admiral Keppel and 
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dg. a1rWe hear lord Wifiount Spencer ip iartly to be 
Bi created an earl. 


y All thoughts of any farther changes arevfaid to.Le en- Fi 


tircly laid alide. 


It is reported, that a pérfon of high rarik,.on being’ 3 


Rj lately oftered a great ou , 
Ate refuled =m,» yee. 
i‘ that. he could not potibly: 
hecept of ik, contitently with} 
the love he bare to the Britub 
nation, which would ever be 
} the object uf bis care and mtten- 
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Monday forar difpatebes Gai 
Hiro be of wnportance, were re~ 
“ceiveal here tram’ Maidan, ue 
the fubjeéthias not yettranty 
Private letters from Pare 
mentions that Phin Oe “region 
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ANNAPOLIS, Oapbir dh 
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The determined and uniform resistance. produced its natural result, 
and the obnoxious law was finally repealed, March 18, 1766. 

Rumors of the repeal had reached Philadelphia as early as 27th 
March, by the way of Ireland through Maryland, and they were reit- 
erated, though not credited, early in April, but on (Monday morning) 
May 20th, the brig Minerva, Captain Wise, anchored opposite the 
town, and having been boarded by an ‘“ individual,” the news was _ 
ascertained and the official copy of the repeal, printed by Baskett, 
the King’s printer, was brought ashore and read aloud at the London 


Coffee House. 


This Act recited the passage of the Act, at the previous session 
of Parliament, for applying certain stamp duties, ete. And that 
Whereas the continuance of the said Act would be attended with many 
emconveniences and may be productive of consequences greatly detri- 
mental to the commercial interests of these Kingdoms ; 


Map it therefore pleafe Wour mot Ercel- 
lent QBajeltp, that it map be enated; and be it enaied 
bp the King’s mof Excellent Wareltp, dp and with the 
Advice and Confent of the Los Spiritual and Cempo- 
ral, and Commons, in this prefent joarliament affem- 
bled, and bp the Authozitp of the fame, Chat from and 
after the firft Dap of May, Mne thoufand feven pundzev 
and firtp fir, the above-mentioned At, and the feveral 
Batters and Chings therein contained, thall be, and ig 
and are berebp repealed and made void to all Jntents 
and JPurpofes whatfoever. 


An immense crowd collected, and Captain Wise was brought ashore 
amid acclamations to enjoy a large bowl of punch, to drink prosperity 
to America. ‘The next evening the city was grandly illuminated and 
numerous devices displayed, “for which,” says the ‘“ Pennsylvania 
Gazette,” ‘the public is indebted to the Ladies who exercised their 
fancies on the occasion.” 

Bonfires abounded, as did barrels of beer, and on the 21st we have 
to chronicle ‘‘an elegant entertainment at the State House,” where 
the Governor (John Penn, then just about to be married to Anne 
Allen, elder daughter of William Allen the Chief Justice, and who 
was very probably awaiting this repeal for the purpose), the officers 
of the Government, of the Army, and of the Navy, including Captain 
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7 | a | 
rich, fond preset et fecrre Apc. Ua erarourn 
: floes, wan tet, \corfuntt, 10 ae 
e of hee same Comm dik ot maw Yor . 


This paper was fent from New York and put tp at the 
Coffee house in Philadelphia. 

Jee an account-of the burning of bro /dam ip papers in New Yor& 
(nn the Nav York Mercury /20 Jt a for January 3 Y66 : I" page 
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THE “JUST DEPENDENCY” ACT. 61 


Hawker, of the Sardine, and strangers in the city, sat down to a 
sumptuous feast in the Banqueting Hall. Due honor was done by 
toasts to the King and all the royal family, and to Lords, Commons, 
and Ministry, and especially by name to Mr. Pitt, to Lord Camden, 
to Daniel Dulany, of Mary- 
land,! to the London Com- L Us Ss 
mittee of Merchants, to the Le : Ve a 
Virginia Assembly, and to aah we Ob. 
all the other Continental He G VA ; -_ Gig ° 
Assemblies actuated by the 
like zeal for the liberties of their Country ; ‘ May,” said they, 
‘‘the interest of Great Britain and her colonies be always united.” 
The worshipful the Mayor did the honors while cannon, placed in 
the State House Yard, boomed forth the royal salute after ‘“ The 
King,” and appropriately responded. after every other toast. It was 
determined at the table to specially honor the 4th June approaching, 
as the birthday of ‘‘ our most gracious Sovereign, and to dress our- 
selves in a new suit of the manufactures of England, and give what 
Home-spun we have to the poor.” 
The Sardine, which had been kept in quarantine with the detested 
stamps on board, was brought up before the town and gayly decorated. 
On the 3d June, the Governor announced to the House the repeal of 
the Stamp Act; a copy of the Repealing Act, and another for “ secur- 
ing the just dependency of the colonies on the Mother Country,” as 
the Honorable Mr. Conway phrased it, were laid before the House. 


(hat the faid Colonies 
and JOlancationg in America fave been, ate, and of 
Right ought to be, fubodinate unto, and dependent 
upon, the Fmperial Crown and Parliament of Great 
Britain; and that the King’s Adajetty, bp and with the 
Advice and Confent of the Lowes Spiritual and Cem- 
poral, and Commons of Great Britain, in [Parliament 
affembled, bad, bath, and of Right ought to have, full 
Potoer and Authority to make Laws and Statutes of 
fufficient ffoace and Ualidity to bind the Colomes ana 
Weople of America, Subjeks of the Crown of Great Bri. 
tam, in all Cales whattoever. 


This elicited an address of thanks to the ** most gracious Sovereign,” 


1 Mr. Dulany, though afterwards a loyalist, staunchly opposed the Stamp Act as 
unconstitutional. 
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and the assurance therein that they were “fully sensible how much 
the happiness of your People depends on a perfect harmony and con- 
nection between Great Britain and her Colonies, we assure your Maj- 
esty, that no care or endeavours shall be wanting on our part, to 
promote and establish that Union of affection and interests so essen- 
tial to the welfare of both, and to preserve that loyalty and affection 
to your Majesty’s person and government, which we esteem to be one 
of their first and most important duties.” 

This ‘‘ just dependency” or Declaratory Act contained the germ 
of much future trouble. 

The Agents for Pennsylvania, in London, were instructed to give 
the Assembly ‘“ the earliest intelligence of every new measure or reg- 
ulation, that shall be proposed or intended to be proposed in Parlia- 
ment, wherein the general liberties of America, or those of this 
colony, may in the least be affected or concerned.” 

Many months were allowed to elapse, however, ere any attempt 
was made by Great Britain to exercise the power, claimed by this 
statute, when suddenly, in 1767, an act was passed for imposing 
duties on glass, paper, painters’ colors, and TEA; the duties were 
trifling, but the discussions incident to the Stamp Act had opened 
the eyes of the colonists, generally, to their rights as freemen under 
the Constitution of England. In the guise of a plain farmer, John 
Dickinson, by a series of letters published in the newspapers, clearly 
demonstrated the necessity of resisting the imposition of a tax by the 
British Parliament, and pointed out that a free people are not those 
over whom only a Government is reasonably and equitably exercised, 
but those who live under a Government so constitutionally checked 
and controlled, that its exercise otherwise is rendered impossible. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania at once enjoined their agents in 
London, under date of February 20, 1768, “to codperate with the 
agents of the other colonies in any decent and respectful application to 
Parliament (in case such application is made by them), for a repeal 
of the late act imposing duties on the importation of paper, glass, ete., 
into the American Provinces, which act is looked upon as highly in- 
jurious to the rights of the people.” On the same day the House 
adjourned to meet on the 9th of May following. 

In the recess the Speaker received a communication from the 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Assembly, setting forth specif- 
ically the infringements upon the constitutional rights of the Proy- 
inces by this Revenue Act and asking suggestions. This deservedly 
celebrated ‘ Circular Letter”? was promptly, May 10th, laid before 
the Assembly. 
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As the necessary instructions had already been given to their 
agents, and the Pennsylvania Assembly only remained two days in 
session, no further official action was taken at this time. 

Upon the very day of their reassembling an artful letter from Lord 


Hillsborough, the Co- 
Slovo 


lonial Secretary, was 
transmitted by the 
Governor to the House, 
in which he sought, 
after bestowing praise 
upon Pennsylvania for 
the reverence and re- 
spect always shown by her to the Constitution, to detach her from 
the interests of her sister colonies. He invites her to stamp the 
action of Massachusetts as unjustifiable. On the same day, in bold 
and emphatic language, the protest of Virginia was laid before the 
House. ‘ While,” say they, ‘“‘ we do not affect Independency of our 
Parent Kingdom, we aspire to the national rights of British subjects, 
and assert that no power on Earth has the right to impose Taxes 
upon us without our consent.” The Old Dominion not only endorsed 
what Massachusetts had done, but expressed the opinion “that the 
Colonies should unite in a firm and decent opposition to every measure 
which might affect their rights and liberties.” 

Lord Hillsborough’s letter elicited a Resolution fully sustaining the 
magnanimous views of Massachusetts, and insisting upon “the un- 
doubted right of the various Assemblies of the Colonies to correspond 
with each other relative to grievances affecting the general welfare.”’ 

A committee was at once appointed to express the sentiments of 
Pennsylvania, who reiterated and enforced the instructions already 
given on 20th Febuary to their agents, and inclosed for presentation to 
the King, to the Peers, and to the Commons, separate petitions, insisting 
“upon those rights, and that freedom which they are by birth entitled 
to as men and Englishmen who cannot be legally taxed, either by the 
principles of equity or the Constitution, but by themselves or their 
legal Representatives.” In writing to their agents they also drew 
attention to the fact that the reasons assigned by them, throughout 
the petitions, to induce a repeal were ‘‘ very much confined to the 
right of the Colony in being exempted from Parliamentary taxation ; 
little is said on the inexpediency of the regulation adopted by the 
Act, lest seeming to rely on the latter should weaken the arguments in 
support of the former.” 
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Thus ‘‘ the most temperate province of Pennsylvania” had scarcely 
need to be” roused from its slumbers by the voice of the Old Domin- 
ion,” as has been alleged. 

These direct protests, ably seconded by the Merchants throughout 
the country, who entered again into agreements not to import from 
England those articles that were subjected to a tax, finally produced 
the repeal, April 12, 1770, of this Act, though an exception was still 
made by Parliament. ‘That exception was the duty on tea, an article 
that even then had become a necessity, and had yielded to the East 
India Company £130,000, sterling, per annum. Relying upon the im- 
portance of this beverage, and apparently believing that, by reducing 
its price, the technical claim of ‘“ right to tax America,” could continue 
to be made, an export duty was actually taken off, while a smaller duty 
on ¢~mportation into the colonies was imposed, and even this was at- 
tempted to be covered up by requiring its payment in England, thus 
to the consumers the cost apparently was alone increased. 

The Americans were not to be taken unawares, nor yet to be over- 
come by the bribe ; they detected the ‘* snake in the grass,” and forth- 
with set about crushing its head. 

In the Pennsylvania Assembly, on 4th February, 1771, a committee 
was appointed to draft a petition to the King for repeal of this duty 
also, ‘since great danger is apprehended from the continuance of such 
a precedent for taxing the Americans without their consent.” Messrs. 
Dickinson and Morton were both on this committee, which, on 5th 
March, represented their grievance in a respectful though firm and 
able petition for redress. Corresponding instructions were given to 
their Agent in London, and reiterated at every session, but without 
avail. 

The legislature was not unmindful during the lull following the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act, of charitable or of scientific wants of the times. 
Their journals teem with reports on the Pennsylvania Hospital — an 
institution which they had in every way fostered from its establish- 
ment, some dozen years before. The individual members frequently 
assumed duties the salaries of which they appropriated to this noble 
foundation. 

In their encouragement of scientific researches the Assembly sanc- 
tioned and contributed to the erection of a building, destined to be 
famous in the history of Independence. This was ‘The Observa- 
tory ” in the State House yard. 

The American Philosophical Society had presented a petition to 
the Assembly in October, 1768, setting forth that a transit of Venus 
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over the sun would take place on the third of June, following, that it 
would afford the best method of determining the dimensions of the 
solar system, together with the correct longitude of the places where 
observations should be made, etc., that as none other would occur for 
more than one hundred years, the interests of astronomy as well as of 
navigation demanded the encouragement of public bodies, and hence 
they requested that some provision should be made by the govern- 
ment for ‘“‘the purchase of a reflecting telescope of about three feet 
focus, and to defray expenses.” It was stated that no telescope was 
to be found in the Province, and possibly none on the Continent, 
proper for the purpose. 

This petition was now supplemented by another, asking permission 
to erect an observatory in the State House grounds, ‘‘ with such pub- 
lic assistance as you may think convenient for erecting the same.” 

These requests were both complied with by the Assembly. The 
telescope was ordered through Dr. Franklin— the then agent of 
Pennsylvania at London. £100 were granted, and permission given 
for the erection of the required building upon the public grounds. 

The telescope duly arrived ; the observations were made by David 
Rittenhouse, assisted by Dr. John Ewing, Joseph Shippen, Thomas 
Pryor, James Pearson, and Dr. Hugh Williamson and Charles Thom- 
son, —the two last mentioned destined to become prominent in the 
history of their country. ‘The weather proved fine, and the situation 
very favorable, so that the society had the gratification to report that 
their observations ‘“ had been highly acceptable to those learned bodies 
in Europe to whom they have been communicated.” 

While no trace of this building is now visible, the foundations were 
discovered, when recently perfecting the sewerage of the Square. It 
appears to have been of circular shape, and was erected about forty 
feet due west from the rear door of the present Philosophical Hall, and 
about same distance south from the wall of the present (eastern) wing. 
It would form an eminently appropriate site for a monument to the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, so long in contemplation. 


The period of non-importation in Philadelphia gave rise to various 
new enterprises, among them the establishment of a china factory in 
Southwark. Gousse Bonnin (apparently a Dane) and George An- 
thony Morris of Philadelphia, were the proprietors. 

In January, 1771, they applied to the Assembly for aid. But little 


is known in regard to this attempt ; the present interest in “ the 
5 
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Ceramic Art” seems to call for the petition in full as laid upon the 
table in the Assembly room. It reads as follows : — 


THE ADDRESS OF THE PROPRIETORS OF THE CHINA MANUFACTORY. 


Worrny Sirs :— We, the Subscribers, actuated as strongly by the sincer- 
est Attachment to the interest of the Public as to our private Emolument, 
have at our sole Risque and Expence introduced into this Province a Manu- 
facture of Porcelain or China Earthen Ware, a Commodity, which by Beauty 
and Excellence, hath forced its way into every refined Part of the Globe, 
and created various imitative Attempts, in its Progress through the different 
Kingdoms and Principalities of Europe, under the Sanction and Encourage- 
ment of their several Potentates. Great Britain which hath not been the least 
backward, in Royal Testimonials of Favour to the first Adventurers, in so 
capital an Undertaking, cannot yet boast of any great Superiority in Work- 
manship, surpassing Denmark, France and the Austrian Netherlands, she 
yields the Palm to Saxony, which in her Turn gives Place to the East Indies. 
America, in this general Struggle, hath hitherto been unthought of, and it is 
our peculiar Happiness to have been primarily instrumental in bringing her 
forward ; but how far she shall proceed, in a great Measure, depends on the 
Influence of your generous Support. We have expended great Sums in bring- 
ing from London Workmen of acknowledged Abilities, have established them 
here, erected spacious Buildings, Mills, Kilns and various Requisites, and 
brought the Work, we flatter ourselves, into no contemptible Train of Perfec- 
tion. A Sample of it we respectfully submit to the Inspection of your 
Honourable House, praying it may be viewed with a favourable Eye having 
Reference to the Disadvantages under which we engaged; if happy enough to 
merit your approbation we would not wish to aspire at the Presumption of 
dictating the Measure of your Encouragement, but with all Humility hint at 
the Manner. You Gentlemen, who are appointed to a dignified Pre-eminence 
by the free Votes of your Countrymen, as well for your known Attachment 
to their truest Welfare, as superior Knowledge must be sensible, that capital 
Works are not to be carried on by inconsiderable Aids or Advancements : 
Hence it is, we beg leave to point out the Propriety of a Provincial Loan, at 
the Discretion of your Honourable House, independent of Interest, for a cer- 
tain Term of Years. Under such Indulgence, on our Part we shall not be 
deficient in the Display of a Lively Gratitude, and the Promotion of the 
Colony’s service, by the introducing of an additional Number of Experienced 
Workmen the Extension of our Buildings, and Improvement of the Manu- 
facture, endeavoring to render it equal in Quality to such as is usually im- 
ported, and vending it at a cheaper Rate. We have the Honour, etc., etc., ete. 


The “Tea Act” of Parliament still remained upon the Statute 
Book ; it was, however, practically nullified by the absolute refusal of 
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the Americans themselves to import, or even to receive the tea on 
board the ships belonging to American ports. This caused an immense 
accumulation in the warehouses of the East India Company in London. 
In collusion with the ministry, the latter set about chartering vessels 
themselves, having determined, in the language of the day, “* to cram 
the tea down the throats” of the colonists. These vessels were to be 
consigned to different parties in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston. 

News of this fact reaching Philadelphia at the end of September, 
gave rise to an unprecedented commotion among the inhabitants, and 
possibly to the now well-known expression of *‘a tempest in a tea pot,” 
for to such “‘ base uses”? may the most solemn events be subservient. 
The Philadelphia papers teem with addresses to the Commissioners 
and to the public. Probably the most able is from Scevola, in the 
“Pennsylvania Chronicle,” of the 11th October. The Boston papers 
took up the refrain, and, on the 14th of the same month, ‘“* express the 
same sentiments in regard to the tea, expected from London, as the 
people of New York and Philadelphia, whose conduct they highly 
approve and strongly urge their countrymen to imitate. The masters 
of all their London vessels, too, they expect, like those of New York 
and Philadelphia, will refuse to bring any tea to America while the 
duty remains.” 

An immense public meeting was held in the State House Yard on 
the 16th day of October, 1773, when the following spirited resolutions 
were adopted, and appeared in the public prints on the 18th: — 

“ Resolved, That the disposal of their own property is the inherent right of 
freemen; that there can be no property in that which another can, of right, 
take from us without our consent; that the claim of Parliament to tax Amer 
ica is, in other words, a claim of right to levy contributions on us at pleasure. 

“That the duty imposed by Parliament upon tea landed in America is a 
tax on the Americans, or levying contributions on them without their consent. 

“That the express purpose for which the tax is levied on the Americans, 
namely, for the support of government, administration of justice, and defense 
of his Majesty’s dominions in America, has a direct tendency to render Assem- 
blies useless, and to introduce arbitrary government and slavery. 

“That a virtuous and steady opposition to this Ministerial plan of goy- 
erning America is absolutely necessary to preserve even the shadow of liberty, 
and is a duty which every freeman in America owes to his country, to himself, 
and to his posterity. 

“That the resolution lately entered into by the East India Company to 
send out their tea to America, subject to the payment of duties of its being 
landed here, is an open attempt to enforce this Ministerial plan, and a violent 
attack upon the liberties of America. 
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“That it is the duty of every American to oppose this attempt. 

“That whoever shall, directly or indirectly, countenance this attempt, or 
in any wise aid or abet in unloading, receiving, or vending the tea sent or to 
be sent out by the East India Company, while it remains subject to the pay- 
ment of a duty here, is an enemy of his country. 

“That a committee be immediately chosen to wait on those gentlemen 
who, it is reported, are appointed by the East India Company to receive and 
sell said tea, and request them, from a regard to their own characters, and the 
peace and good order of the city and province, immediately to resign their 
appointment.” * 


Notice of the actual sailing on the 27th of September, of the ship 
with the cargo of tea intended for PHILADELPHIA, was publicly given 


1 In Boston, on 8d November, a meeting was held at ‘‘ Liberty Tree,’’ to enforce 
the resignation of the consignees of the tea intended for that city, which proved in- 
effective, but resulted in another on 5th November, when the Hon. John Hancock, 
Ksq., was chosen Moderator, and at which it was — 

‘¢ Resolved, That the sense of this town cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of certain judicious resolves, lately entered into by our worthy brethren, the 
citizens of Philadelphia.” Here follow the resolves of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
of October 16th, preceding, as given in the text. 

It is especially noteworthy that the handsome compliment thus and then paid to 
the city of Philadelphia, was, in 1873, returned in kind, by the selection for com- 
memoration—as the salient event in the history of the defeat of the ‘* Tea 
Scheme ” — of the patriotic action of the Bostonians. 

At this Boston meeting it was also, — ‘‘ Resolved, that it is the determination of 
this town by all means in their power, to prevent the sale of the teas exported by the 
East India Company,”’ ete., ete. The Messrs. Clarke, Messrs. Faneuil & Winslow, 
as well as the Hutchinsons, all consignees of the tea, were evasive in their responses 
sent to this assemblage, which declared them to be ‘‘ daringly affrontive to the 
town.”’? A renewal of a demand for their resignations at another meeting held on 18th 
November, also resulted in an equivocal reply, which was voted ‘‘ not satisfactory.”’ 

On the 28th, the ship Dartmouth, Captain Hall, eight weeks from London, with 114 
chests of the long expected and much talked of tea, “ actually arrived and anchored 
at the Long Wharf;’’ immediately appeared a notification for every friend of his 
country, to himself and to posterity, to meet at Faneuil Hall, to take action in the 
premises — but Faneuil Hall proved too small to hold the multitude which answered 
the call, and an adjournment was had at the ‘‘ Old South Meeting House,’’ — 
where the sense of the meeting was declared: ‘ That it is the firm resolution of this 
body, that the tea shall not only be sent back in the same bottom, but that no duty 
shall be paid thereon.’’? As the consignees had professed a desire to give satisfac- 
tion to the town, the meeting ‘‘ out of great tenderness to these persons, notwith- 
standing the time hitherto expended upon them to no purpose,’’ adjourned over till 
the next day, the 30th November, in order to receive reply, but that proving no 
more satisfactory, promises were extorted from the captain of the vessel, then in 
port, as well as the owner, and effectually to secure their compliance, a watch was 
then appointed for the Dartmouth, as well as for the expected vessels, to which 
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in the papers of the first day of December, and, as it was then hourly 
expected, the ‘‘ Americans”’ were urged to ‘‘ be wise — be virtuous.”’ 
On the 27th of September the self-constituted Committee for Tarring 
and Feathering had issued handbills of the most friendly kind to the 
pilots on the Delaware River, admonishing them: ‘“‘ Do your duty if 
perchance you should meet with the (tea) ship Polly, Captain 


equally they determined their resolutions should apply; then pledging each other to 
carry their votes and resolutions into execution at the risk of their lives, they peace- 
ably adjourned, after thanking those who ‘‘ came from the adjoining towns for their 
countenance and union with this body in this exigence of our affairs,’’ and also Jon- 
athan Williams, Esq., who presided as Moderator at this meeting. 

A few days afterwards arrived the Eleanor, Captain Bruce, with 116 chests, and 
then the Beaver, Captain Coffin, with 114 chests of tea. A caution was posted up 
throughout the town, that the granting of a permit to land, while it would betray an 
inhuman thirst for blood, would also in a great measure accelerate confusion and civil 
war. No effort was made to land the tea, the consignees themselves having taken 
refuge in ‘‘ the Castle,’’ but egress from the harbor was denied, and the alternative 
of destruction to the tea alone presented itself to the Patriots. At the meeting 

‘held on 16th December, — prolonged till candles were brought in, —this fact be- 
came apparent, when suddenly from the gallery of the ‘‘ Old South,’’ the war whoop 
was raised by a person disguised as a Mohawk Indian, and a ery, ‘‘ Boston Harbor 
a Tea Pot to-night!’ and ‘‘ Hurrah for Griffin’s Wharf!’’ A significant motion to 
adjourn was immediately put and carried, and the populace streamed to the place of 
rendezvous. A score or more disguised in a sort of mongrel Indian costume, with 
faces blackened, accompanied by a posse of fifty, boarded the three vessels without 
molestation, and having broken open the boxes of tea with their ‘‘ tomahawks,”’ 
east the contents into the water, and then dispersed quietly to their homes. 

In New Yorks, intimation was received as early as October 11th, of the con- 
signment of tea to that port, and on the 15th, at a meeting at the Coffee House, 
orateful thanks were rendered to the patriotic merchants and masters of vessels in 
London, for refusing to receive from the East India Company on freight a quantity 
of tea, etc.,in strong contrast with which, one William Kelley, late of New York, and 
designated as infamous, who had undertaken to advise the sending of the tea to New 
York, and ‘‘ the cramming the tea down the throats of his fellow-citizens,’’ was 
hung and burnt in effigy at the Coffee House, with appropriate labels and insignia 
to indicate the contempt of the people, and the fate that awaited him personally if 
caught. An association termed the Sons of Liberty, was formed, and at a meeting 
at City Hall, on 29th November, resolutions were passed similar to those of Phila- 
delphia and Boston, with which cities they ‘‘ perfectly concurred,’’ and rejecting 
the proposition then made by the government, of landing the tea and placing it in 
the fort, while a warning to the citizens appeared, under the favorite pseudonym 
of the ‘‘ Mohawks,”’ against presuming even ‘‘ to let their stores for the reception 
of the infernal chains,’’ thus sought to be imposed upon the colonists. 

Notwithstanding, however, this opposition and that of the good people of CHARLEs- 
TON, the tea was landed at both places, but stored under the protection of the 
authorities, the consignees having refused to receive it. The firm stand taken by 
the citizens rendered it dangerous to attempt to expose it for sale, and it is believed 
none was sold. 
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Ayres,” and followed it up, as the vessel was actually reported off 
Cape May, by an address to the aforesaid captain, which, after a 
warning to desist from any effort to approach the city with his vessel, 
plainly promises, in case of his persistence: ‘* A halter around your 
neck, ten gallons of liquid tar seattered on your pate, with the feathers 
of a dozen wild geese laid over that to enliven your appearance.” In 
the meantime demands were made upon the commissioners to refuse 
the consignment. Hquivocal responses were at first made by some, 
but finally they all yielded. A card, addressed to Messrs. James & 
Drinker, probably received no direct response. ‘These gentlemen, 
however, had united with their fellow-citizens in protesting against 
the Stamp Act, and both had signed the non-importation resolutions 
of 1765; it is not likely, therefore, that such omission proceeded from 
any want of patriotism.! The card is still extant. 


A CARD. 


‘THE PUBLIC prefent their Compliments to Meffieurs JAMES 
AND DRINKER. We are informed that you have this day 
received your commiffion to enflave your native Country; and, 
as your frivolous Plea of having received no Advice, relative 
to the feandalous Part you were to act, in the THA~SCHEME, can 
no longer ferve your purpofe, nor divert our Attention, WE ex- 
pect and defire you will immediately inform the PusBiic, by a 
Line or two to be left at the Corrrn House, Whether you will, 
or will not, renounce all Pretenfions to execute that Commif- 
fion?....-THAT WE MAY GOVERN OURSELVES ACCORDINGLY. 
Philadelphia, December 2, 1773, 


The strenuous measures thus taken in Philadelphia in anticipation, 
were justified by the news received, December 24th, from Boston, of 


1 Abel James, the head of the firm of James & Drinker, who occupied the house 
of his father-in-law, Thomas Chalkley, immediately on the wharves, as represented 
in the old painting of Philadelphia by Peter Cooper, was waited upon by a crowd 
of citizens, and in response to a demand for his resignation then and there made, he 
vave the guarantee of his word and property that the tea should not be landed, but 
that the ship should go back to England; then pointing to his young daughter 
Rebecca, who stood near him, perched on the head of one of her father’s hogsheads, 
he pledged her (a vivum vadium) to the fulfillment of his promise. This young girl 
in after years married John Thompson, and was the grandmother of (besides sey- 
eral esteemed Philadelphians of the same name) John T. and George 'T. Lewis, 
gentlemen so well known on the wharves neighboring the transaction above related, 
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what had there occurred ; the announcement was made in an extra of 
that date :— 
“ Friday Kvening, § o'clock. 

“ Vefterday, (December 16th), we had a greater meeting of this body than 
ever, the country coming in from twenty miles round, and every ftep was 
taken that was practicable for returning the teas. ‘The moment it was 
known out of doors that Mr. Rotch could not obtain a pafs for his fhip by 
the caftle, (on the outward voyage), a number of people huzza’d in the 
ftreet, and in a very little time every ounce of the teas on board of Capts. 
Hall, Bruce, and Coffin was immerfed in the bay, without the leaft injury 
to private property. The fpirit of the people on this occafion furprifed all 
parties who viewed the fcene. 

We conceived it to be our duty to afford you the moft early advice of 
this interefting event by exprefs, which, departing immediately, obliges us 
to conclude. “ BY ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE,” 


“ P. S.— The other veffel, viz: Captain Loring, belonging to Meffrs. 
Clark, with fifty-eight chefts, was by, the act of God, caft afhore on the back 
of Cape Cod.” 


On Christmas-day, an express conveying intelligence of the arrival 


ab Chester of the long-expected ship Polly reached Philadelphia. 


Immediately committees were dispatched to the commander. ‘They 
succeeded in intercepting him at Gloucester Point, and, requiring him 
to come on shore, represented the general sentiments of the people, 
and desired him to accompany them to town to ascertain for himself 
their temper and resolution. 

Yielding to their wishes, he reached Philadelphia in the evening. 
An announcement appeared the next morning, December 27th, at 
nine o’clock : — 

“The tea ship having arrived, every inhabitant who wishes to preserve the 
liberty of America is desired to meet at the State House, this morning, pre- 
cisely at ten o’clock, to consider what is best to be done in this alarming crisis.” 


The crowd assembled, according to call, though upon notice of an 
hour only, is said to be the largest ever, up to that time, collected. 
The State House being found inadequate, an adjournment to the 
Square took place. ‘The resolutions that were adopted, were concise 
and peremptory : — 


“ Resolved. First. That the tea on board the ship Polly, Captain Ayres, 
shall not be landed. 


and so esteemed as to need no pledges of any kind to fortify to their fellow-citizens 
their simple word of honor. 
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“ Second. That Captain Ayres shall neither enter, nor report his vessel at 
the custom-house. 

“Third. That Captain Ayres shall carry back the tea, immediately. 

“Fourth. That Captain Ayres shall immediately send a pilot on board his 
vessel, with orders to take charge of her, and to proceed to Reedy Island next 
high water. 

“Fifth. That the captain shall be allowed to stay in town till to-morrow, to 
provide necessaries for his voyage. 

“Sixth. That he shall then be obliged to leave town and proceed to his 
vessel, and make the best of his way out of our river and bay. 

“Seventh. That a committee of four gentlemen be appointed to see these 
resolves carried into execution.” 


The meeting was then informed of the spirit and resolution shown 
upon this subject by the people of Boston, New York, and Charleston, 
whereupon it was unanimously, — 


“ Resolved. That this assembly highly appove of the conduct and spirit of 
the people of New York, Charleston, and Boston, and return their hearty 
thanks to the people of Boston for their resolution in destroying the tea, 
rather than suffer it to be landed.” 


Though it was computed at the time that there were nearly eight . 
thousand persons present at this meeting, the business was conducted 
with a degree of order and decorum which showed that the importance 
of the cause was duly felt. 

Captain Ayres having been called out, pledged himself that the 
public wishes should be complied with, and the very next day he 
was respectfully attended to the wharf of Messrs. James & Drinker, 
by a concourse of people, who wished him a good voyage, and, 
“Thus,” says a contemporary account, “this important affair, in 
which there has been so glorious an exertion of public virtue and 
spirit, has been brought to a happy issue, by which the force of a law, 
so obstinately persisted in to the prejudice of the national commerce, 
for the sake of the principle upon which it is founded (a right of tax- 
ing the Americans without their consent), has been effectually broken, 
and the foundations of American liberty more deeply laid than ever.” 

The repeal of the Tea Tax Act, unlike its predecessor, was not to be 
thus effected ; rigorous measures were determined upon by the ruling 
powers of Great Britain. 

The enforced return by the Philadelphians of the detested tea, in 
repudiation of the right of the Parliament to tax the colonists, did not 
afford the ministry a salient object of attack, but what passed in Bos- 
ton, the actual destruction of the tea, though done in a most orderly 
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manner, was declared by a majority in the English Parliament to be 
an overt act of high treason ‘proceeding from,” says no less a person 
than Lord Mansfield, “ our over lenity and want of foresight.’’ The 
mother country must assert her authority, and as punishing all the 
colonies at the same time seems to have been deemed inexpedient, the 
devoted town of Boston was selected for chastisement, as an example 
to some, while to others the individual benefits sure to accrue to their 
ports from the mode selected would allure from the rapidly growing 
union of the colonies. 

While “Divide et impera”’ became more obviously the axiom of 
the British Govern- 
ment, this only en- 
forced the views of 
the patriots through- 
out the country, and 
induced its correla- 
tive ** Unite or Die”’ 
—the watchword 
learned while acting 
on the defensive 
against the Indians p U N I eli i Ks R D I E » 
when unassisted by 
the mother country. The early emblem, a dissevered rattlesnake, be- 
came again popular, and no doubt gave the cue to the subsequent 
Revolutionary flag. 

The privileges of Boston, “the ring-leading town,” as a harbor were 
suspended, its port closed against all commerce until it should make 
amends and promise future obedience to the King and Parliament of 
England. 

But Boston showed no sign of yielding. That town “ bore its bur- 
den with dignity and based its hopes of deliverance upon Union,” says 
its chiefest historian. 

It was not disappointed. Throughout the Colonies there was but 
one sentiment, the ‘‘ wound upon the single nerve convulsed the whole 
body, divulging its vitality.” ‘These acts of the British Parliament 
are unconstitutional, oppressive, and dangerous to ALL the Amer- 
ican Colonies, and must be resisted,’ was the universal cry. 

Charles Lee — only recently arrived, though soon to become prom- 
inent as an advocate with pen and sword of the rights of America— 


1 Richard Frothingham, whose valuable Rise of the Republic should be studied by 
every true American, and kept among his ‘‘ window books,”’ 
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could not restrain his surprise that the tyranny over Boston seemed 
to be resented by the other Colonies in a greater degree than by the 
Bostonians themselves, while the feeling of the Continent was re- 
ported to be expressed in the most eloquent words by Washington: 
‘‘T will raise one thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, and 
march, myself at their head, for the relief of Boston.” 

On Friday evening, the 20th of May, in Philadelphia, a meeting of 
its residents was promptly held to consider ‘‘ the execrable Port Bill,” 
and it was determined to make the cause of Boston their own ; while 
they recommended firmness, prudence, and moderation to the inhab- 
itants of Boston, they gave assurance “that the citizens of Phila- 
delphia would continue to evince their firm adherence to the cause 
of American Liberty.” In testimony thereof, they then and there 
appointed a committee of correspondence, consisting of Rev. William 
Smith (who is now known to have drafted the reply to the Boston 
committee), Thomas Mifflin, George Clymer, Charles Thomson, and 
others. They transmitted, says the ‘‘ Essex Gazette,” by the hands 
of Paul Revere, to Boston, these sentiments of the people, and “ their 
resolution to stand by us to the last extremity.” They further ad- 
vised, in a copy of their letter sent to New York and to the southern 
colonies, that the first step that ought to be taken was to call a GENE- 
RAL CONGRESS of all the Colonies. 

On the first of June, the day the Boston Port Bill was to go into 
operation, the shops were generally closed throughout the city ; a few 
days afterwards a large meeting of the Manufacturers and Mechanics 
was held at the State House to express their concurrence with their 
New York brethren, ‘‘ and to adopt such measures as will most effec- 
tually tend to unite us in the common cause of our country, strengthen 
the hands of our patriotic merchants, and animate and administer 
relief and solid comfort to our brave and suffering countrymen in the 
besieged capital of MASSACHUSETTS BAy.” 

During the last days of the session of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
September, 17735, information of a highly important character had been 
communicated to the House. Virginia announced that that Colony 
had appointed STANDING COMMITTEES to keep up a correspondence 
with her sister colonies on all proceedings that might tend to deprive 
them all of their ancient, legal, and constitutional rights. This com- 
mittee was composed of (besides others) Peyton Randolph, Richard 
Bland, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pendleton, 
Patrick Henry, Archibald Cary, and Thomas Jefferson. Contem- 
poraneously were presented from Massachusetts, resolutions concur- 
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ring in this action and expressive of a grateful sense of the obligation 
that colony was under to the ‘House of Burgesses of Virginia, for 
the vigilance, firmness, and wisdom which they had discovered, at all 
times, in support of the rights and liberties of the American Colonies.” 
Massachusetts placed upon her committee (among others) Thomas 
Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Elbridge Gerry, Joseph 
Hawley ; Connecticut, also concurring, selected William Williams, 
Samuel H. Parsons, Silas Deane ; Rhode Island notified the appoint- 
ment of Stephen Hopkins, Metcalf Bowler, Henry Ward, and Henry 
Marchant. As the Assembly would be dissolved by the charter in a 
few days thereafter, the Speaker was instructed to reply to these sev- 
eral Colonies assuring them that Pennsylvania appreciated the impor- 
tance of codperation eich them in measures to secure the preservation 
and security of their rights and liberties, but that no measures at that 
time could be taken in view of dissolution, and that the new Assem- 
bly would meet in a fortnight. 

In accordance with this promise, upon the opening of the session of 
the new House the Assembly promptly authorized the committee of 
correspondence — which already existed, and which had existed for 
very many years—to correspond with the other committees of the 
various colonies. ‘This committee consisted of the Speaker, Joseph 
Galloway, Samuel Rhoads, Samuel Miles, William Rodman, Isaac 
Pearson, and John Morton. 

Within a few days, Delaware, too, gave notice of her emphatic con- 
currence in the measure, appointing Ceasar Rodney, George Read, 
Thomas McKean, and others. 

Maryland, early in 1774, officially expressed her confidence in the 
great utility of a PERFECT UNION, stating that on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1775, the committee of that Province had been appointed, con- 
sisting of Matthew Tilghman, Thomas Johnson, William Paca, Samuel 
Chase, Edward Lloyd, and others. 

At the State House, in the yard, there was assembled on Saturday, 
the 18th of June, a general meeting of citizens which pledged the city 
of Philadelphia to the common cause of liberty, and ultimately secured 
the State. Thomas Willing and John Dickinson were made joint-chair- 
men, and under their auspices and those of the Rev. William Smith, 
a series of spirited resolutions were passed, declaring the act for clos- 
ing the port of Boston unconstitutional and oppressive, and dangerous 
to the liberties of the other Colonies as well as to Massachusetts ; af- 
firming that a Congress of deputies from the several Colonies was the 
most paokaiale and proper mode of procuring relief, and appointing a 
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committee to correspond with the “Sister Colonies” as well as with 
the other counties of Pennsylvania. A subscription was also raised 
at this meeting for the relief of the sufferers in Boston. ' 

In introducing these resolutions, Dr. Smith referred to the impor- 
tance of the deliberations, as they were then called upon to decide 
‘whether the breach with the country from which we are descended 
shall be irreparably widened, or whether ways and means upon con- 
stitutional grounds, may not yet be found for closing that breach,” 
and he invited free expression of opinion, deprecating at the same 
time any “ hissing or clapping,” ete. 

A committee was appointed to carry out the intent of the meeting. 
During the following winter a shipment was made of hundreds of 
barrels of flour, and of “ ship stuff,” with information that it was only 
a part of the subscriptions procured in Philadelphia ‘“ which amounts 
at present to about two thousand pounds;” that the contributions 
from the country, and of different townships of Pennsylvania, would 
be forwarded as might be prescribed by the Boston Committee ; 
concluding with “tenderly feeling for the inexpressibly distressed 
situation of your town, and wishing an happy aid speedy issue from 
the exertions of tyranny to the full enjoyment of peace, liberty, and 
security.” 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania was not in session; it had ad- 
journed on January 22d, 1774, to meet on 12th September. Efforts to 
induce the Governor to call a special session proving fruitless, applica- 
tion was made by the Committee to the Speaker to address circular 
letters individually to the members inviting them to Philadelphia, to 
which request he consented ; but the Governor, either from expediency, 
under these circumstances, or from necessity, — assigning the Indian 
troubles as a cause, — formally called a special session of the Legis- 
lature for July 18th, following. Whereupon the committee fixed the 
15th as the time, and Carpenter’s Hall as the place for meeting in 
convention of committees from every county of the Province, believ- 
ing this, as they say, to be the most effective means towards a Union ; 
they appeal to the public spirit of Pennsylvania, instancing that 
‘Call the Colonies from South Carolina to New Hampshire seem ani- 
mated with one spirit in the common cause, and consider this as the 
proper crisis for having our differences with the mother country 
brought to some certain issue, and our liberties fixed upon a perma- 
nent foundation.” 

Already a Congress of Delegates from all the Colonies had been sug- 
gested by ‘‘a Philadelphian,” in March, 1773. A spirited appeal in 
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favor of it followed in the Boston Gazette, and Samuel Adams boldly 
advocated it about the same time; but now it was demanded uni- 
versally. 

_ The popular committees in New York and Williamsburg, with 
one accord, addressed communications similar to that of the Phila- 
delphia Committee already cited, to the Boston Committee in favor of 
its immediate call, and requested them to appoint the time and 
place. 

The Massachusetts Assembly, on 17th June, with their door locked, 
and while the Governor’s secretary on the outside was reading through 
the key-hole the proclamation dissolving them, had fixed the 1st of 
September following as the time, and Philadelphia as the place; and 
at the same time appointed their own delegates, five in number, 
James Bowdoin, Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and 
Robert Treat Paine. 

Rhode Island, too, had, on 20th June, officially responded, ‘ it is the 
opinion of this Assembly that a firm and inviolable Union of all the 
colonies in counsels and in measures, is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties.” 

And now, during this “called” short session of five days of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, the walls of that very room, destined to 
witness its full development, listened to a debate which unquestion- 
ably laid the corner stone of that empire which had been foretold 
seven years before. 

It was July 19,1774; Virginia, the Old Dominion, through the pens 
of Peyton Randolph, Robert Carter Nicholas, and Dudley Digges, 
spoke : 


“The propriety of appointing Deputies from the several colonies of British 
America to meet annually in general congress, appears to be a measure ex- 
tremely important and extensively useful, as it tends so effectually to obtain 
the wisdom of the whole in every case of general concern with respect to the 
unhappy dispute with our mother country. We are desired to obtain your 
sentiments on this subject which you will be pleased to furnish us with, being 
very desirous of communicating to you the opinion and conduct of the late rep- 
resentatives on the present posture of American affairs as quickly as possible, 
we beg leave to refer you to a future letter in which we shall more fully ex- 
press our sentiments on those subjects.” 


This communication bears date May 28, 1774, and may justly be 
regarded as the first official suggestion for an annual Congress. 
Sympathy with the Bostonians, coupled with distrust of the Legisla- 
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ture, had, as we have seen, induced a popular movement in Philadel- 
phia, and, as its results, a body composed of representatives from 
the several counties in Pennsylvania met in convention at Carpenter’s 
Hall on the 15th of July. 

‘‘ There is,” determined they, “an absolute necessity that a Con- 
egress of Deputies from the several colonies be immediately assembled 
to consult together and form a general plan of conduct to be observed 
by all the colonies, for the purposes of procuring relief for our suffering 
brethren, obtaining redress of our grievances,” etc., etc. 

This action was formally communicated on the 19th to the Assem- 
bly, and was followed up on the 21st of July by the appearance of 
the whole body in the Assembly chamber. With much solemnity 
they laid before the Speaker in his chair of office their Resolves on 
the Grievances of the Colonies and their Instructions to their Repre- 
sentatives in Assembly, together with a request for the appointment 
of Deputies to Congress. Thomas Willing was Chairman, and Charles 
Thomson, Clerk. 

Thus stimulated, the Legislature pledged Pennsylvania to the Union, 
and selected from the Assembly the Speaker (Joseph Galloway), Sam- 
uel Rhoads, Thomas Mifflin, Charles Humphreys, John Morton, George 
Ross, and Edward Biddle to be her representatives in the Congress to 
meet those from the other colonies, leaving, however, the time and place 
to be selected by the general body.!. John Dickinson, not then a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, was chosen at the next following election, and 
immediately added to the Congressional Delegation.? 

“¢ The Instructions ”” of July 23, 1774, to the Committee of Assembly 
appointed to attend the General Congress, give the cue to their subse- 
quent action : — 


GENTLEMEN : — 

The trust reposed in you is of such a nature, and the modes of executing it 
may be so diversified in the course of your deliberations, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to give you instructions respecting it. We shall, therefore, only in gen- 
eral direct that you are to meet in Congress the Committees of the several Brit- 
ish colonies at such time and place as shall be generally agreed on to consult 
together on the present critical and alarming situation and state of the colonies, 
and that you with them exert your utmost endeavours to form and adopt a 


1 Connecticut and Maryland had already selected their representatives. Eight 
other Colonies followed the example, Georgia alone taking no action at this time. 

2 It was Mr. Dickinson who prepared the admirable resolutions of the Provincial 
Committee which undoubtedly brought Pennsylvania into line. 
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plan which shall afford the best prospect of obtaining a redress of American 
Grievances, ascertaining American rights, and establishing that union and har- 
mony which is most essential to the welfare and happiness of both countries. 
And in doing this you are strictly charged to avoid everything indecent or dis- 
respectful to the mother state. You are also directed to make report of your 
proceedings to the next Assembly. 

Signed by order of the House, 


- Galldnsty 


Speaker. 


The Assembly, however, at the time seem to have made no provision 
for a Hall for the meeting of Congress, though Philadelphia had already 
been named as the place. The Assembly chamber itself would be 
needed early in September, the Legislature having adjourned to meet 
on the 12th of that month, so that seemed to be out of the question. 

Carpenter’s Hali, then a new building, had already been used for 
civic purposes. The Philadelphia Committee and the “ Provincial 
Committee,” which both codperated to bring about this meeting of 
Congress, had assembled in the lower room, and it was doubtless they 
who arranged with the Carpenter’s Company for the meeting place of 
Congress.1 

On the 5th September, accordingly, assembled that memorable 
body generally known as THE First CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 

Having convened at the City Tavern, the delegates walked to the 
Carpenter’s Hall, where, says Mr. John Adams, ‘*“ they took a view of 
the room and of the chamber where is an excellent library; there is 
also a long entry where gentlemen may walk, and a convenient cham- 
ber opposite to the library. The general cry was that this was a good 
room, and the question was put whether we were satisfied with this 
room, and it passed in the affirmative. A very few were for the neg- 
ative, and they were chiefly from Pennsylvania and New York.” 

It sat with closed doors. After passing a resolution approving of 
the opposition made by the inhabitants of Massachusetts, to the ex- 


1 The Journals of the Assembly indicate that the Province of Pennsylvania bore 
the expenses ‘‘ of the sitting of Congress,’’ as well as affording them an official rec- 
ognition by giving that body ‘‘a most elegant entertainment at the City Tavern, 
the whole House dining with us, making near one hundred guests.’’ 
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ecution of the recent Acts of Parliament, and that, if the same should 
be attempted to be carried into execution by force, all America ought 
to support them in their opposition, it determined upon, and the 
members individually signed, an association sometimes called ‘ the 
Commencement of the American Union ;” in which they agreed for 
themselves and their constituents not to export, import, or consume 
any merchandise from Great Britain. A Declaration of Rights was 
adopted, as were also an address to the people of Great Britain and 
another to the King ; but they refused to appeal to Parliament. 

The patriotism and dignity of this body, its noble and statesman- 
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like action, find their best exponents in the never to be forgotten 
words of Lord Chatham upon the floor of the House of Peers; they 
form the eulogium on its individual members : — 


“When your lordships look at these papers transmitted us from America, 
when you consider their decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot but re- 
spect their cause and wish to make it your own. For myself, I must avow, 
that in all my reading and observation (and it has been my favorite study), 
I have read Thucydides and have studied and admired the master states of 
the world, — that for solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wisdom of con- 
clusion under a complication of difficult circumstances, no nation or body of 
men can stand in preference to the General Congress at Philadelphia.- 

“The histories of Greece and Rome give us nothing equal to it, and all at- 
tempts to impose servitude upon such a mighty continental nation, must be 
vain. We shall be forced ultimately to retract; let us retract while we can, 
not when we must.” + 


The Congress dissolved October 26, 1774, but George III. and his 
ministry were equally deaf to their appeal and to the advice of the 
far-seeing Lord Chatham. - Pennsylvania in common with the other 
colonies cordially approved (December 10) the proceedings and re- 
solves of Congress, which were laid before them,? and “ most seriously 
recommended to the good people of the Province a strict attention to, 
and inviolable observation of the several matters and things contained 
in the Journals of Congress.” 

They now- appointed “ Delegates” instead of committees, to rep- 
resent the colony in the ensuing “ Continental Congress,” and reit- 
erated the instructions of the previous July. 

Prophets were not wanting to predict the effect that would be 
produced by the Congress of 1774. A South Carolinian foresees that 
“eighteen hundred and seventy-four will be a year of triumphant 


1 Josiah Quincy, Jr., the youthful patriot, was present, and his report, cor- 
roborated by Dr. Franklin, 
also present in the House : 
of Peers at the time, is in few APE 2S neg , 
these words: ‘‘ For genuine EE 
sagacity, for singular mod- C7 
eration, for solid wisdom, 
manly spirit, sublime sentiments, and simplicity of language ; for every thing re- 
spectable and honorable, the Congress of Philadelphia shines unrivaled.” 

2 It is believed that thirteen copies were actually signed by the members of this 
Congress for this especial purpose. ‘Two copies are known to be extant; one of 
these, which had descended in the family of Matthew Tilghman, is now deposited 


in the National Museum of Independence Hall. 
6 
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jubilee, when medals, pictures, fragments of writings will revive the 
memory of these proceedings and when, if any adventitious cireum- 
stances can give precedency, it will be to inherit the blood or even to. 
possess the name of a member of this glorious assembly !!” 

While Rev. Ezra Stiles prophesied ‘ If oppression proceeds, despot- 
ism may foree an ANNUAL CONGRESS; a public spirit of enterprise 
may originate an American Magna Charta and Bill of Rights, sup- 
ported by such intrepid and persevering importunity as even sover- 
cignty may hereafter judge it not wise to withstand. ‘There will be 
a Runnymede in America.” : 

Yes, ‘the Congress” which proved to be ‘* Annual,” assembled in 
Philadelphia, on 10th May, 1775, and paved the way to the American 
Runnymede in Independence Hall. But in the meantime occurred 
some significant events which left their foot-prints in our * State 
House Yard.” 

The Battle of Lexington and of Concord was fought on 19th April, 
1775. ‘The tidings reached Philadelphia on the afternoon of the 24th. 
Immediately notices were given for a public meeting, and upon the 
next day the State House Bell called together “ eight thousand people 
by computation who assembled in the Yard,” in order to consider 
what measures should be pursued. After several * eloquent and pa- 
triotic speeches,” say the newspapers of 26th April, ‘the company 
unanimously agreed to associate for the purpose of defending with 
arms their lives, liberty, and property, against all attempts to deprive 
them of them.” 

Thus in the State House Yard originated the first effort on the 
part of Pennsylvania to raise its quota towards the Army of the Rey- 
olution, and to assert by force of arms the constitutional rights of 
its citizens. 

It is true thus far it was only a popular movement, but as we shall 
see presently, the regularly constituted Legislature, whose prolonged 
controversy with the Governors on this subject we have traced, soon 
gave its authoritative sanction, 

The Royal as well as the Proprietary interest, in the meantime, 
sought, through their joint influence in Pennsylvania, to break up the 
Union of the Colonies, which was being rapidly cemented, and thus 
growing formidable, 

John Penn in a message to the Assembly, on 2d May, 1775, trans- 
mitted certain resolutions of the British Parliament, popularly called 
‘Lord North’s Olive-branch,” which after reciting ‘“‘an existing rebel- 
lion in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and that they have been 
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countenanced and encouraged by unlawful combinations by several of 
the other Colonies,’ professed an inclination and desire to “ pay 
attention and regard to any real grievance.” This profession the 
Governor had the temerity to call “‘a strong disposition manifested by 
that august body to remove the causes which have given rise to dis- 
contents, etc.,” and he urged upon them “as the first Assembly to 
whom this resolution had been communicated and which I have au- 
thority to tell you is approved of by his Majesty,” to contribute their 
separate proportion to the common defense, and thus secure exemp- 
tion from duty, tax, or assessment. 2 

But John Dickinson prepared the refusal of the House. “If no 
other Objection to ‘the Plan’ proposed occurred to us, we should 
esteem it a dishonorable Desertion of Sister Colonies, connected by an 
Union founded on just Motives and mutual Faith, and conducted by 
General Councils, for a single Colony to adopt a Measure, so extensive 
in Consequence, without the Advice and Consent of those Colonies 
engaged with us by Solemn Ties in the same Common Cause.” They 
deprecate the ‘‘ Calamities of a Civil War,” from which the Governor 
had expressed the hope Pennsylvania would rescue the colonies, but 
they conclude that while such would be a dreadful misfortune indeed 
it would be exceeded as such by “an utter Subversion of the Liberties 
of America.” 

There were not now wanting voices to supplicate for a grant 
of a sum of money, — amounting at least to fifty thousand pounds, 
towards putting the Province in a state of defense, in the most 
effectual way. 

Franklin, the moment of his return from the London agency, 
was added to the Congressional delegation together with Thomas 
Willing and James Wilson on 6th May, and a few days thereafter, 
Galloway, who had already importuned the House ‘to be excused 
from serving as a Deputy to the Continental Congress,” was “ ex- 
cused from that service.” On 18th May the House adjourned to 
19th of June. 


As has already been intimated, the Second Continental Congress 
sat in the State House. The tenth of May had been fixed for their 
meeting; the Assembly of Pennsylvania was on the eve of adjourn- 
ment, and now for the first. time they relinquished their chamber 
in the State House for the use of the Representatives of the United 
Colonies, leaving for that distinguished body all the furniture and 
equipment of their chamber — the eastern room on the first floor, soon 
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to earn and now universally known by the title of ‘‘ Independence 


Chamber.” 


The Assembly frugally ordsred “ a dozen Windsor chairs,” with 
which they supplemented the furniture of “the Court Room,” of 
which they now took temporary possession for their sessions.! 

The Congress of 1775 was essentially composed of the same dele- 
gates who had been members of its precursor. Its sessions were held 
from May 10th to August 1st, and from September 5th to December 


30, 1775. 


Its members were, — 


From New Hampshire. 
JOHN SULLIVAN. JostAH BARTLETT. 
JoHN LANGDON. 

From Massachusetts. 


JoHN HANCOCK. JoHN ADAMS. 


TuHomas CusuinG. Rospert TREAT PAINE. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 


From Rhode Island. 


SterpHEN Hopkins. SAMUEL WARD. 


From Connecticut. 


ELIPHALET DYER. SinraAs DEANE. 
RoGER SHERMAN. 


From New York. 


Puivire LIvINGsTon. Henry WIsNER. 

JAMES DUANE. PuHitie SCHUYLER. 
JOHN ALSOP. GEORGE CLINTON. 
JOHN JAY. ‘ Lewis Morris. 

Simon Boervum. Francis Lewis. 
WitiiAm FLoyp. Ropert R. LIvineston. 


From New Jersey. 


JAMES KINSEY. Joun DeHart. 
STEPHEN CRANE. RicHarpD SMmItTu. 
WiLuiaAm LIVINGSTON. 


1 The western room on the first floor, now forming part of the National Museum. 
They afterwards appropriated and occupied for some years one of the square cham- 
bers on the second floor, though returning apparently in 1781 or 1782, to the old 
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From Pennsylvania. 


Epwarp BIpDLe. 
JOHN DICKINSON. 
JOHN Morton. 
GEORGE Ross. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Tuomas WILLING. 


THomas MIFFLIN. 
CHAarLes HuMpHReys. 
JAMES WILSON. 
Ropert Morris. 
ANDREW ALLEN. 


From Delaware. 


Casar Ropney. 
Tuomas McKean. 


GEORGE READ. 


From Maryland. 


Matruew TiranMan. 
THOMAS JOHNSON, JR. 
Rospert GOLDSBOROUGH. 
WILLIAM Paca. 
SAMUEL CHASE. 

From 
Peyton RANDOLPH. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Patrick HEnry. 
Ricuarp Henry Ler. 
Epmunp PENDLETON. 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


From North 


WitrtiAmM Hooper. 
JosEPH HeEwes. 


JOHN Hatt. 
THomMas STONE. 
Ropert ALEXANDER. 
Joun RoGers. 


Virginia. 


RicHARD BLAND. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Tuomas NELSON, JR. 
GEORGE WYTHE. 
Francis Liagntroot Ler. 


Carolina. 
RicHarp CASWELL. 
JOHN PENN. 


From South Carolina. 


Henry MIDDLETON. 
THomas Lyncu. 
CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN. 


JOHN RUTLEDGE. 
Epwarpb RUTLEDGE. 


From Georgia. 


Lyman HAttu. 
ARCHIBALD BULLOCH. 
Joun Houstoun. 


NosiE WIMBERLY JONES. 
JOHN J. ZUBLY. 


Upon the re-assembling of the Pennsylvania Legislature, the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia knocked at their door with the renewed request 
for a vote of credit, that suitable pay and subsistence might be prom- 
ised to such officers and soldiers of the military association already 
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formed as should solemnly engage to go into actual service if required, 
and for the purpose of supplying needful arms and ammunition for 
any emergency. 

The House, now hearkening to the voice of the blood which cried 
unto them out of the ground of Lexington and of Concord, at once cor- 
dially approved the military association already entered into by ‘ the 
good people of this Province” in defense of their lives, liberty, and 
property. They undertook “to provide for and pay the necessary 
expenses of the officers and soldiers, when called into active service, 
in ease of invasion or landing of British Troops or others made in 
this or the adjacent Colonies, during the present Controversy.” 

They recommended and enjoined the raising of Minute men for 
any emergency, to be held in readiness to march to the assistance of 
any Colony, and selected as a committee — giving them full powers 
to secure the Province against any hurt from within as well as from 
without —some of their staunchest patriots (names soon to become 

distinguished in the 

field, and in the na- 

tional councils), John 

Dickinson, Anthony 

Wayne, Benjamin 

Te Franklin, William 

the A s- [ 39 . 2 ale Thompson, Edward 
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TEN SHILL. ti! funds they ordered to 
Ny be issued bills of credit 
for thirty-five thousand 
pounds “according to 
the Resolves of the As- 
sembly of Pennsylva- 
nia, made on the 30th 
day of June, in the 
fifteenth year of his 
Majesty GrorGE III.” !!—and these bills, unlike their predeces- 
sors generally, bear the royal arms, instead of those of Penn and 
of Pennsylvania. 
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The bills were ordered to be delivered to Michael Hillegas, who 
was appointed Treasurer. Provision was made for their redemption 
by a tax to be levied on all estates, real and personal, by the asses- 
sors, who were “enjoined, and required to raise, levy, and recover, 
and pay the same as they regard the Freedom, Welfare, and Safety 
of their Country.” 

The House, however, was not unmindful of what was due to 
“Friends,” for ‘taking into consideration that many of the good 
people of this Province 
are conscientiously scru- FRR RRGE CY 
pulous of bearing Arms, Bere = 
it is earnestly recom- [Si%4eRreN= be rZe: a: ; 
mended to the Asso- (ea *,* — ZOW 
ciators for the defence ue A QGIXTEEN Skhiflings, ity 
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of their fellow-subjects 
and countrymen ; and 
to these conscientious 
people, it is also recom- 
mended, that they cheer- 
fully assist, in propor- 
tion to their abilities, 
such Associators as can- 
not spend their time and 
substance in the public 
service without great 
injury to themselves 
and their families.” 
The Associators shortly afterwards complained of the lenity shown 
towards persons professing to be conscientiously scrupulous against 
bearing arms, and they say “that people sincerely and religiously 
scrupulous are but few in comparison to those who, upon this occasion 
as well as others, make conscience a convenience,” and they beg the 
Legislature to establish some decisive plan by which it might not be 
left to mere inclination, but that every one should contribute a fixed 
and determined proportion either in men or money —and this request 
was strongly endorsed by the Committee of Safety of which Franklin 
was now President — but the House adjourned a few days afterwards, 
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on 80th September, recommending these Applications “to the serious 
attention of the succeeding Assembly.” 

The new House assembled on 14th October, 1775, and Robert Mor- 
ris is now returned for Philadelphia County. ‘The important subject 
referred to this House is promptly entered upon. ‘* The people called, 
Quakers” at once addressed them by petition, personally presented, 
and after endeavoring to show that William Penn’s glorious grant of 
universal toleration, together with the chartered rights of liberty of 
conscience, would be impinged upon by taxes or otherwise for warlike 

purposes, they assert ‘‘ the power of judging respecting our sincerity, 
‘ belongeth only to the Lord of our Consciences, and we hope, in a 
Province heretofore remarkable for the preservation of religious and 
civil liberty, the Representatives of the People will still be conscien- 
tiously careful that it may remain inviolate.” 

Counter petitions, showing the fallacy of these claims, were now 
presented by the Committee of the city, by the Officers and by the 
Privates of the Military Association. 

At this important juncture, there was a renewed effort to open the » 
doors of the Assembly Room to “* Freeholders,” that they might hear 
the debates on a question that vitally concerned the whole community, 
— but the motion was negatived eighteen to nine. Among those vot- 
ing in the affirmative were Robert Morris, George Ross, and George 
Taylor. 

The sessions of the Legislature had always been strictly private.t 

In February, 1764, however, a petition was presented from a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, praying “that the 
House would be pleased to make a standing Order that the Freemen 
of this Province shall have free access at’all seasonable times in future, 
to hear their Debates, as is the Custom in the House of Commons in 
Great Britain, and elsewhere in his Majesty’s Dominions.” This 
caused considerable debate, and it was finally ordered, that a commit- 
tee should ‘‘ examine the Journals of the House of Commons, and report 
the Usage and Practice thereof, in respect to the Privilege petitioned 
for by the said Inhabitants, and to enquire likewise what the Practice 
is in the other American colonies.” 

It was not, however, till the October sitting of 1770 that a resolu- 
tion was introduced and passed ‘‘ to set open the doors of the Assem- 
bly Room for the admission of the Freeholders and other reputable 


1 This shows the absurdity, independent of the obvious inconsistency of architec- 
ture of the Report to Councils in 1828, “‘ that there had been originally a gallery for 
auditors in Independence Chamber.’’ 
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inhabitants, at seasonable times, to hear the debates,” etc., ete. Even 
this limited privilege was not conceded without a long debate, and upon 
the first noticeable occasion, five years afterwards (4th March, 1775), 
it was not deemed “ seasonable ” to open the doors. The question for 
debate was then the Governor’s message of February 21, 1775, on the 
only proper and constitutional mode of obtaining redress of American 
grievances, viz., by humble representation to his Majesty by the sev- 
eral Assemblies. Eighteen members were then adverse; among them 
Galloway, Humphreys, and John Morton. Thirteen in favor, — Mifflin, 
Wayne, Thompson (all of them afterwards Generals in the Army of 
the Revolution), Charles Thomson, and George Ross. 

The debates upon the Memorial of the Associators were protracted, 
but their requests were finally concurred in. The Assembly recom- 
mended all ‘‘ male white persons,” between the ages of sixteen and 
fifty, ‘‘who are not conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms,” to 
join the military association, whose rules and regulations were ratified ; 
they provided that all those who should and would not associate for 
the defence of the province should contribute an equivalent in money, 
‘¢ ministers of the Gospel of all denominations, and servants purchased 
bond fide, alone excepted.” 

They also directed the sum of £80,000 additional to be issued for 
the exigencies of the service. It was now stated to the House that for , 
the first time ‘‘ some persons not sufficiently attending to the import- 
ance of preserving public credit at this critical juncture, scruple re- 
ceiving the bills,” of the commission for military purposes, by which 
means they feared depreciation.! 

The House adjourned on 25th November, 1775, to meet on 12th of 
February following. ‘Then assembling, they held a session which 
terminated on 6th April, during which time they determined to raise 
ten battalions of riflemen, and one of musketmen, consisting of 500 
each, and to issue £85,000 in paper money to pay these troops, and 
to meet other expenses. Their next session covered the period from 
May 20 to June 14, 1776.2 

The celebrated Resolution of Congress of 15th May, recommending 
in certain cases the establishing of new Governments under ‘‘ the au- 
thority of the People,” would possibly, at the outset, have been taken 
into consideration by the Assembly, but promptly a protest against 


1 Such a catastrophe had never happened to the Pennsylvania Bills of Credit, 
which, unlike those of most of the colonies, were guarded by real estate security. 

2 From and after the date of May 21st, we find the name of the Proprietary Gov- 
ernor ignored: upon the Journals, 


ou 
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their right to frame a new Government was presented. ‘ We mean 
not,’ say divers of the inhabitants, ‘ to object against the House exer- 
cising the proper powers it has hitherto been accustomed to use for 
the safety and convenience of the Province, until such time as a new 
Constitution, originating from, and founded on, the authority of the 
People shall be finally settled by a Provincial Convention, to be 
elected for that purpose.” But since “ the chartered power of this 
House is derived from our mortal enemy, the King of Great Britain, 
and the members thereof were elected by such persons only as were 
either in real or supposed allegiance to the said King, to the exclusion 
of many worthy inhabitants whom the aforesaid Resolve of Congress 
hath now rendered Electors; and as this House in its present state is 
in immediate intercourse with a Governor bearing the said King’s 
commission, and who is his sworn Representative, holding, and by oath 
obliged to hold, official correspondence with the said King, and is not 
within the reach of any act of ours to be absolved therefrom, therefore 
we renounce and protest,” etc. This bold document was signed by 
Daniel Roberdeau, as chairman. 


Danief EB cbord 


It was the result of an immense town meeting, which took place at 
the State House, and in the adjoining square, notwithstanding the 
rain, which came down in torrents, on the 20th May, L776. 

Resolutions were adopted : — 

First, That the [existing] Instructions [of the House to their dele- 
gates in Congress] may have a dangerous tendency to withdraw this 
Province from the happy Union with other colonies, which we con- 
sider our glory and protection. 

Second, That the present House of Assembly was not elected for 
the purpose of forming a new government. 

Third, That for them to do so would be assuming arbitrary 
power. 

Fourth, ‘That the present government is incompetent for the exi- 
gencies of our affairs. 

Fifth, ‘‘ Resolved, THAT A PROVINCIAL CONVENTION OUGHT TO 
BE CHOSEN BY THE PEOPLE.” 

While this action was essentially a tentative experiment, tending to 
an independent Government, it was the initiative towards practically 
making the people of America the sovereign power. 


sar 
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A committee was, in consequence of the protest sent them, appointed 
by the House to draw up a memorial, for a precise explanation by 
Congress, and legislative action accordingly postponed. 

The ‘‘ Committee of Inspection ” for the County of Philadelphia, 
presented an address to the Assembly, expressive of their alarm ‘“ at 
the prospect of a disunion, which must attend the prosecution of a 
scheme (for separation from Great Britain) that will in the end not 
only set Province against Province, but (more dreadful to think) fo- 
ment civil discords in each.” 

They admit that if the “‘ inférnal plan of despotism” should be per- 
sisted in by the British Ministry, they would be driven “by violence 
to that last shift, a Declaration of Independence; every one will then 
be convinced of the necessity of such a measure, and we shall be as 
one man so united and strengthened by the conviction as to bid defi- 
ance to all their attempts. What we have to offer or advise is, that 
you will most religiously adhere to the Instructions given to our Dele- 
gates in Congress. We consider them our greatest security. And we 
do further most seriously entreat that you will to the utmost of your 
power oppose the changing or altering, in any the least part, of our in- 
valuable Constitution, under which we have experienced every happi- 
ness, and in support of which there is nothing just or reasonable which 
we would not willingly undertake.”’ 

These opposing views were again and again brought before the 
House in Representations and Counter Representations; on the 28th of 
May the House received a petition from ‘* the Freemen and Inhabi- 
tants of the County of Cumberland,” wherein they besought the with- 
drawal of the instructions given to the delegates of Pennsylvania in 
Congress, in which the latter were enjoined not to consent to any step 


which might cause, or lead to, a separation from Great Britain. 


No action was taken; within a few days, however, —the fifth of 
June, —the Speaker, promptly upon its receipt, laid before the House 
a letter dated on 22d May, from the President of the General Con- 
vention of Virginia, enclosing resolutions which had been by that body, 
“ thought indispensably necessary to enter into at this important crisis.” 

As the first official act pregnant with the issue of actual Indepen- 
dence we must listen to the very words as first uttered in this building. 

The clerk reads : — 

In Convention, Wednesday, May 15, 1776. 
Present 112 Members. 

Forasmuch as all the Endeavors of the United Colonies, by the most decent 

Representations and Petitions to the King and Parliament of Great Britain, 
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to restore Peace and Security to America under the British Government, and 
a re-union with that People upon just and liberal Terms, instead of a Redress of 
Grievances, have produced from an imperious and vindictive Administration in- 
creased Insult, Oppression, and a vigorous Attempt to effect our total Destruc- 
tion: — By a late Act all these Colonies are declared to be in Rebellion, and out 
of the Protection of the British Crown, our Properties subjected to Confisca 

tion, our People, when captivated, compelled to join in the Murder and Plunder 
of their Relations and Countrymen, and all farther Rapine and Oppressions of 
Americans declared legal and just; Fleets and Armies are raised and the Aid 
of foreign Troops engaged to assist these destructive Purposes: The King’s 
Representative in this Colony hath not only withheld all the Powers of Govern- 
ment from operating for our Safety, but, having retired on Board an armed Ship, 
is carrying on a piratical and savage War against us, tempting our Slaves, by 
every Artifice, to resort to him, and training and employing them against their 
Masters. In this State of extreme Danger, we have no alternative left but an 
abject Submission to the Will of those overbearing Tyrants or a total Separa- 
tion from the Crown and Government of Great Britain, uniting and exerting 


the Strength of all America for Defence, and forming Alliances with Foreign — 


Powers for Commerce and Aid in War:— Wherefore, appealing to the Searcher 
of Hearts for the Sincerity of former Declarations expressing our Desire to 
preserve the Connection with that Nation, and that we are driven from that In- 
clination by their wicked Councils, and the eternal Laws of Self-preservation ; 

Resolved, unanimously, ‘That the Delegates appointed to represent this Col- 
ony in General Congress be instructed to propose to that respectable Body to 
declare the United Colonies free and independent States, absolved from all 
Allegiance to, and all Dependence upon, the Crown or Parliament of Great, 
Britain ; and that they give the Assent of this Colony to such Declaration, and 
to whatever Measures may be thought proper and necessary by the Congress 
for forming foreign Alliances, and a Confederation of the Colonies, at such 
Time, and in the Manner, as to them shall seem best: Provided, that the 
Power of forming Government for, and the Regulations of the internal Con- 
cerns of, each Colony be left to the respective Colonial Legislatures. 

feesolved, unanimously, That a Committee be appointed to prepare a Declara- 
tion of Rights, and such a Plan of Government as will be most likely to main- 
tain Peace and Order in this Colony, and secure substantial and equal Liberty 


to the People. 
of 
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A debate of considerable length ensues, the question being finally 
called for, is put by the Speaker, — shall a committee be appointed to 
bring in new instructions to the delegates of this Province in Con- 
gress. 
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It was ‘‘ carried in the affirmative by a large majority,” 


Journal. 

John Dickinson, Robert Morris, Joseph Reed, George Clymer, and 
Messrs. Wilcocks, Pearson, and Smith, were appointed the committee 
to bring in the draught of instructions. 

They promptly reported “an essay for that purpose the next day ” 
which was referred for consideration to the day following. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature was scarcely yet prepared to take the 
bold stand of Virginia. Unlike Virginia, Massachusetts, and most of 
her sister colonies, Pennsylvania had been permitted under the existing 
government to assume her place in the Union; it could not be said 
she possessed “‘no government sufficient to the exigencies of her 
affairs.” It should be borne in mind in reference to this colony that 
it not only possessed a Proprietary government, but through the Pro- 


says the 


prietary, had received a most liberal charter by which every individ- 


uality had always been protected. Her institutions had nourished and 
developed the greatest lawyers of their day, who had under all circum- 
stances fearlessly advocated the just privileges of freemen. Andrew 
Hamilton had successfully shown that the Constitution of England 
would not tolerate infringement upon individual rights, while his suc- 
cessor, John Dickinson, the very foremost of the early patriots, had 
proved to English as well as to American minds, that the spirit of that 
very same Constitution of Great Britain extended to America and 
embodied all that was needed to ensure perfect liberty. 

The form of government was thus believed to be unexceptionable, 
and the acts of the ruling ministry, even though sustained by the reign- 
ing sovereign and his parliament, were simply regarded as usurpations 
that could not and would not be maintained eventually ; hence “ the 
Liberals,” and ‘the Conservatives,” were nearly equal in numbers.! 

Conservatism naturally thus engendered, and growing with the 
growth of Pennsylvania, was also reinforced by the religious tenets of 
the Quakers whose doctrine of non-resistance (like the celebrated hat- 
on-head theory ), originating in a virtue, had far outrun the views of the 
noble Founders, and thus gave rise to a third class, * the Loyalists.” 

The fourth class —the Tories, were only represented by Joseph 
Galloway, Andrew Allen, and a handful of others, who soon ‘“ se- 
ceded.” 

1 The American citizen of to-day whether of New York, or of Boston, or of Phil- 
adelphia, shows quite equal forbearance in his toleration of the abuse of republican 
institutions, in yielding to the rule of the present legislators in city and in state, 


hoping always that something will ‘‘ turn up ”’ to rid the country of the jobbers and 
peculators who now govern it. 
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While the debate is still pending in the second story of the build- 
ing, in the legislative assembly, which was to decide the participancy 
of Pennsylvania, let us descend the stairs with John Dickinson and 
Robert Morris, who, with Mr. Speaker Morton (restrained by his posi- 
tion from accompanying us), Franklin, Biddle, Humphreys, Willing, 
Rogs, and even Allen, had the right to appear on behalf of Pennsyl- 
vania, and enter the great National Assembly then in session in the 
Eastern Room on the first floor. 

It is Friday, the 7th June, 1776. John Hancock, the President, is 
seated in the ancient chair, once that of the speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. It stands upon a dais or platform at the eastern end of 
the chamber, elevated two steps from the floor. Before the President 
is a plain mahogany table, oblong in shape, with drawers convenient for 
use, its sole ornament a massive silver inkstand bristling with quills. 

Over the door of entrance, “suspended in the Congress Room,” is 
its chief decoration, —the Patriot or Rebel Flag of the Navy, which had 
been presented to Congress on the 8th of February, 1776, by Colonel 
Christopher Gadsden, of the Marine Committee of Congress. It is 
described as an “ elegant standard, such as is to be used by the com- 
mander in chief of the American Navy; being a yellow flag with a 
lively representation of a rattlesnake in the middle in the attitude of 
going to strike, and these words underneath, ‘ Don’t tread on me.’ ’’? 

In a semicircle on either side of the president are seated the dele- 
gates in Congress ; clustered in groups, according to the colonies which 
they represent, in order the more readily to give the authorized vote. 

Now is taken that first step toward the Magna Charta, the mem- 
orable act which sanctifies the whole building,— the already expected 
** Runnymede of America.” 

Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, rises in his place. He holds in his 
unfettered hand the instructions from the Convention assembled at 
Williamsburg. Those instructions which we have already heard read 
to the Pennsylvania Assembly, which had been brought to Philadel- 
phia but a few days before by Thomas Nelson, Jr., himself then present 
as a delegate from Virginia. 

Mr. Lee reads, amidst breathless silence, a resolution still extant in 
his own handwriting : — 

1 For the reclamation and identification of this inkstand see page 

2 It was not till June 14, 1777, that Congress adopted the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes,’ 
— thirteen of each, — though the standard in actual use by the army consisted, as 
early as 1775, of thirteen alternate red and white stripes, either with the British 
Union Jack, or having upon the stripes a rattlesnake, transversely painted, some- 


times with the words given in the text. This latter flag was most probably displayed 
with the navy flag in June, 1776. 
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Among the auditors, there are sitting several men, who for many 
weeks have been toiling to bring their fellow-countrymen to this point, 
and yet the doubt of unanimity among the colonies causes the stillness 
that ensues to be almost painful. Personal responsibility had long 
been lost sight of. This, as well as the fate of the country, had for 
some time, obviously, been recognized as dependent upon Union; a 
perfect union would insure success, while division must entail failure ; 
then ‘ Rebellion,” with all its consequences. Hence Union was now 
the paramount idea. . 

Mr. Dickinson anxiously fixes his eyes upon Samuel Adams, who, 
catching the anticipated glance, merely compresses his lips a little 
more tightly, and bows to his younger colleague and namesake, John 
Adams, who thereupon rises, and seconds the motion, and the mo- 
mentous question is, without debate, postponed till the morrow. 

Charles Thomson, the Secretary of Congress, seated at the right 
hand of the President, at a desk similar to his, thus makes the official 
entry in his Journal : — 


“ Certain Resolutions respecting Independency being moved and seconded, — 

“ Resolved, That the consideration of them be referred till to-morrow morn- 
ing, and that the members be enjoined to attend punctually at ten o’clock, in 
order to take the same into their consideration.” 


On the Saturday we may readily imagine a full house. The mo- 
tion was immediately referred to the “ Committee of the Whole,” 
whereupon the President yielded the chair to Benjamin Harrison of 
Virginia. ‘Till seven o’clock in the evening of that day, and again on 
Monday the 10th of June, till seven o’clock in the evening, was the 
question debated in the committee. 

Its immediate adoption was now urged on the floor by Richard 
Henry Lee, John Adams, George Wythe, Elbridge Gerry, Thomas 
McKean, Thomas Jefferson, and Samuel Adams. 

Edward Rutledge, Robert R. Livingston, John Dickinson, James 
Wilson, and most probably both Carter Braxton and John Rogers, 
besides some others, earnestly advocated the postponement of the 
question. 

The arguments of the latter prevailed to some extent. It was 
agreed in committee to report to Congress the Resolution, which was 
adopted by a vote of seven colonies to five, and the final question was 
on motion (apparently of Edward Rutledge) in Congress postponed’ 
till July 1. 

But in order to meet the views of both sides, the Committee of the 
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Whole expressed its conclusions “that in the mean time, least any 
time should be lost in case the Congress agree to this Resolution, a 
cominittee be appointed to prepare a declaration in conformity to it.” 
This was adopted by Congress. 

On the next day, the committee on the Declaration of Independence 
was chosen by ballot. In the absence of Mr. Lee, the mover of the 
Resolution (who had been called home by the illness of his wife) 
Thomas Jefferson was selected from Virginia, that colony being cer- 
tainly entitled to have the chairman; John Adams, who had seconded 
it, and the three others chosen were, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, and Nobert. R. Livingston. 

The delegates from Pennsylvania, it must be borne in mind, up to 
this time, in common with those from New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, were restricted either specifically by their ‘ in- 
structions,’ or by the expressed will of their constituents, from agree- 
ing to any act or resolution that would separate the colonies from the 
mother country. 


Let us return to the temporary quarters occupied by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, on the second floor of the State House, and trace 
its action, —since for the present with this colony only we are con- 
cerned. When we last left that chamber on 7th June, the Assembly 
was still debating the proposed instructions to their delegates in Con-. 
gress, upon which necessarily depended their vote for or against Inde- 
pendence. The debate over “the Cumberland County Petition,” as 
it was called,—though really the question whether or not to concur in 
the Virginia action,—continued for still another day, and for several 
days thereafter no quorum could be secured.’ At last, on 14th June, the 
very day of what may be regarded their final adjournment,! new and 
modified instructions were finally ordered to be signed by the Speaker. 
After explaining therein that their previous order to dissent from and 
reject, on the part of Pennsylvania, any propositions that might cause 
a separation from Great Britain, “did not arise from any diffidence of 
your ability, prudence, or integrity, but from an earnest desire to serve 
the good people of Pennsylvania with fidelity in times full of alarming 
dangers and perplexing difficulties.” They say, ‘‘ The situation of 
public affairs is since so greatly altered, that we now think ourselves 
justifiable im removing the restrictions laid upon you by those instruc- 
tions.”” 4 

1 On this same day the House adjourned over to 26th of August; on 28th of that 


month to 23d of September, and died out in three days more, 
ii 
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They recapitulated their reasons. They avow that the happiness of 
these colonies had been their first wish during the whole course of the 
fatal controversy, reconciliation with Great Britain their next; but 
that at this time all hopes for a reconciliation on reasonable terms were 
extinguished. 

Within a few days, there met at Carpenters’ Hall a body of repre- 
sentative men called ‘* The Provincial Conference.” It was composed 
of committees sent from the various counties of Pennsylvania, the re- 
sult of the meeting (we have already attended) in State House Yard, 
to determine what action should be taken by the people of Pennsyl- 
vania under the Resolution of the Continental Congress for suppressing 
all authority under the Crown of Great Britain. After promptly re- 
solving upon a call for a Constitutional Convention, they unanimously, 
on 24th June, the eve of adjournment, for their constituents and them- 
selves, declared their ‘‘ willingness to concur in a vote of the Congress 
declaring the United Colonies free and independent States.” 


On the 28th of June the Committee of Congress submitted to that 
body their draft of the Declaration of Independence. It was necessarily 
permitted to lie over. 

The day fixed for final action upon the momentous question itself, 
the first of July, now rapidly approached. 

The constituted authorities of Pennsylvania had, as we witnessed, 
withdrawn their restrictive instructions, to enable their representatives 
to concur in the voice of the majority of the colonies. This fact, to- 
gether with the expression of the popular will indorsing and empha- 
sizing the action of their representatives, was laid before Congress. 

Delaware, on 14th June, also had taken parallel action with Penn- 
sylvania. 

New Jersey on 21st, and Maryland on 28th June, had specifically 
authorized their delegates to concur in declaring Independence, and 
their action was also laid before Congress. . 

The South Carolina delegates had long been left untrammeled,! it 


1 William Henry Drayton, President of the Provincial Assembly of South Caro- 
lina, in February, 1776, was desired to thank the returned delegates, Middleton, 
Gadsden, and John Rutledge, for their action in Congress. 

‘‘Tt became your business to ascertain the rights of America... . to make 
humble representations to the King for redress, and he being deaf to the cries of his 
American subjects, to appeal to the King of kings for the recovery of the rights of 
an infant people, by the Majesty of Heaven, formed for future empire, .... what- 
ever may be the issue of this unlooked-for defensive civil war in which unfortu- 
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being discretionary with the majority, or even a single delegate (should 
he alone be present), to concert, agree to, and execute every. measure 
which they or he, together with a majority of the Continental Con- 
gress, should judge necessary for the defence, security, interest, or 
welfare of South Carolina in particular or America in general. 

New York, alone, remained unresponsive. Her restrictive instruc- 
tions were still unrepealed. The New York Provincial Congress, on 
motion of John Jay, unanimously resolved that the people of that 
province had not given authority, either to that Congress or to the 
delegates to the Continental Congress, to declare independency of 
Great Britain ; and therefore they appealed to all the freeholders to 
give instructions at the ensuing election to their deputies, and to vest 
them with authority in the premises. At this time George Clinton, 
Henry Wisner, William Floyd, Francis Lewis, and John Alsop,! were 
actually present in Congress. The last mentioned was decidedly op- 
posed to the measure, while Mr. Wisner was as earnestly in its favor, 
but he himself tells us that he had received the instructions of his 
constituents (not to concur in declaring independency), and that he 
would faithfully pursue them. 

Thus stood affairs, when, on the first day of July, Congress again 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole to take into considera- 
tion the “* Resolution respecting Independency,” the declaration itself 
being referred to the same body. 

«¢ After some time the President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harri- 
son reported that the Committee had come to a resolution which they 
desired here to report, and to move for leave to sit again.” 

It appears that in the Committee of the Whole, in addition to those 
States so voting previously, the delegates from New Jersey and from 
Maryland had given their voices in favor of, while the Pennsylvania and 


nately, though gloriously, we are engaged, — whether independence or slavery, — 
all the blood and all the guilt must be imputed to British and not to American coun- 
sels.” 

A few days subsequently the new and liberal instructions were given the delegates, 
as stated in the text. 

1 Fac-simile signatures of two of these delegates are given, since they are not 
affixed to the engrossed Declaration. 
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South Carolina vote had been given adversely to, the Resolution.1_ The 
vote of Delaware was lost, owing to the difference of views held by the 
only two members in attendance, Messrs. McKean and Read. The 
New York delegates asked, and obtained, permission to withdraw from 
the vote. ‘At the request of a Colony, the determination of the 
Resolution was put off till the next day,’ Mr. Rutledge, it is said, 
stating that he believed his colleagues, though they disapproved of the 
Resolution, would join for the sake of unanimity. Mr. McKean un- 
doubtedly promised the attendance of a third delegate to give the 
casting vote of his State. 
Thus stands the record : — 


“Tuespay, JuLy 2d, 1776. 


“Tie CONGRESS RESUMED THE CONSIDERATION OF THE REsoLUTION 
REPORTED FROM THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, WHICH WAS AGREED TO 
AS FOLLOWS : — 

“Resolved, THAT THESE UNITED COLONIES ARE, AND OF RIGHT OUGHT TO 
BE, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES; THAT THEY ARE ABSOLVED FROM ALL 
ALLEGIANCE TO THE BRITISH CROWN, AND THAT ALL POLITICAL CONNEC- 
TION BETWEEN THEM, AND THE STATE OF GREAT-—BRITAIN, IS AND OUGHT 
TO BE TOTALLY DISSOLVED.” 


South Carolina, as well as Pennsylvania, and Delaware too, now 
added their voices to the will of the majority of the Colonies. Thus, 
on the second day of July, every State, except New York, concurred 
in the Virginia motion, and resolved themselves 


FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES. 


1 Among those participating in this vote were John Dickinson, Thomas Willing, 
Charles Humphreys, and John Rogers. As they were not members of Congress 
when the Declaration was signed, their fac-simile signatures are herewith presented. 


a 
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The Record of July 2d, further reads : — 


“ AGREEABLE TO THE ORDER OF THE DAY, THE CONGRESS RESOLVED 
ITSELF INTO A COMMITEE OF THE WHOLE; AND AFTER SOME TIME, THE 
PRESIDENT RESUMED THE CHAIR, AND Mr. HARRISON REPORTED, THAT THE 
COMMITTEE HAVE HAD UNDER CONSIDERATION THE DECLARATION TO THEM 
REFERRED, BUT NOT HAVING HAD TIME TO GO THROUGH THE SAME, DESIRED 
HIM TO MOVE FOR LEAVE TO SIT AGAIN: 

“ Resolved, THAT THIS CONGRESS WILL TO-MORROW AGAIN RESOLVE IT- 
SELF INTO A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, TO TAKE INTO THEIR FARTHER 
CONSIDERATION THE DECLARATION RESPECTING INDEPENDANCRE.” 


Thus not only during the rest of the second day, but the whole of 
the third and of the fourth, in Committee of the Whole, was the Dec- 
laration, in explanation of their action, debated paragraph by para- 
eraph.! Late in the evening of the fourth it was finally passed, and 
ordered to be engrossed for the signatures of the Delegates from the 
various States. 

It was not, however, till the next day that the official promulgation 
of Independence was ordered by the President of Congress.? 

Congress sat, as was the custom with deliberative bodies at that day, 
with closed doors, its members pledged to secresy. So important a step 


1 Tt is related that its author was discovered by Dr. Franklin ‘‘ writhing under ”’ 
the alterations. Whereupon he related an incident of his own early days, the case 
of one of his companions, who, having served out his time as an apprentice to a 
hatter, was about to open shop for himself, and desired a handsome sign: board with 
an appropriate inscription. “ He composed it in these words : ‘John Thompson, 
Hatter, makes and sells Hats for ready money,’ with a figure of a hat subjoined. 
But he thought he would submit it to his friends for their amendments. ‘The first 
he showed it to thought the word Hatter tautologous, because followed by the words 
makes hats, which showed he was a hatter. It was struck out. The next observed 
that the word makes might as well be omitted, because his customers would not 
care who made the hats ; if good and to their mind, they would buy, by whom- 
soever made. He struck it out. <A third said he thought the words for ready 
money were useless, as it was not the custom of the place to sell on credit. Every 
one who purchased expected to pay. They were parted with, and the inscription 
now stood, ‘John Thompson sells hats.’ ‘ Sells hats! !’ says his next friend, * why, 
nobody will expect you to give them away. What, then, is the use of that word?’ 
It was stricken out, and hats was stricken out, the rather as there was one painted 
on the board. So his inscription was reduced ultimately to ‘ John Thompson,’ with 
the figure of a hat subjoined.’’ 

2 So many misconceptions, so many misstatements, have been made as to the 
time, place, and circumstances of promulgating the Declaration of Independence as 
to make it important to bear the actual facts in mind. The absurd stories of a blue- 
eyed boy and of the immense crowd besieging the doors of Congress on the 4th of 
July, and of the reading of Declaration by Charles Thomson, the Secretary of Con- 
gress, from the steps or balcony of the State House, are pure inventions. 
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as a severance of the ties which connected the Colonies with the 
mother country could not have been agitated and acted upon, without 
admitting the general public into a knowledge of the fact, apart from 
which, it was wished and indeed designed, as has been already shown, 
to predicate the action of the federal Congress upon the expressed 
wishes of the individual colonies. 

In the correspondence of the day, accordingly, the members did not 
preserve their usual reticence ; they did not hesitate in their familiar 
letters, in June, to foretell the event, nor immediately after the debate 
and vote of the second day of July — the really important day—to 
announce the fact, as the most memorable epoch in the history of 
America, a day to be celebrated throughout all time. 

It was not until July 4th, the day of the final adoption of the Dec- 
laration itself, that any action was taken to authorize the public an- 
nouncement. On that day it was formally ‘‘ Resolved, that copies of 
the Declaration be sent to the several assemblies, conventions, and 
committees or councils of safety, and to the several commanding offi- 
cers of the Continental troops; that it be proclaimed in each of the 
United States and at the head of the army.” 

Printed copies were at once prepared, promptly signed by John 
Hancock as President, and attested by Charles Thomson as Secretary. 
These were transmitted in accordance with the resolution. 

In this form, it was laid before the Committee of Safety in Phila- 
delphia, who, besides directing copies to be sent to the other counties 
of the State, ordered, ‘* That the Sheriff of Philadelphia read or cause 
to be read and proclaimed at the State House, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on Monday the 8th day of July instant, at 12 o’clock at noon of 
this same day, the Declaration of the Representatives of the United 
States of America, and that he cause all his officers and the constables 
of the said city to attend the reading thereof. 

‘* Resolved, that every member of this Committee in or near the city 
be ordered to meet at the committee chamber before 12 o’clock Mon- 
day, to proceed to the State House, where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is to be proclaimed.” 

The Committee of Inspection of the City and Liberties were re- 
quested to attend. 

July 8, 1776, broke “ a warm, sunshiny morning.”” The Committee 
of Inspection assembled at the Philosophical Hall! at eleven o’clock, 
thence in procession proceeding to the Lodge, they were joined by the 


1 Not their building on the Square, which it must be remembered was not built for 
twelve years afterwards, but in Second Street. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN NIXON. 
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Committee of Safety; they then marched to the State House Yard 
and collected about the Observatory. The constituted authorities, in- 
cluding a number of the Delegates in Congress, filed out from the rear 
entrance to do honor to the occasion. John Nixon, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety, stood on the balcony or platform of 
the Observatory, the popular rostrum of the day, and, in a voice clear 
and distinct enough to be heard on the opposite side of Fifth Street, 
read aloud to the people, for the first time, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The vast concourse of people greeted it by loud cheers and _ re- 
peated huzzas. 

The royal insignia over the judges’ seats were taken down and 
burnt, then the crowd left the square to exhibit, in other congenial 
ways in different parts of the city, their contempt for the King and 
his authority ; assembling again at five o’clock in the afternoon on the 
common to listen to the proclamation to the troops and to join in bon- 
fires, impromptu fire-works, and other demonstrations of joy. The 
night was star-light and beautiful. 

The old State House Bell made its Biblical quotation intelligible to 
every ear. For a quarter of a century its familiar tones had been the 
signal for assembling the liegemen of a foreign potentate?; to-day it 
called together a sovereign people only to dismiss them with the bene- 
diction, all men are born free and independent.? 


1 A printed broadside of the Declaration found among the papers of John Nixon, 
possibly the identical sheet from which he then read, has been deposited in Inde- 
pendence Hall by his great grand-daughter, Mrs. Charles Henry Hart. 

2 In early days ‘‘ those members who do not appear within half an hour after the 
ringing of the bell and the speaker assuming the chair shall pay a ten penny bit,’’ 
ete., and again ‘“ those members who do not appear within half an hour after the As- 
sembly bell ceases to ring shall pay one shilling.’’ 

8 Even the bells of Christ Church joined in the chorus as merrily, aye and as 
steadily, as if the Rev. Jacob Duché, its Pastor, had that day espoused the patriot 
cause. In this gentleman’s subsequent and famous letter to Washington, he states, 
that he persisted in using the public prayer for his sovereign and the royal family 
till the latest moment, though threatened with insults from the violence of a party; 
but that on the Declaration of Independence, not being able to consult his spiritual 
superior, he called his vestry together and solemnly put the question, whether 
they thought it best for the peace and welfare of the congregations (of St. Peters 
as well as Christ Church) to shut up the churches, or to continue the services, with- 
out using the petitions for the royal family.”’ 

The Minute Books, still extant in the careful custody of the Rev. Edward A. 
Foggo, the present (1876) Rector, under the prompt date of July 4, 1776, show that 
their religious observances conformed to their public action in “chiming the 
chimers,” though apparently to the surprise of Mr. John Adams. The Entry is — 
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Thus was fulfilled that portion of the text inscribed upon its surface, 
and which has been celebrated in prose and in verse. Whether a 
* goincidence * only, or whether an inspiration induced Mr. Speaker 
Norris thus, twenty-four years before, to baptize his State House 
Bell, would seem a mere choice of words, determinable by one’s 
stand-point, but certain it is, that the Divine command, to which 
reference is made upon the bell, is, as we write, about to be obeyed 
to the letter : — 

“ AND YE SHALL HALLOW THE FIFTIETH YEAR, AND PROCLAIM 
LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS 
THEREOF: IT SHALL BE A JUBILEE UNTO you.” — Ley. xxv. 10. 

Such in full ave the words of Holy Writ, such the Handwriting on 
the Wall. 

We consult the oldest inhabitant, we scan the records of the day 
in vain, for any especial notice of the jirs¢ fiftieth birth-day of the 
Nation;? but the second, its golden anniversary, is about to be a 
* Jubilee’ unto us and unto all men. ' 

Honor be to that man who made the first move, whether he be 
familiar with the Scriptural injunction, or the unconscious instrument 
in the hands of his Maker. 

For full fifty years, as nearly as can be ascertained, our Liberty 
Bell — for so it should be universally denominated — continued to 
celebrate every national anniversary, aud then — it cracked, it had 
performed its mission and was mute forever? 

Its vicissitudes had, however, been many; when the American 

‘Present Rev. Jacob Duché, Rector; Thos. Cuthbert, Church Warden; Jacob 
Duché, Robt. Whyte, Chas. Stedman, Edmund Physick, James Biddle, Peter 
de Haven, Jas. Reynolds, Gerardus Clarkson, Vestry men. 

* Whereas, the Hon, Continental Congress have resolved to declare the American 
Colonies to be free and independent states: In consequence of which it will be 
proper to omit those Petitions in the Liturgy where the King of Great Britain is 
prayed for, as inconsistent with the said declaration, therefore Resolved, that it ap- 
pears to this vestry to be necessary for the peace and well being of the Churches to 
omit the said Petitions; and the Reetors and “Assistant Ministers of the united 
churches are requested in the name of the vestry and their constituents to omit such 
petitions as are above mentioned.” 

2 We should not fail to recall, however, the remarkable coincidence that occurred 
on this day. The only two surviving siguers of the Declaration who voted upon its 
adoption, — Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, — lived just long enough to cele- 
brate it, and died July 4, 1826, within a few hours of each other. 

2 The personal statement made, while these pages are going through the press, 
by the venerable Titian R. Peale, shows conclusively that Liberty Bell was cracked 
in tolling, July 8, 1835, for the death of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States, 
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forces, in 1777, were about to leave Philadelphia, the Bell (and the 
chimes of Christ Church, its coadjutors in announcing Independence, 
shared its fortunes) was taken down by the Commissary and trans- 
ported to Allentown! to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
British, who were then about to occupy the city. Though brought 
back to town after the evacuation, it does not seem to have been re- 
stored to its original place in the old steeple. 


On the fifteenth day of July the President received and laid before 
Congress a resolution, unanimously adopted by ‘the convention of 
the representatives of the State of New York,” dated July 9th, 1776, 
from White Plains, “ That the reasons assigned by the Continental 
Congress for declaring the United Colonies free and independent 
States are cogent and conclusive, and that while we lament the cruel 
necessity which has rendered that measure unavoidable, we approve 
the same, and will at the risk of our lives and fortunes join with the 
other colonies in supporting it.” 

Thus the chain became complete, and instructions were now given 
to the engrossing clerk to alter the heading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, as the draft read (and as adopted by Congress, and as 
was actually proclaimed to the people on the 8th day of July), by the 
insertion of the words “ The unanimous.” 

It was not, however, and this is a fact too often lost sight of, until 
the second day of August that the Declaration of Independence, en- 
grossed on parchment, was brought into the Chamber of Congress and 
placed upon the President’s table for the signatures of the individual 
members. 

All those actually present on that day, affixed their names, and 

1 September 15, 1777. By order of the Executive Council, the bells of Christ 
Church (seven in number) as well as those of St. Peter’s (two in number) were 
ordered to be taken down and removed to a place of safety, in anticipation of 
General Howe taking possession of Philadelphia. This was upon the recommenda- 
tion of Congress. The church wardens and vestry very seriously objected, on 
hearing what was about to be done, and they tried, through John Penn, to induce 
Congress to make an exception in favor of the church bells on account of the great 
risk in taking them down, the improbability of having a proper person to replace 
them, and a feeling on the part of the vestry that they were really in no danger; 
and receiving the reply that Congress had but recommended the measure, they then 
applied to the Executive Council, but without success, and Colonel Flower accord- 
ingly removed them. He, however, in October, 1778, replaced them at the public 


expense. 
In passing through the streets of Bethlehem, the wagon containing the State 


House Bell broke down, and had to be unloaded. 
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many were thus included who had no share in debating or voting upon 
the document. It was then turned over to Charles Thomson, the 
secretary ; and, as each new member joined his colleagues, he was 
called upon to sign. Thus will be found the names, in some instances, 
of Representatives who were not concurrently in Congress. 

The change of title from “A Declaration by the Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled,” into “ The 
Unanimous Declaration,” etc., has produced much needless confusion, 
and even misrepresentation. 


Before the expiration of the week in which Independence was pro- 
claimed, the convention to form a constitution for the new State of 
Pennsylvania assembled in the State House. The Judicial Chamber, 
opposite that of Independence, seems to have been appropriated for its 
sessions. It met July 15, and continued in session until September 
28, 1776. 

Shortly after its organization, it unanimously approved the reso- 
lution declaring Pennsylvania, as well as the other United States of 
America, free and independent, and avowed ‘“ before God and the 
world, that; we will support and maintain the freedom and independ- 
ence of this and the other United States of America, at the utmost 
risk of our lives and fortunes.” 

The Convention did not hesitate to assume the legislative functions 
required by the call. On the 20th day of July they elected delegates 
to Congress, fixed the number at nine, and authorized a majority, at 
any time present, to be a quorum. ‘They reélected Messrs. Franklin, 
Robert Morris, and Wilson; and superseded Messrs. Dickinson, Wil- 
ling, Humphreys, Biddle, and Allen, by George Ross, George Clymer, 
James Smith (three of their own members), Benjamin Rush, and 
George Taylor. Thus was constituted the delegation who officially 
signed the Declaration of Independence on behalf of Pennsylvania. 

The Convention finally, on 28th September, ‘ unanimously passed 
and confirmed ”’ a declaration of rights and a frame of government for 
the Commonwealth. These served as the fundamental law, success- 
fully ruling the State throughout the whole of the Revolutionary 
Struggle. 

The Executive, vested in a President and Council, and the Leg- 
islature, in a single House of Representatives, were, at the first, 
both accommodated in the chambers of the second story of the State 
House. 


The Assembly met for the first time on the 28th November, 1776. 
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The character of its members seems to have been essentially changed, 
and we find it entered of record, ‘‘ A quorum did not appear, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the members in the army.” 1 This was from 
December 14, 1776, to January 13, 1777, when the House again met, 
and sat till 21st March, and again from May 12 to June 19, — without 
a quorum, however, from 12th to 21st May, — and from September 3d 
to 18th, — without a quorum for ten days. On the 18th September, 
an account having been received ‘“ that the enemy’s army were in full 
march for this city, it was agreed that the General Assembly should 
adjourn to the borough of Lancaster, to meet there on 25th Septem- 
ber.’’ 2 

Congress had, upon similar apprehensions, left Philadelphia at the 
close of December, 1776, but had promptly returned, and reconvened 
in its chamber March 4, 1777.8 

Now, however, their apprehensions were well founded; they hur- 
ried away in the night of September 18, upon the actual approach of 
the British. After one meeting (27th September), at Lancaster, they 
adjourned to York, Pennsylvania, and sat there from 80th September, 
1777, till June 27, 1778. 

The British held possession of Philadelphia from September 26, 
1777, till 18th June following. 

During their occupation of the city under General Howe, the State 
House was used as a prison and hospital. It was here, that the so- 
called “arch fiend’? Cunningham, the Provost Marshal, exercised his 
atrocities. This man had deserted from the American to the British 
employ, and some of the prisoners who escaped from his clutches stated 
to Francis Hopkinson that they had actually seen bodies of their fel- 
low sufferers lying in the State House Yard, who had died of mere 
famine, with unchewed grass hanging out of their mouths. They re- 
ported that a bucket full of broth had been sent, by some citizens, to 
the prisoners confined in the provost; that Cunningham had taken it 
into the State House Yard, and when the starving victims had gathered 
eagerly around it, he kicked over the bucket with his foot, and then 


1 In the year preceding, we are told by Mr. Young, in a letter to Mrs. Fergusson, 
of Greme Park, “ Our Honorable House made but a scurvy appearance the day the 
memorial was presented to them by the Committees, it was enough to make one 
sweat to see a parcel of Countrymen sitting with their hats on, great coarse cloth 
coats, Leather breeches, and woollen stockings in the month of July; there was 
not a speech made the whole time, whether their silence proceeded from their mod- 
esty or from their inability to speak, I know not.’? MS. 

2 It sat at Lancaster, September 29 to October 13, 1777. 

8 They met in Baltimore from December 29, 1776, to February 27, 1777. 
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laughed to see them, prostrate on the ground, lap up the slop like 
dogs. 

Congress returned to their chamber in the State House on 2d July, 
1778. Shortly after, took place the ceremonial reception of the 
Chevalier Conrad Alexandre Gérard, the first minister accredited to 
the United States from any foreign power. Much formality was 
hence given to it. M. Gérard had reached Philadelphia early in July, 
but it was not until 6th August that, escorted by Richard Henry Lee 
and Samuel Adais, in a chariot and six horses, he delivered personally 
his credentials. ‘¢ The carriages being arrived at the State House,” 
says a looker-on, “ the two members of Congress, placing themselves 
at the Minister’s left hand, introduced him to his chair in the Con- 
gress Chamber, the President and Congress sitting; the chair was 
placed, fronting the President. The Minister, being seated, handed 
his credentials to his Secretary, who advanced and delivered them to 
the President, Henry Laurens. The Secretary of Congress, Charles 
Thomson, then read and translated them, which being done, Mr. Lee 
announced Vhe Minister to the President and Congress; at this time 
the President, the Congress, and the Minister rose together; he bowed 
to the President and Congress, and they bowed to him, whereupon 
the whole seated themselves.” After a speech by the Minister, and 
another by the President, and an interchange of copies thereof, mutual 
ceremonial bows as before, the Minister retired. 

The description given of the sitting of Congress at this time affords 
us the best idea of their habits. ‘* Within the bar of the House, the 
Congress formed a semicircle, on each side of the President, and the 
Minister ; the President, sitting at one extremity of the circle, at a 
table upon a platform, elevated two steps, the Minister sitting, at the 
opposite extremity of the circle, in an arm-chair upon the same level 
with the Congress.” The door of the Congress Chamber was on this 
occasion thrown open, and without the Bar were admitted, to the audi- 
ence, the Vice President of the Supreme Executive Council of the 
State, the Speaker and the Assembly of Pennsylvania, foreigners of 
distinction, and officers of the army. 

The newspapers of the day exclaim: ‘ Thus has a new and noble 
sight been exhibited in this New World— the Representatives of the 
United States of America, solemnly giving public audience to a min- 
ister plenipotentiary from the most powerful prince in Europe. Four 
years ago such an event, at so near a day, was not in the view even of 
imagination; but it is the Almighty who raiseth up; He hath sta- 
tioned America among the powers of the earth, and clothed her in 
robes of sovereignty.” 
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Upon the ninth day of July, 1778, and in “the 3d year of the Inde- 
pendence of America,” the ‘‘ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union” between the United States of America had been signed in 
this same chamber, by the delegates in Congress of eight States, but 
it was not to be binding, until ratified by the whole thirteen. 

The Resolution of 7th June, 1776, included a provision for “a 
plan of confederation,” and a Committee was appointed on the 12th 
to prepare a draft therefor. This Committee consisted of Josiah 
Bartlett, Samuel Adams, Stephen Hopkins, Roger Sherman, Robert 
R. Livingston, John Dickinson, Thomas McKean, Thomas Stone, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., Joseph Hewes, Edward Rutledge, and Button 
Gwinnett, — a Representative from each State. 

John Dickinson was the mouth-piece of this eminent Committee, and 
reported, as early as July 12, 1776; but so many conflicting inter- 
ests were to be compromised, and such diversity of sentiment recon- 
ciled, that it was not until March 1, 1781, that the final ratification 
took place.! 

The following members were signers of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion on the part and behalf of the State of — 


New Hampshire. 


JOSIAH BARTLETT. JOHN WENTWORTH, JR. 
Massachusetts. 

JoHN HANCOCK. Francis DANA. 

SAMUEL ADAMS. JAMES LOVELL. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY. SamuEL Houten. 


Rhode Island. 


WILLIAM ELLERY. JOHN COLLINS. 
Henry MARCHANT. 


Connecticut. 


RoGeR SHERMAN. Tirus Hosmer. 
SamMuEL HunTINGTON. ANDREW ADAM. 
OuIvER Wo.LcorTtT. 


1 «« The eight states ’? were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Tsland, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and South Carolina. North Carolina 
ratified ‘‘The Articles of Confederation’’ on 21st July, Georgia on 24th, New 
Jersey on 26th November, Delaware on 5th May, 1779, and Maryland on 1st March, 
1781. 
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New York. 

JAMES DUANE. WittiAmM DuER. 
Franois LEewis. GOUVERNEUR MorrRIs. 
New Jersey. 

JoHN WITHERSPOON. NATHANIEL SCUDDER, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ropert Morris. Witiiam CLINGAN. 

DANIEL ROBERDEAU. JOSEPH REED. 


JONATHAN BAYARD SMITH. 


Delaware. 
Tuomas McKean. NicuoLtas Van DYKE. 
JoHN DICKINSON. 
Maryland. 
JoHN Hanson. DANIEL CARROLL. 
Virginia. 
Ricuarp Henry LEE. JoHN HARVIE. 
JOHN BANNISTER. Francis Ligutroor L&Es. 


Tuomas ADAMS. 
North Carolina. 
JOHN PENN. JoHN WILLIAMS. 


CorRNELIUS HARNETT. 


South Carolina. 


Henry LAURENS. RicuHarp Hutson. 
Wititiam Henry Drayton. THomas Hrywarp, JR. 
JoHN MATrrHEews. 

Georgia. 
JoHN WALTON. Epwarp LANGWORTHY. 


Epwarp TELFAIR. 


The form of government remained unchanged, but the powers of 
Congress — still consisting of one body — and of the respective States, 
were better defined ; while its defects were many, it is stated to have 
been “ of extended benefit; to have met the pressing wants of the 
Union and thus strengthened it. It conferred a great educational ser- 
vice through the experience of its defects, and it carried the nation 
along until a more efficient system was provided. No less an author- 
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ity than Chief. Justice Marshall has declared that “ this service alone 
entitles that instrument to the respectful recollections of the American 
people and its FRAMERS to their gratitude.” 

Thus not only was the Declaration of Independence debated and 
signed within the walls of our chamber, but so, also, the next step in 
the history of the Union was herein taken, and, as we shall presently 
see, herein too that union made more perfect by the framing and sign- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States itself. Throughout the 
residue of the Revolutionary War, the Continental Congress continued 
to hold its sessions and to debate every question of legislative im- 
portance in Independence Chamber. 

The closing scene of the Revolution, the surrender of Cornwallis, is 
brought into direct association from the fact, that the British and Hes- 
sian regimental flags, captured at Yorktown, twenty-four in number, 
were, according to the newspapers of the day ‘‘ recetved by volunteer 
cavalry at the Schuylkill, paraded through the streets preceded by the 
American and French colors at a proper distance, and at the State 
House, the hostile standards were there laid at the feet of Congress 
and of his excellency the Ambassador of France.” This took place 
on 3d November, 1781. ) 

Thus almost every event was more or less chronicled within the 
walls of our State House, from the time of its first occupancy, inde- 
pendent of the important scenes in the great historical drama at- 
tempted to be recalled. . 

“¢ All of a sudden Congress left Philadelphia, in the summer of 
1783,” — such is the last record given. The cause of their abrupt de- 
parture, this time, was not a foreign foe, but the apparent apprehension 
of revolt on the part of their own soldiers, whose payment had been 
some time delayed. 

On Saturday, 21st June, 1783, when the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil was sitting, a handful of soldiers from the barracks brought a threat- 
ening message to the State Executive, requiring permission to appoint 
commissioned officers over themselves, that they might obtain ‘“ redress 
of grievances.” The Council at once refused to consider their appli- 
eation. The soldiers, in the mean time, had increased in numbers to 
upwards of three hundred, who paraded before the State House, while 
fifteen or twenty posted themselves in the yard ; they stationed osten- 
sible guards at the doors of the State House, which, however, denied 
ingress or egress in reality to none. ‘The Council remained firm, and 
authorized General St. Clair, who promptly repaired to the spot, to 
allay the irritation by a conference with the insurgents. 
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Congress had adjourned over, as usual, from Friday to Monday, but 
the. President and some members collected in their chamber, and while 
they assented to the conference, seem informally to have made up 
their minds ‘that there is not a satisfactory ground for expecting 
adequate and prompt exertions of this State for supporting the dig- 
nity of the Federal Government,” and in such case, under advice, ete., 
they authorized and directed the President to summon the members 
of Congress to meet, at Trenton, or Princeton. 

It is stated that the President, Elas Boudinot, was personally 
stopped in the street, but that some of the leaders at once rebuked 
their followers for so doing, and apologized for the act. 

Nevertheless, this emeute resulted in the adjournment of Congress 
to Princeton, where they met on 30th June, and there they remained 
until November 4th, meeting on 26th November, 1783, at Annapolis, 
in Maryland!’ They continued at that place till June 8, 1784, and 
during this time received the resignation of the commander-in-chief of 
their armies. Their next session was held at Trenton, November 1, 
1784, to December 24, whence they adjourned and met in New York, 
January 11, 1785, and there they finally dissolved in 1789. 

In the mean time, efforts were promptly made in the summer of 
17838, by the State Government, to bring back Congress to Philadel- 
phia ; every possible guarantee of security was offered for their safe 
and honorable sojourn, in Philadelphia, if they would return, and 
the State even evinced a willingness to grant to national authority all 
jurisdiction that might be deemed necessary. 

Some of their own members endeavored to induce the return of Con- 
gress, even temporarily, to Philadelphia, but in vain. Still the Assem- 
bly do not appear to have given up the hope of it. The Congressional 
Chamber seems still to have been reserved for their contingent use 
for several years, after its actual abandonment by Congress. 

Among the visitors to Congress, ere they left the State House, was 
the Marquis de Chastellux, in 1780, who has left us an account of his 
impressions : — 

“The Hall in which Congress assembles is spacious, without magnificence ; 


1 It was at first resolved that Congress should meet at two places — alternating — 
one on the Potomac and the other on the Delaware. This gave rise to a sarcastic 
effusion from the pen of Francis Hopkinson, wherein he aimed to determine the curve 
and oscillation of what he called ‘‘ this political bob,’’ though concluding that in 
this instance the rule of gravitation would be reversed, since the bob would be more 
inclined to motion in proportion as the matter of which it was composed should be 
more dull and heavy. 


a a, hw 
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its handsomest ornament is the portrait of General Washington, larger than 
life. He is on foot, in that noble and easy attitude which is natural.to him ; 
Cannon, Colours, and all the attributes of war form the accessories of the picture. 
[ This was Charles Wilson Peale’s portrait of Washington after the. battle of 
Princeton.] I was then conducted into the Secretary’s hall, which has nothing 
remarkable but the manner in which it is furnished ; the Colours taken from 
the enemy serve by way of tapestry. From thence you pass to the [ Assembly | 
library, which is pretty large, but far from being filled; the few books it is 
composed of appear to be well chosen. _ 

“The building is rather handsome; the staircase in particular is wide and 
noble; as to external ornaments, they consist only in the decoration of the 
gate, and in several tablets of marble placed above the windows. I remarked 
a peculiarity in the roof which appeared new to me: the chimneys are bound 
to the two extremities of the building, which is a long square, and are so con- 
structed as to be fastened together in the form of an arch, thus forming a sort 
of portico.” 


The constituted authorities of Pennsylvania also returned to their 
old quarters in the State House, immediately upon the evacuation by 
the British. 

The Assembly, which, it must be remembered, still consisted of a 
single body, met again in their chamber, up stairs, on the 26th Octo- 
ber, 1778. 

They retained this room, for their sittings, for some ten years, but 
seem to have moved down stairs into the old Judicial (western) 
Chamber, opposite to that still occupied by Congress, about 1780, or 
1781, and, as far as can be learned, continued their sessions herein till 
1790: 

M. de Chastellux, whose account of his visit to Congress has already 
been cited, ‘“‘ went again to the State House with M. de La Fayette, 
Cte. de Noailles, De Damas, M. de Gimat, ete., to be present at the 
Assembly of the State. We seated ourselves on a bench opposite the 
Speaker’s chair; on his right was the President of the State; the 
clerks were placed at a long table before the Speaker. The Executive 
Council was sent for and heard.” 

It was also during their occupancy of this Judicial Chamber that 
the “act for regulating party walls” was debated, in which was intro- 
duced a clause (though subsequently repealed), requiring the destruc- 
tion of all the trees, on certain streets throughout the city. 

Tt was on 12th April, 1782, “ when,” says Francis Hopkinson, “ to 
the amazement of all present, the business was interrupted by a voice, 
perfectly articulate, proceeding from the capital of one of the columns 
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which supported the ceiling of the room. This voice claimed a right 
to be heard on the subject of the bill, then before the House. 

After the first surprise at such an unusual prodigy had a little sub- 
sided, the right of a column to interfere in the business of the House 
was considered and objected to; and it was urged, that no instance 
had ever occurred where a wooden member —a blockhead — had pre- 
sumed to speak in that Assembly ; that this column could, by no con- 
struction of law, be admitted as the Representative of any part or 
district of Pennsylvania, having never been ballotted for, elected, or 
returned, as a member of Assembly. That the House, when fully 
met, necessarily consisted of a certain number of members, and no 
more, and that this number is full and complete, by the returns from 
the several counties, as appears by the records of the House; there- 
fore, if this column should be allowed a voice, there must be a super- 
numerary member somewhere, which would be an absolute violation 
of the Constitution. And lastly, that it 1s contrary to the order of 
nature that an ¢nanimate log should interfere in the affairs of rational 
beings, Providence having been pleased to distinguish so obviously 
between men and things. 

To all this the column firmly replied, that he was, properly speak- 
ing, a standing member of that House, having been duly fixed in his 
station by those who had the right and power to place him there ; 
that he was the true Representative of a numerous race, descended in 
a direct line from the Aborigines of this country, those venerable an- 
cestors who gave the name of Penn-SYLVANIA to this State, and whose 
posterity now inhabit every county in it; that he was not only a 
member of the House, but one of its principal SUPPORTERS, inasmuch 
as they could never ‘“‘*make a house” without him; that he had 
faithfully attended the public business, having never been fined as an 
absentee, and that those very members who now opposed him had 
confided in his wisdom and integrity, by. constantly appealing to him ! 
in every contest about the rules and internal economy of the House ; 
and, lastly, that, as the bill under consideration so nearly concerned 
his fellow creatures, and as he found himself miraculously endowed 
with the power of speech for this occasion, he was determined to make 
use of it in behalf of those who could not speak for themselves. After 
much debate, it was determined that the House would hear what this 
importunate Post had to say respecting the bill before them, but per- 
emptorily refused to allow him a vote on this or any other business in 
that Assembly. 


1 The Rules of the House were framed and hung up against one of the columns. 
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The columnar orator, having obtained leave, addressed the House 
in the following words : — 

“‘T am happy, O fellow-citizens, that speech hath been given me 
on this important occasion ; and that I have your permission to exer- 
cise a power, thus wonderfully obtained, in the cause of truth and jus- 
tice. ; 

‘“‘T stand here this day an upright advocate for injured innocence. 
What fury, what madness, O deluded senators! hath induced you 
to propose the extirpation of those to whom you are indebted for so 
many of the elegancies, comforts, and blessings of life? If the voice 
of justice is not to be regarded within these walls, let your own inter- 
ests influence your conduct on this occasion. For I hope to show that 
your safety and happiness are much more deeply concerned, in the 
business you are upon, than you are at present aware of. 

* By the 12th section of the bill now depending, it is proposed to cut 
down and remove all the trees standing in the streets, lanes, or alleys 
of this city. What! do we then hold our lives on such an uncertain 
tenure ? Shall the respectable and inoffensive inhabitants of this city 
stand or fall according to the caprice of a few ignorant petitioners ? 
And will this House, without remorse, without even the form of trial, 
give its sanction to an edict, which hath not a parallel since the san- 
guinary days of Herod of Jewry ? But I hope to convince this hon- 
orable House that trees, as well as men, are capable of enjoying the 
rights of citizenship, and therefore ought to be protected in those 
rights ; that, having committed no offense, this arbitrary edict cannot 
constitutionally pass against them, and that your own, and the welfare 
of your constituents, is nearly concerned in their preservation and cul- 
ture. 

‘In reply to the charge that the trees are not well affected to the 
present government, because they remained with the enemy when 
they had possession of the city, I would ask, Will any one pretend to 
say that the leaving or not leaving the city, on the approach of the 
enemy, marks the true line of distinction between Whig and Tory? It 
is confessed that we remained when others fled ; we stood our ground 
and heroically suffered in our country’s cause. Turn, worthy sena- 
tors! turn your eyes to yonder fields! Look towards the banks of 
the Schuylkill! Where are now those venerable oaks, that o’er the 
evening walk of sober citizen, of musing bard, of sportive youths, and 
sighing nymphs and swains, were wont to spread their hospitable 
shade? Alas! nought now remains but lifeless stumps, that moulder 
in the summer's heat and winter’s frost, the habitations fit of poison- 
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ous fungi, toads, and ever-gnawing worms. Hine ille lachryme! 
These were thy feats, O Howe! 

‘“‘ Excuse, great sirs, this weakness in a Post, or rather, join your 
sympathetic tears with mine ; the loss is yours—a loss, the impor- 
tance of which you have not, perhaps, duly considered. * * * * 

‘“‘Tt is now many years since I lost my vegetable life by the fatal axe, 
my skin was stript off, and my limbs lopt away —and yet, you see my 
body is still of use, and I stand here firm, sound, and hearty. And 
barring an accident from all consuming fires, I shall attend future de- 
bates in this house, when those whom I have the honor now to address 
shall be no more.” 

These columns undoubtedly did survive all who could have under- 
derstood this speech, for, alas, a succeeding generation, deaf to, or igno- 
rant of, this accost, consigned them to Me axe, and selected in their 
stead iron supporters, which, if endowed now with speech, could only 
tell us of the petty squabbles of a subordinate court-room. Or per- 
chance, they might recount, how they and their confederates, alien alike 
to the sentiments of the Founder of Pennsylvania, as to the blood 
and traditions of our Revolutionary sires, did staunchly oppose and 
attempt to thwart the dedication of this very room as a Museum of 
memorials of patriotic and noble deeds. But they perform the re- 
quired functions, locum tenentes, — et tenentes concilium — their very 
existence ignored, even while yet visible to the eye. 


Under the Constitution of Pennsylvania of 1776, 47th section, a 
provision was made for a Council, to be elected every seven years, 
whose duty it was after organization to investigate, whether the Con- 
stitution in all its parts had been preserved inviolate, and with power 
to call a convention to revise the same, if in their estimation desirable. 

This body was termed the ‘‘ Council of Censors.” It met for the 
first and only time, November 10, 1783, though without a quorum 
until the 13th. Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg was elected its Pres- 
ident, and among its members were Thomas Fitzsimons, Arthur St. 
Clair, Anthony Wayne, William Irvine, and William Findley. 

It unquestionably convened at the State House, but whether in In. 
dependence Chamber, then recently vacated by the Congress, or in the 
Eastern room of the second story, cannot now be told. It sat until 
January 21, 1784, then adjourned to June 1, and remained in session 
until 25th September following. It specifically, and with much ability, 
pointed out various ier eae of the Constitution, and of the Bill 
of Rights, and, by a vote of a majority, resolved that the Constitution 
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was defective in various particulars, and recommended changes to cor- 
respond : — 

That the Executive, consisting of President and Council, should be 
superseded by a Governor alone ; 

That the legislative authority should be vested in two teaise in- 
stead of one; 

THAT THE JUDICIARY, SUPREME AS WELL AS SUBORDINATE, 
SHOULD BE APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR, DURING GOOD BE- 
HAVIOR ; 

Recommendations which, apparently futile at the time (since a two 
thirds vote was needed), were afterwards and remain now engrafted 
upon the organic law, except the last, which, under the existing prac- 
tice, demands the remedy, then pointed out, even more than did the 
state of affairs under the Constitution of 1776, since under that, the 
judges were dependent .every seven years, the period of their election, 
upon those who were themselves selected by their fellow citizens as 
the most virtuous and most competent for the trust. To-day they 
are dependent from first to last upon the dregs of the people, irre- 
sponsible except to the ward politician. 


May Gop SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH ! 


But Independence Chamber was now, in 1787, again put to national 
use, and by a body of men as distinguished as any that had ever occu- 
pied it, and for purposes scarcely second in importance to the drafting 
the great Magna Charta. 


The Federal Convention to frame a Constitution for the United 
States of America met here May 14, 1787, remaining in session till 


september 17, 1787. 


Its roll of members is its eulogy; its results are of course known 
verbatim by every school-boy, as well as by every individual over 
twenty-one, black or white, foreign or native to the soil, as a prelim- 
inary to the exercises of voting for President of the United States, or 
for a School Director. 

The chair which Peyton Randolph had occupied, when Thomas 
Johnson of Maryland nominated George Washington to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the American armies, — the chair which John Han- 
cock had occupied, when he attached his official signature as President 
to the proclamation for liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof, — still remained in its accustomed position, and now, on 
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the 14th day of May, 1787, that man who had been the chief instru- 
ment in perfecting the plans initiated in this room, who had proved 
himself ‘first in war,” was called to occupy, as President of this 
Convention, that identical chair, and to make it the stepping-stone to 
the ‘first in peace.” 

Many members of the old Continental Congress resumed their seats 
in this chamber. Several of them had debated the question of sepa- 
ration from Great Britain and signed the Declaration of Independence. 
They now returned to complete their work, and ‘to secure the bless- 
ings of Liberty to themselves and to their posterity.” 

The members who attended were — 


For New Hampshire. 


*JOHN LANGDON. *NICHOLAS GILMAN. 


For Massachusetts. 


ELBRIDGE GERRY. *NATHANIEL GORHAM. 
*Rourus Kina. CALEB STRONG. 


For Connecticut. 


*WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON. OLIveR ELLSWORTH. 
*ROGER SHERMAN. 


Lor New York. 


Rospert YATES. Joun LANSING. 
* ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


For New Jersey. 


*WILLIAM LIVINGSTON. * WILLIAM. PATERSON. 
*Davip BREARLEY. * JONATHAN DAYTON. 
Witiiam C. Houston. 


For Pennsylvania. 


*BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. *TnHomas F1rzstmMons. 
*THomas MIFFLIN. *JARED INGERSOLL. 
*Ropert Morris. *JAMES WILSON. 
*GEORGE CLYMER. *GOUVERNEUR Morris. 


For Delaware. 


*GEORGE READ. *RICHARD BASSETT. 
*GUNNING BEDFORD, JR. *JAcOB Broom. 
*JoHN DICKINSON. 
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_ For Maryland. 


*James McHenry. Joun Franois MERCER. 
*DANIEL CARROLL. *DANIEL OF St. THOMAS 
LuTHER MARTIN. JENIFER. 


For. Virginia. 


*GEORGE WASHINGTON. GEORGE WYTHE. 
Epmunp RANDOLPH. *JamrES Maprison, JR. 
*JoHn Buiarr. JAMES McCuoura. 


GrorcEe Mason. 


For North Carolina. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN. *HuGH WILLIAMSON. 
Witiram R. DaAvIe. *RICHARD DossBs SPAIGHT. 
*WILLIAM BLOUNT. 


For South Carolina. 


*Joun RUTLEDGE. *CHARLES PINCKNEY. 
*CHARLES C. PINCKNEY. *PIERCE BUTLER. 


For Georgia. 


*WILLIAM Few. WILLIAM PIERCE. 
* ABRAHAM BALDWIN. WitiiAm Housroun.! 


After the final action, and engrossing of the Constitution, those 
members of the Convention who were present and approved, advanced 
by States, and affixed their signatures to the instrument.” 

In Independence Chamber, also met the State Convention, to take 
action upon the proposed Constitution for the United States. This 
was on 20th November following. On 13th December a resolution to 
ratify the same was passed. 


1 Mr. Madison relates an anecdote of Dr. Franklin, at the time the last members 
of the Convention were signing the engrossed copy of the Constitution, after its 
adoption by the body. The chair therein referred to is high in the baek and is 
surmounted by a carved effigy, duly gilt, of a sun with attendant rays. Turning to a 
fellow member he observed, ‘‘ Painters have always found it difficult to distinguish 
in their art a rising from a setting sun. I have often and often in the course of this 
session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears, as to its issue, looked at that, 
behind the President, without being able to tell whether it was rising or setting; 
but now at length, I have the happiness to know, that it is a rising, and not a setting 
sun.”’ 

2 Their names in the above list are preceded by asterisks. 
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The voices of Madison, of Mason, of Wilson, and of Hamilton had 
scarcely died away, when these walls again echoed with debates over 
the same subject, in a different form. The Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania had accomplished its purpose, and the people-demanded a 
new one for existing needs, and one more in consonance with the new 
Constitution of the United States. 

Responsive to their call, the convention to frame a Constitution 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania met in the Eastern chamber 
November 24, 1789.! 

Thomas Mifflin was made its President, and among the members 
were James Wilson, Thomas McKean, Edward Hand, William Irvine, 
and Timothy Pickering, who had already achieved a national reputa- 
tion, and also William Lewis, James Ross, William Findley, and Al- 
bert Gallatin, who were destined to fame. The subsequent Governors 
Hiester and Snyder were also members. 

This Convention, after an intermission from February 26th to August 
9th, during which the proposed Constitution was published for the in- 
formation of the people, adjourned finally September 2d, 1790. 

Upon the adoption of the State Constitution of 1790, providing for 
two distinct branches of the Legislature, it would appear that the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives took possession respectively of 
the Eastern and Western chambers, on the first floor, and here they 
remained till the abandonment of Philadelphia as the Capital of the 
State. 

Pennsylvania very promptly followed —as we shall see in the His- 
tory of Congress Hall at the corner of Sixth Street —the tactics of 
the Federal authorities, not only in abandoning Philadelphia, but in 
adopting a ‘‘ temporary ” as well as a “permanent Capital.” 

The Legislature, as early as March, 1787, had indeed discovered, and 
so resolved, that the major part of the good citizens of the Common- 
wealth were subject to great inconvenience and unequal burdens in 


1 The early part of the month preceding witnessed an event that must also be 
noted among the occurrences of importance under this roof — the First General Con- 
vention of the (United) Protestant Episcopal Church met in the Assembly Room, by 
the consent of the President of the State, for eight days, and during their session 
here occurred the union of the churches of New England with those of the Middle 
and Southern States, the House of Bishops as a separate house was formed, the first 
President Bishop — Seabury — elected, the Constitution of the Church agreed upon, 
and signed, and the Prayer-book in its present form adopted. ‘* No more impor- 
tant convention of the American Church ever assembled,’’ says Rev. William Ste- 
vens Perry, the present Secretary ; and see also Perry’s Reprint of Journals, and 
Perry’s Handbook of the General Convention. 
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consequence of the unfortunate location of the seat of government 
‘‘at the eastern extremity of the State, at the distance of near four 
hundred miles from the western boundary thereof,” wherefore they 
determined to erect a State House, for the accommodation of the Ex- 
ecutive and General Assembly, and on the lot of land in the town of 
Harrisburg, the property of the Commonwealth. 

In April, 1799, an act was passed providing for the temporary 
removal of the seat of government to the borough of Lancaster, prohib- 
iting, after the first Tuesday in November then next ensuing, the exer- 
cise elsewhere of any office connected with the Government. Lancas- 
ter was also fixed as the place of meeting of the following session of 
the Legislature, and there to continue till the establishment of the per- 
manent seat of government. 

Thus the chambers hitherto occupied by the National and by the 
State Legislatures were vacated, after the spring of 1799 (April 11th), 
and were permitted to lie fallow till 1802, when Charles Wilson Peale 
made a successful application to the Legislature for the building, for 
the reception of his Museum. 

Independence Chamber, with the whole of the second floor, were 
given up for this purpose, but at the request of the Supreme Court of 
the State, which seems never to have been suitably accommodated 
since the breaking out of the war, the former, the Eastern room, was 
fitted up for their session, and now all the old chairs of members and 
other furniture, not taken away by the Legislature,! were sold or given 
away as relics to the different families then residing in Philadelphia.? 


THE BANQUETING HALL. < 


Before the identity of the Banqueting Hall is merged in “the long 
room of the Philadelphia Museum,” it behooves us to recall a few 
of its earlier associations, for it played no unimportant part in the 
history of the times. 

Among other recognized obligations of a provincial government 


was that of giving state banquets on fitting public occasions. To meet 


this requirement Mr. Hamilton had thrown the whole of the front, 
of the second floor, into one long room ; this, with one ante-chamber, 


1 The President’s chair, the table, and the inkstand, together with two ordinary 
chairs raised on stilts, for the Sergeant-at-arms, and some others, were retained 
and carried to Lancaster, and thence to Harrisburg, by the Legislature. 

2 Thus after a dispersion of seventy years, they are, one by one, so far as preserved 
and identified, secured and replaced in this chamber. ‘The adventures of the 
chairs of the Congress of 1776’? might fill as many volumes as did those ‘‘ Of a 
Guinea ’’ some hundred years ago. 
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constituted the Colonial Banqueting Hall. Very frequently the Coun- 
cil Chamber, on the opposite side of the hall, and communicating also 
with the Long Room, was brought into requisition. In these were 
marked the advent of a new Governor, the arrival in the Province 
of any of the Proprietary family ; here was celebrated, by the loyal 
citizens of Philadelphia, the King’s birthday; and here were enter- 
tained, generally, distinguished visitors whenever policy demanded 
such hospitality. 

Its first use, as has been seen already, was on the occasion of the 
completion of the State House, when William Allen, as Mayor, en- 
tertained his fellow-citizens, —the grand ‘raising frolic.” 

Upon the birthday of George II., in 1752, the Governor, a son of 
Andrew Hamilton, not only gave a handsome entertainment at his 
mansion at ‘“* Bush-hill;” but in the evening a supper and “a brilliant 
grand ball” at the State House ; all three chambers were brilliantly 
lighted, as well as the fine stairway and hall leading thereto. “ One 
hundred ladies and a much greater number of gentlemen formed,” 
says a contemporary, ‘* the most brilliant assembly that had ever been 
seen in this Province. The whole company were elegantly enter- 
tained by His Honor at supper in the long gallery, and everything 
conducted with the greatest decorum.” 

Here, too, the succeeding Governor, Robert Hunter Morris, held a 
levée, and rivaled Governor Hamilton in the elegance of ‘ a supper 
in the long gallery,” and the brilliancy of the guests. 

Governor William Denny was here feasted by the Assembly in 
August, 1756. The civil and military, as well as the clergy, were in 
attendance ; while in March of the same year, the city officials en- 
tertained Lord Loudoun, on the occasion of his visit to Philadelphia, 
as commander-in-chief of the royal troops in America. In the 
following year, General Forbes was also feasted at the State House. 

“The Birthday” balls were gba during the years preceding the 
Revolutionary War. 

When the Assembly entertained an incoming Governor, they or- 
dered the clerk “ to speak to some suitable person to provide a hand- 
some dinner,” designating the day in the “ quaker style,” and directed 
to be invited thereto, besides the present (and generally the late) 
Governor, the mayor and corporation, the officers, civil and military, 
the clergy, and the strangers in the city. John and Richard Penn 
frequently were feasted here. ‘* The Merchants,” and ‘the City Au- 
thorities,” as well as the State were pesmitted:t to use the Banqueting 
Hall. 
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On 21st May, 1766, besides other demonstrations of joy, a grand 
entertainment took place at the State House to celebrate the repeal 
of the Stamp Act. It was given by the principal inhabitants, and 
attended by ‘‘ his Honor the Governor and the Officers of the Govern- 
ment, the Military, Captain Hawker, of His Majesty’s Ship Sardine, 
which ‘had been brought before the town and gaily decorated,’ and 
the other gentlemen of the navy and all strangers in the city.” The 
worshipful the Mayor presided, assisted by some of the Aldermen. 
Three hundred plates were laid ; ‘+ the whole was conducted with the 
greatest elegance and decorum, so that detraction itself must be silent 
on the occasion.” 

After dinner, toasts were drank to the King, the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, and Royal family, even the House of Lords, the Commons, 
and the Ministry; each specifically received the honors, while ‘“ the 
glorious and immortal Mr. Pitt,” and “ that lover and supporter of 
justice Lord Camden,” were treated to a bumper. ‘* America’s 
friends, generally ” and by name, ‘“ the Virginia Assembly”; ‘‘ Daniel 
Dulany ” winding up with the “ Liberty of the Press in America.” 
The cannon belonging to the Province had been placed in the yard, 
and gave the royal salute after the drinking to the King, and seven 
guns after every other toast. ‘The evening was enlivened by bonfires ; 
beer, ad libitum, to the populace ; — the Liberty Bell pealed forth its 
gratulations. Before the company dispersed in the Banqueting Hall, 
they passed a resolution, in order to demonstrate their affection to 
Great Britain, and their gratitude for the repeal, that each would, on 
the approaching 4th June, “ the birthday of our most gracious Sove- 
reign George III., dress ourselves in a new suit of the manufactures 
of England, and give what homespun we have to the poor.” 

Probably the last and certainly the most significant of all the ban- 
quets, was that given to the members of the First Continental Con- 


gress in September, 1774. 


“On Friday last,” says Bradford’s ‘ Journal” of September 21, 
“the Honorable Delegates, now met in General Congress, were ele- 
gantly entertained by the gentlemen of this city. Having met at 
the City Tavern about three o’clock, they were conducted from thence 
to the State House by the managers of the entertainment, where 
they were received by a very large company, composed of the Clergy, 
such genteel strangers as happened to be in town, and a number of 
respectable citizens, making in the whole near five hundred. After 
dinner, toasts were drank, accompanied by music and a discharge of 
cannon.” ‘These showed, even yet, no diminution of loyalty. ‘ The 
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King,” “ The Queen,” “The Duke of Gloucester,” “The Prince of 
Wales and Royal Family,” “ Perpetual union to the Colonies,” “ May 
the Colonies faithfully execute what the Congress shall wisely resolve,” 
“ The much injured town of Boston and Province of Massachusetts- 
Bay,” ‘“‘May Great Britain be just and America free,” ‘No un- 
constitutional standing armies,” ‘“ May the cloud which hangs over 
Great Britain and the Colonies burst only on the heads of the pres- 
ent Ministry,” “* May every American hand down to posterity, pure 
and untainted, the liberty he has derived from his ancestors,” ‘* May 
no man enjoy freedom who has not spirit to defend it,” ‘“* May the 
persecuted genius of Liberty find a lasting asylum in America,” 
‘“‘May British swords never be drawn in defence of tyranny,” “ The 
arts and manufactures of America,” ‘‘ Confusion to the authors of 
the Canada Bill,’ “The liberty of the press,’ ‘““A happy recon- 
ciliation between Great Britain and her Colonies, on a constitutional 
eround,” ‘The virtuous few in both Houses of Parliament,” ‘* The 
City of London,” * Lord Chatham,” “Lord Camden,” ‘ Marquis 
of Rockingham,” ‘‘ Mr. Burke,” ‘‘ General Conway,” and some others, 
concluding with *“* Dr. Franklin,” and “ Mr. Hancock.” 

“The acclamations with which several of them were received, not 
only testified the sense of the honor conferred by such worthy guests, 
but the fullest confidence in their wisdom and integrity, and a firm 
resolution to adopt and support such measures as they shall direct for 
the public good at this alarming crisis.” 

Thus Independence Hall shares with Carpenters’ Hall, even its 
association with the Pioneers of the Union. 


THE UNION OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 
SUGGESTED BY 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
AT THE CONGRESS IN ALBANY IN 1754 
FOSTERED BY MASSACHUSETTS IN 1765 
DEVELOPED AT CARPENTERS HALL 
IN 1774 
WAS IN THIS BUILDING EFFECTED IN 1776 
AND MADE MORE PERFECT, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1787. 


Among the reminiscences of the early years of Independence Hall 
that came thronging upon us, though thrust aside from their chron- 
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ological order by historical events, there are some which demand rec- 
ognition,. 
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TICKET OF ADMISSION. 


To the practical telegrapher of 1876, more especially to those who 
have (though in different form) accomplished the transmission of 
electrical messages through thousands of miles of water, it cannot fail 
to be interesting to find that some, if not the very earliest, experiments 
on this subject were exhibited, and explained, at the State House. 

While Franklin was the medium of communication through Peter 
Collinson, with the Royal Sa and thus throughout Europe of the 
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celebrated ‘+ Philadelphia experiments,” in electricity, his co-laborer 
in the work, Ebenezer Kinnersley, gave, in one of the chambers of the 
State House, his lectures on ‘the Electrical Fire,” its properties, char- 
acteristics, and in some respects adaptations.1 ; 

This course of lectures commenced September 21st, 1752; they 
were advertised in “ The Pennsylvania Gazette,” and the hope ex- 
pressed that they will be thought worthy of regard and encouragement 
‘as the knowledge of human nature tends to enlarge the human mind, 
and give us more noble and more grand and exalted ideas of the 
author of nature, and if well pursued, seldom fails producing something 
useful to man.” 

Among the most interesting of the expositions it was shown : — 

That the electrical fire is an extremely subtle fluid. 

That it does not take any perceptible time in passing through large 
portions of space. 

That this fire will live in water, a river not being sufficient to 
quench the smallest spark of it. 

Dr. Kinnersley discharged a battery of eleven guns by a spark after 
it had passed through ten feet of water. 

He showed that this fire was the same with lightning, and he also’ 
exhibited the method by which houses could be secured against the 
latter. 

From Independence Hall Dr. Kinnersley, by a singular coincidence, 
went to Faneuil Hall, and there, thirty-nine years before the birth of 
Samuel F. B. Morse, explained some of the mysteries of that power 
utilized by the latter, and almost within ear-shot of the very house 
where Professor Morse first saw the light. 

Our Building is not exempt from association with the primitive 
owners of the soil. Here, in the Council Chamber, at least one grand 


1 Franklin, Kinnersley, Philip Syng, the scientific silversmith (the same who 
made the silver inkstand used in signing the Declaration of Independence), and 
Thomas Hopkinson, formed this junto. It was Mr. Hopkinson who discovered the 
power of metallic points in drawing off and diffusing the fluid, a discovery utilized 
by Franklin in his lightning rod. An admirable address on Dr. Kinnersley by Mr. 
Horatio Gates Jones, of Philadelphia, is yet in MS. 
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“talk”? with the Indians was held by the President and, Council, at 
the close of September, 1771. Chiefs of the Cayugas, of the Dela- 
wares and Shawanese, Tuscaroras and Mohicans, were present. They 
came upon a friendly visit to confirm the lands that “ we gave to the 
Proprietor Onas, [ William Penn] and to no other person, and we not 
only gave Wyoming to him, but a great space of land round about 
it except the place where the Indians live.” 

Though eighty-nine years had elapsed, these “savages” had not 
forgotten the Treaty of Shackamaxon, under the great Elm “ remem- 
bering,” say they, “that there was an old road between us and our 
Brethren at Philadelphia [Shackamaxon], in the very beginning of 
Time, we sat out with some of our people and found the old road, and 
travelled safe in it to this city, and we are glad to find the old Council 
Fire, which was kindled by our Fathers, is still burning bright and 
clear as it used to be, and that we see our Brethren—our Fathers and 
your Fathers were in close Friendship. Here they presented a string 
of wampum of three rows—they held fast the covenant chain and 
strengthened it— one held it fast at one end and the other at the 
other end, but there were always some bad people who wanted to 
break the chain, but they never have been able to do it. Both you 
and we have held it fast,” ete. 

Deputations from the different Indian tribes had been frequently 
sent to treat with the State Government, and to receive the usual 
‘‘ condolences” upon deaths of their sachems. They were entertained 
generally in ‘the yard”’ at the public expense, and previous to the 
summer of 1759 were lodged in one of the wings of the State House. 

Apprehensive of fire from carelessness on their part, directions were 
given by the Assembly to erect a small house adjoining for their use. 
It is supposed that this gave rise to the construction and use of the 
two long low sheds at the ends of the Building, which are shown in 
Peale’s picture of the Hall, as it stood in 1778, and which during the 
Revolution were used for artillery and general munitions of war. 

Few alterations or repairs were made to the State House from the 
time of its completion to the termination of the Revolution. The 
steeple in which the Bell had been placed was of wood, and sur- 
mounted * the Tower” so-called. As early as 1771, Rev. Mr. Duché 
in his “ Caspipina’s Letters,” tells us that the architecture of the stee- 
ple was considered so miserable that it was determined ‘“ to let it go 
to decay,” in order to its better replacement. In 1773, a skillful car- 
penter was employed to view and report on its state; and the Assem- 
bly in the following year considered the expediency, and indeed gave 
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the order, ‘ that it should be taken down and the brick work cheaply 
covered to prevent its being damaged by weather.” This order has 
given rise to the error of Mr. Watson, the annalist, and generally those 
who have since depicted the State House in 1776 have adopted his 
statement, inferring “ what ought to be done, has been done”? — but 
such was not the fact. Estimates were actually submitted in March, 
1775; it was then proposed to place a cupola upon the front building, 
but the subject was “referred for further consideration to the next 
sitting of the House.” The Continental Congress met only a short 
time afterwards within its precincts ; this circumstance, together with 
the pressure of the stirring events preceding the War of Independence, 
rendered further action impossible at the time. 

In April, 1781, the condition of the steeple was considered abso- 
lutely dangerous, and was then, and not until then, pursuant to the 
peremptory order of the Assembly, taken down. 

‘« The heavy fraim whereon the Bell used to hang” was lowered 
into the brick tower, and the old Liberty Bell was now again suspended 
from its beam ; the three windows of the otherwise close room were 
fitted with sounding-boards in order to give full effect to its tones, for 
alarums, rejoicings, etc. The Tower was plainly though effectually 
covered for the preservation of the building, and was surmounted by a 
slender spire or point. Immediately in front of the spire on the main 
roof, a second bell, called the ‘ clock bell,” and sometimes confounded 
with the Liberty Bell,was suspended with a slight covering or shed 
built over it, as is seen in Birch’s “* Familiar Views of the State 
House.” The Bill for this work is also extant, and may interest the 
curious : — 

Mr. Thomas Nevell, 
for the State House. 1781, 
To JoHn Coxsurn, Dr. 

July 16.— To sundry hands getting down the Old Steeple, and 

getting up the new one, getting up the Bell, and fixing of 

it, < : : : ; ; ; : £12 00 00 
To the two falls and blocks and Crab getting the Old 
Steeple down and the new up, and the Bell, : : : 8 DUCGG 


£20 00 00 

Nore. — This is the Rigger’s bill against Nevell the Carpenter. 
In September, 1784, important repairs were needed for the protec- 
tion of the building. These are specified in the Report of the Com- 


mittee, and are entirely immaterial, so far as the general appearance is 
concerned. The sidewalk had not been entirely paved, but was in 
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turf, except apparently the then usual ‘“* pebble-stone” footway of semi- 
circular form leading up to, and from, the steps. These stones seem 
to have been taken up about 1784 or 1785, and a brick side-walk par- 
allel with the street, nine feet in width, was constructed; the inter- 
vening space was graveled. It so remained for some time after the 
commencement of the present century. 

No trees then ornamented the front, but a pump for ‘‘ the conven- 
iency of the public,” and for protection from fire, in connection with 
the leather fire-bucket — one hundred of which were ordered to be sup- 
plied and which were kept constantly on hand — was placed in front of 
each arcade. 

It was at one time deemed desirable to open a street through to 
Market, immediately opposite the State House, and a Committee was 
appointed by the Assembly, March 19, 1772, to confer with the owners 
of the lots, to ascertain ‘if the same may be had at a reasonable price 
and make report.” 
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The plan was never acted upon. It does not appear that any report 
ever was made upon the subject. 


“THE WINGS.” 


Of late years a notion has crept into, and taken possession of, the 


public mind that the State House stood alone, and that the present wings 
9 
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are mere innovations. This is by no means the fact. What is now 
called “ the row ” covers nearly the same ground, and is not essentially 
different from the originals, which were erected. and appropriated for 
the reception of the Records and Public Papers of the Province. Ac- 
cording to the primitive practice of the times, these, in custody of the 
officers, had always been kept at the respective residences of the latter. 
The public exigencies, however, as early as 1735, seemed to demand a 
change in this respect, to meet the convenience of the community. 
This induced the planning, and prompt completion of, the eastern wing 
of the State House. It was a low two-story structure of brick, of 
about the same depth as the main building, and at a distance therefrom 
of about thirty feet, though connected with it by an arcade on Chest- 
nut Street, shut in, in the rear, by a blank wall. Within the arcade 
was constructed a stairway, which led to the single large chamber of 
the second story of “ the wing,” its only means of access. The lower 
floor was divided into two rooms, which were assigned respectively to 
the Register General (the custodian of the original wills made in the 
then County of Philadelphia) and to the Recorder of Deeds. 

Much opposition was made, by both these officers, to taking posses- 
sion of these quarters. The former protested that his papers and ree- 
ords were more secure against embezzlement and fire, where he kept 
them in his private residence, than they could possibly be in the public 
building designed for them. He also “considered it a hardship to 
attend at certain hours at the State House.” The Recorder of Deeds, 
whose important functions — unknown to the English practice — had 
been carried on since the first settlement, protested, in yielding to the 
requirement, that he would not be responsible for the Records if the 
remoyal were insisted upon, and asked in such case to be permitted, at 
least, to retain at his residence each volume until its completion. 

These gentlemen, however, were summarily required to take pos- 
session of the offices assigned. 

The “ western wing ” corresponding with that on the east seems to 
have been finished three years later, —in 1739. Its lower chamber or 
chambers (for it is uncertain whether it consisted of two rooms) was 
accorded to the Secretary of the Province, and was occupied contin- 
uously by that officer down to the summer of 1779, when application 
was made by the Board of War, through Lewis Nicola, for the use 
of the second floor for the accommodation of twelve or fifteen Indians 
then daily expected. This second floor was granted in October, 1739, 
upon their application, to the Philadelphia Library Company, ‘“ to 
deposite their books in.” The Library was continued here until 1773, 
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when it was transferred to the Carpenters’ Hail, just in time for the 
convenient use of the Congress in the following year. 

It would appear that the flags captured during the Revolution were 
herein displayed and that this chamber, and certainly a corresponding 
chamber in the eastern wing, was used as a Committee room for the 
Assembly and for Congress. Charles Thomson, the ‘“‘ permanent Sec- 
retary ’’ of the latter, also had here his private office. 

Shortly after Congress left Philadelphia, the upper chamber of the 
western wing was occupied by the Supreme Court of the State,” and 
some efforts were made in 1786, to make it conform to the convenience 
and dignity of the Court. The State arms were painted and placed 
over the chair of the Chief Justice, ‘‘ partitions put up” in the cham- 
ber, and a new “stove placed therein.” * 

It was the custom for the doorkeeper of the Assembly in Colonial 
days to occupy the attic of the western wing. The product of ‘ the 
Yard ” was his perquisite. We find one Joseph Fry, the incum- 
bent in 1788, praying to be exonerated from the payment to the State 
of one hundred and ninety-five pounds, with which he was charged for 
arrears of rent. Apparently he kept a cow “ to consume the herbage 
of the State-House yard.” 


At the close of the Revolution, while pensions were provided by the 
State for officers, soldiers, and seamen of the Continental Army, of 
the Pennsylvania line, wounded, maimed, or disabled so as to prevent 
their obtaining a livelihood, a corps of invalids was formed, to guard 
public property and offices, and among others the State House and 
adjoining buildings. This corps was ordered, in March, 1789, to be 
disbanded, and the Supreme Executive Council was authorized to em- 
ploy a requisite number of watchmen, under the civil establishment of 
the city, to guard the public buildings. 

State House Yard, or Independence Square, as it is now dubbed, 
only extended, at first, from Fifth to Sixth streets, and, back from 
Chestnut, three hundred and thirty-seven feet, or rather more than 


1 The ‘‘ Busto,”’ of the Proprietary, Thomas Penn, presented to the Province by 
his wife in 1773, though all trace of it seems lost, was most likely placed in the 
“ Committee room at east end of State House,’’ where the State House deeds were 
from time to time ordered to be deposited in ‘‘ the chest;’’ and where, also, John 
Hughes was also directed to place his Record Books, etc., etc. 

2 The locus site of the Supreme Court during the Revolutionary War, after 
April, 1776, — its last sitting in its own chamber, and its last session as ‘‘ the Pro- 
vincial Supreme Court,’?— cannot be determined. Mr. Fletcher, the present pro- 
thonotary, has sought for the minute books of the period in vain. 
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one half the distance toward Walnut. It appears that a single tree 
was then upon the premises, which were inclosed by a high brick wall. 

The whole Square originally had been cut up into convenient lots. 
The Chestnut Street front, 255 feet deep, was divided off into eight 
lots forty-nine and a half feet front each, and, with the exception of 
the westernmost (at corner of Sixth Street), still “* vacant,” had been 
all granted by Penn, in 1683, to private individuals, in order, from 
Fifth Street. 


Edward Jones, Peter Edwards, 
John Roberts. David Kinsey, 
John German, Richard Miles. 
John Oliver, Vacant. 
While the front on Walnut Street had been granted to — 
John Evans, Vacant. 
David James, David Powell, 
Samuel Miles, Wm. Davis, in right of Thos. Jones. 
Vacant. David Powell. 


The last named having been granted as late as 1715, the others in 
the years 1683, 1684, and 1692. 

The original purchases by William Allen, at the instance of An- 
drew Hamilton, and by Mr. Hamilton himself, covered the whole 
Chestnut Street front, (the title to which passed through intermediate 
purchasers, ) and just sufficient in addition — 82 feet by 148} on Fifth, 
and the same on Sixth Street — to justify his requirement that a ces- 
sion should be made to the city and county out of the Chestnut Street 
front of lots, upon which to build their respective Halls. 

The legal title of the Province to the property had not been per- 
fected in 1762. On the third of February of this year the existing . 
deeds were brought in and delivered to the House; they were ordered 
to be kept in the Committee Room. ‘The chain of title not being com- 
plete, however, an act was passed divesting all the interest of Andrew 
Hamilton and William Allen and their heirs, and vesting it in Isaac 
Norris, the then Speaker, Thomas Leech, Joseph Fox, Samuel Rhoads, 
Joseph Galloway, John Baynton, Edward Penington, Esquires, as 
Trustees for the Province. A proviso was added, and it was declared 
‘to be the true intent and meaning hereof that no part of said ground 
lying to the southward of the State House, within the wall as it is now 
built, be made use of for erecting any sort of buildings thereon, but 
that the same shall be and remain a public green and walk forever.” 
This act was passed upon 17th February, 1762. A committee who 
had been appointed to treat with the owners of the lots, lying to the 
southward of the State House, in order to their purchase by the Prov- 
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ince, having also reported favorably as to inclination of owners, etc., 
that they would sell, at such price as the lots might be valued by in- 
different persons, an act was procured on fourteenth of May following. 
It made an appropriation of five thousand pounds, and required the 
trustees to purchase the residue of the Square on Walnut Street 
“to and for the same uses, intents, and purposes to which the said 
House and its appurtenances are appropriated.” These final pur- 
chases were perfected by the spring of 1769 and deeds duly executed 
to the trustees, and thus the Province became possessed of the whole 
Square. A brick wall, seven feet high, was at once (in 1770) con- 
structed around the whole premises, with an immense gateway and 
wooden door on Walnut Street, in the middle of that front. It is 
believed that there was no other entrance save from the buildings 
themselves. 

After the Province of Pennsylvania became a free State, under the 
new Constitution, it was considered expedient to vest the title to all 
the real estate of the former in the Commonwealth by statute. This 
was accordingly done by act of the 28th February, 1780. Samuel 
Rhoads and Edward Penington were then the only surviving trustees, 
except Joseph Galloway, who had forfeited his trusts by treason, and 
whose title to his own former residence on ‘+ High, Minor and Sixth 
Streets’! was included in the same act. This latter provided that 
the State House with its adjoining lot, ete., etc., with all the other 
real estate belonging to “the good people of this Commonwealth or 
of any county thereof in their public and collective capacity belonging 
or to their use or interest vested and conveyed, shall be, and hereby 
are, vested in the Commonwealth, freed and discharged and absolutely 
acquitted, exempted and exonerated of, from, and against, all claims 
and demands of the said Feoffees or Trustees, . . . . subject, how- 
ever, to the several uses, intents, trusts, dispositions, and direction for 
which the same have been heretofore respectively appointed and lim- 
ited, and to none other.” 

Just before the troubles with Great Britain commenced it had been 
ordered that the Superintendents ‘“ prepare a plan for laying out the 
Square, behind the State House, in proper walks, and to be planted 
with suitable trees, etc., and that the plan should be submitted to the 
Assembly, but, apparently, no further steps were then taken to this 
end, and, indeed, no practical measures, before or during the Revolu- 

1 See page 82 for representation of the State House Yard at this time and as it 
continued till 1873. 

2 This residence had been appropriated by statute and ‘‘ appointed for the use of 
the President of the Supreme Executive Council’’ of the State. 
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tion, seem to have been taken. Had any been attempted, they would 
have been rendered abortive, by the immense public meetings for 
patriotic purposes which, as we have seen, were so frequent during the 
early days of the Revolutionary War. 

The peace of 1783 afforded the citizens leisure for internal improve- 
ment as well as for the encouragement of scientific research. The 
State House Square presented scope for both. In September of this 
year President John Dickinson invites the attention of the Assembly 
to the condition of the State House lot, and urges the execution of the 
law, as ‘the laying out the ground according to the original design 
would be reputable to the State, particularly useful to the inhabitants 
of this city and agreeable to strangers.” 

No evidences of any active measures to effect this appear till Feb- 
ruary 28, 1785, when a few trees were planted. Mr. Samuel Vaughan, 
a public-spirited citizen of the day, is said to have taken much interest 
in the improvement of the Square. Through him Mr. George Morgan, 
of Princeton, N. Y., presented one hundred elm trees in April, 1785 ; 
these, with possibly one exception, are the oldest trees upon the square. 

‘¢ Public walks ’’ were now laid out, and it commenced to be called 
“the State House Garden ” and was a place of fashionable resort. In 
1791 it was thought that it would contribute to its embellishment as 
well as “conduce to the health of the citizens, by admitting a freer 
circulation of air, if the east and west walls were lowered, and 
palisadoes placed thereon.” The city of Philadelphia was therefore 
allowed by the State, at its own expense, to reduce the brick wall to 
three feet, and to place upon it “an iron railing fixed into a stone 
capping along the length of Fifth and Sixth streets.” The wall on 
Walnut Street, however, still remained as originally built, till 1813, 
when that also was lowered to correspond. A very handsome iron 
gate flanked by substantial marble posts, the latter surmounted by 
lamps, now replaced the cumbersome folding doors.? 


1 The cost of removing the wall of the State House Yard, and erecting the iron 
railing, has been preserved by Mr. Hazard. 


EAST AND WEST WALLS. 


Taking down the wall, preparing foundation and materials . : A $310.36 
Bar iron and castings d : ; : : : ‘ : . . 1,447.03 
Lead “ . : , , ‘ . 5 5 : : . ; 147.50 
Connecting plates, rivets, and smith work . é : 5 : : oe 202k 
Marble coping j : : : ; : ; : ; : . 2,674.08 
Gata) Pisin Fit ooo aa ce 
Painting two coats . . : A ° : ‘ : : ; : 88.00 


$4,258.75 
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In giving its sanction to these changes, the State was careful to 
express a reservation of all right, title, and interest in, and to, the 
Square. 

Permission was also granted in this year, 1812, to the County 
Commissioners to alter the wings of the State House, for the current 
needs of the city. This was accordingly done in 1813. The arcades 
and staircases were then removed and two-story structures replaced 
them, while the buildings next adjacent on both sides were also 
changed. The base of the old clock at this time was removed, though 
the clock itself was permitted to remain till 1828. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


The next portion of the buildings upon ‘“ the Square,’’ which 
claims our attention, is that at the southeast corner of Chestnut and 
Sixth streets. 


The funds to defray these expenses were derived from the following sources: — 


- Old materials sold . : / : : : ; ; : $411.21 
Appropriated by the City Cone ; : 7 : ; ‘ : 1,500.00 
Subscriptions by individuals . : : ; ; : i ‘ aoe (od 


$4,258.75 
SOUTH WALL. 


Taking down the wall and preparing foundation and materials —. : $184.66 
Marble coping . : - : “ : : 7 ; : : - 914,30 
Castings and bar iron. : : : ; : ; 3 786.63 
Smith ‘work, connecting plates, puting up, ies : - é : - 271.58 
Lead 5 - : : : ‘ : ; : : : - : 52.50 
Painting. : : : : ° : . é - : : PEN ERES 

$2,247.42 

The funds for which were derived from the following sources: — 

Bridge Co.’s debt appropriated by councils . ; : : ‘ : $500.00 
Fines for breach of ordinances by councils : F : : . J S83.9£ 
Appropriated in 1813, by councils : : : ; ‘ : : 600.00 
Subscriptions by individuals : : : “ - : ‘ : . 765.48 


$2,247.42 
Total cost exclusive of the southern gate : — 


East and West sides 5 6 : : : ; : ‘ $4,258.76 
Serene ee oe, he er et ee ee Poa ee eg oar a9 
$6,506.18 
FEET, 

Length of railing on the west side exclusive of gateways . : : yrjeoe 
East side . : ‘ : : j : : : : : : . 337.9 
Souter esp ok ee ee ve ace: & ally Ne rare oles sors 


1126.1 
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Though actually erected after the Revolution, its plan was almost 
coeval with that of the State House itself. 

In his scheme of public utility, Mr. Hamilton did not restrict him- 
self to the needs of the State alone. In conjunction with his friend, 
William Allen, he purchased both corner lots on Chestnut Street, ad- 
joining what was appropriated by him to the State House proper, and 
its appurtenant offices, and in February, 1756, procured the passage 
of a Resolution of Assembly, resulting in an Act, which authorized 
and directed him to convey certain lots to designated Trustees, who 
should hold them in trust for the use of the City and the County of 
Philadelphia. These lots were each fifty feet on Chestnut, running 
back seventy-three feet, one at southeast corner of Chestnut and Sixth 
streets, and the other at southwest corner of Fifth. It was provided 
in the Resolution referred to, that the buildings to be erected there- 
upon should be ‘of the like outward form, structure and dimensions, 
the one for the use of the County and the other for the use of the 
City, and to be used for the holding of courts or common halls and 
not for private buildings.” The two corporations were required to 
refund to the State the proportionate value of these lots, and the 
buildings were to be erected within twenty years. 

When the Act of February 17, 1762, already cited, was passed to 
perfect the title. these requirements were duly incorporated in its body. 

It was not till July, 1764, that an actual conveyance of this prop- 
perty | was made to the City and to the County respectively, for the 
erection of their Public Buildings. ‘Ten years yet elapsed before any 
action was taken. In February, 1775, a committee was appointed by 
the Common Council to draw a plan of the building for city uses 
and to make an estimate of the cost. In order to meet the latter in 
part, the corporation fund, arising from donations made by former 
Mayors to the city, was deemed available. A custom had existed 
down to the year 1741, for the Mayor, on expiration of his term of 
office, to entertain his constituents at a public banquet. Mr. James 
Hamilton (the son of Andrew Hamilton), however, disapproving this 
practice and at the same time desirous of showing his appreciation of 
the honor paid him by his fellow-citizens, presented for municipal use 
for the erection of an Exchange, or other public edifice, one hundred 
and fifty pounds, an example that was followed for many years by his 
successors. ‘This fund, however, was not yet adequate, nor do the 
demands for accommodations, for the municipal authorities, seem to 
have been pressing. 


1 Under the Act of Assembly of February 17, 1762. 
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No active efforts were made to carry out the design till after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 

On 18th March, 1785, the Assembly took into consideration, and 
on 8th April following, finally passed an Act, by which an appropria- 
tion of £3,000 was made out of the proceeds of the sale of the ‘“ old 
gaol and work-house ” of the County, then ordered to be disposed of, 
towards the erection of the County Building on the State House 
Square, and a similar amount to be taken out of the Treasury of the 
City for the erection of the City or “‘Common Hall,” at the corres- 
ponding corner of Fifth and Chestnut. The Act also required the 
submission of the plans to the President and Council of State, who 
had recommended the consideration of the subject in December, 1784, 
‘‘in order that their outward appearance may be alike and uniform.” 

The seventy-three feet in depth already conveyed proving ‘“ insuffi- 
cient,” an additional grant was made by the Legislature on 29th 
March, 1787, of fifteen feet; it would, however, appear that the “ in- 
sufficiency ” had arisen from placing the Halls further from the curb 
than was originally intended, in order to widen the side-walk. 

In the spring following the County Building was promptly com- 
menced, and apparently finished in February, 1789. We find that on 
4th March of that year—the very day upon which the new government 
of the United States was to go into operation in New York City —a 
motion was made in the House of Assembly of Pennsylvania by the 
Representatives of the City and County of Philadelphia, who at the 
same time stated they were so authorized by their constituents: de- 
ferred to the next day, it was then unanimously Resolved, — 


“That the members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, from this State, be authorized to make a respectful offer to 
Congress of the use of any or all the public buildings in Philadelphia, the 
property of the State and of the building lately erected on the State House 
Square belonging to the Oity and County of Philadelphia, in case Congress 
should at any time incline to make choice of that city for the temporary res- 
idence of the federal government.” 


In Congress, as early in the session as 15th May, 1789, efforts were 
made to establish the permanent seat of Government of the United 
States. Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Delaware, as well as 
Pennsylvania, competed. The House passed a Resolution in favor of 
the last mentioned State. 

Simultaneously with the passage of a bill to this effect in the House, 
Robert Morris in the Senate, on 21st September, presented the Resolves 


4 
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of the Pennsylvania Assembly as already given, tendering the use of 
the public buildings in Philadelphia. The Senate, however, made 
some amendments to the House Bill, and on its return to the House, 
for concurrence, it was postponed till the next session ; the subject was 
then again brought up, at the same time, in the House and in the Sen- 
ate. In the former, it was determined that ‘“ Congress should meet 
and hold their next session in Philadelphia,” but the Senate again re- 
fused to concur in the Resolution, and debated, without result, the 
question of a permanent seat of government 

The House then made another effort for a temporary Capitol, sub- 
stituting Baltimore for Philadelphia ; and to this, also, the Senate re- 
fused its concurrence, and insisted upon considering the question of a 
permanent Capitol, which they now did by naming the banks of the 
River Potomac, and fixing the year 1800 as the time for transfer 
thereto. After considerable debate and discussion of resolutions in 
every variety of form over Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore, the 
Senate finally agreed to establish their temporary residence in Phil- 
adelphia. The Bill, received by the House on 20th July, 1790, was 
attacked by attempted amendments, but was finally passed by a very 
close vote. 

In a letter to his wife, dated New York, July 2, 1790, Mr. Morris 
himself says : — 


“T congratulate you my Dearest Friend upon our success, for at length the 
Senate has passed a Bill fixing the temporary seat of Congress at Philadel- 
phia for ten years, after which it is to be permanently fixed on the banks of 
the Potomack (provided the buildings, etc., are ready). The next Session of 
Congress is to commence on the first day of December next, in Philadelphia. 

“This Bill had the third reading and passed in the Senate yesterday fourteen 
to twelve. This morning it will be sent to the House of Representatives, 
where it must have three readings and will undergo a fiery trial, but our Peo- 
ple are confident that they have a majority which will carry it through, and 
there is no room to fear the President’s consent, so that we have a much better 
prospect of perfecting this momentous affair to our satisfaction now, than we 
have had at any time this Session, but I cannot help remembering what hap- 
pened the last year ; we were nearer to our object then, than we are now, and 
yet we lost it, at the moment when we were most sure. 

“The majority in the House of Representatives is so small, that many con- 
tingencies may happen to dash the ‘Cup from the Lip;’ therefore, it is best 
not to be too sanguine. The Yorkers are cunning and intrigueing. They 
spare no pains to coax and cajole those with whom they think there is the least 
chance of success. ‘They lay all the blame of this measure on me, and abuse 
me most unmercifully, both in the Public Prints, private conversations, and 
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even in the streets; and yesterday I was nearly engaged in a serious quarrel 
with one of them. — However, I don’t mind all they can do, and if I carry 
the point, I will, like a good Christian, forgive them all.” ? 


The Bill received the assent of the President (communicated to 
the Senate on 16th July), but even then its repeal was attempted. 
This proved unsuccessful. 

The third session of the First Congress met, accordingly, on 6th 
December, 1790, in the building which was henceforward known as 
‘Congress Hall.” 

Shortly after they assembled (on 8th December), the Commission- 
ers of the City and County confirmed the offering that had already been 
made of the County Court House for the accommodation of the Rep- 
resentatives of the Union during their residence in the city of Phila- 
delphia ; and on the next day the Senate ordered the following reply to 
be addressed to the Commissioners : — 


GENTLEMEN : — 

The Senate have considered the letter that you were pleased to address to 
the Senate and House of Representatives on the 6th inst., and they entertain 
a proper sense of the respect shown to the General Government of the United 
States by providing so commodious a building as the Commissioners of the 
City and County of Philadelphia have appropriated for the accommodation of 
the representatives of the Union, during their residence in this city. 

I have the honor to be 
Your most humble servant, 
Joun ADAMS, 
Vice-president of the United States and President of the Senate.2 - 


A communication from the Commissioners, similar to that to the 
Senate, was made to the House of Representatives on the 11th De- 
cember. 


1 In Manuscript from the forthcoming Life of Robert Morris, by Charles Henry 
Hart. 

2 On 6th December, the State House might, possibly, as some have suggested, 
have been used by Congress; but as the Pennsylvania Assembly met the next day, 
the former must have immediately adjourned to take possession of the chambers 
which had been prepared for them. The only ground for doubt as to their meeting 
even at the first, in the County Building, proceeds from the letter of the Commis- 
sioners given in the text; but this seems to have been a mere formality to guarantee 
to government the continuous use of the building, and this view is confirmed by the 
Janguage of Mr. Adams’s letter, not accepting (which the actual occupancy would 
render unnecessary), but simply thanking the constituted authorities for the com- 
modious building appropriated to the representatives, ete., ‘‘ during their residence 
in this city.’ 
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Comparatively little had been done while Congress still sat in New 
York and as they continued to sit in this building till the year 1800, 
it was here that the essential features of the new government were 
adopted and the Constitution of the United States practically put in 
running order. 

The Army and Navy were placed upon a creditable footing. 

The United States Mint was established. 

The celebrated Treaty of Commerce with England, known as 
“ Jay’s Treaty,” was debated and ratified. 

The United States Bank was instituted. 

The States of Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee were all admitted 
into the Union. 

While still in Philadelphia, the Government successfully withstood 
the two great insurrections that threatened, apparently, its overthrow. 
*“« Shays’ ‘Rebellion ”’ in Massachusetts, and ‘+ The Whisky Insurrec- 
tion” in Pennsylvania; it conducted an Indian war, in which “St. 
Clair’s Defeat” and ‘“‘ Wayne’s Success” were crystallized into history ; 
the severest of all the tests to which it was subjected was probably the 
encountering the hostilities of the staunch friend and ally of America in 
the Revolution — France, and thence creating the most bitter animosi- 
ties at home. 

It was in this building that the second inauguration! of the First 
President took place, March 4, 1793. 

The announcement of the event in the papers of the 5th is thus 
chronicled : — 

“Yesterday, our beloved and venerable George Washington came to the 
Senate Chamber of Congress, and took the usual oath of office, which was ad- 
ministered to him by Judge Cushing, at noon, in presence of an immense con- 
course of his fellow citizens, members of both Houses of the Congress of the 
United States Legislature, and several foreign ministers, consuls, etc. There 
was likewise an assemblage of ladies attending on this solemn occasion, and 
the day was extremely serene, for Providence has always smiled on the day 
of this man and on the glorious cause which he has espoused, of Liberty and 
Equality. 

“ After taking the oath, the President retired as he had come, without pomp 
or ceremony, but on his departure from the House, the people could no longer 
restrain obeying the genuine dictates of their hearts, they saluted him with three 
cheers.” 

In the self-same building, though this time, in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives, the Second President of the United States, 


1 The first inauguration, April 30th, 1789, Congress had met and was in session 
in New York City. 
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John Adams, assumed his official duties, March 4, 1797. The re- 
tiring President, General Washington, greater, if possible, than at any 
other period of his life, was seated on the right of Mr. Adams, and 
the Vice President elect, Mr. Jefferson, on his left. Jonathan Dayton 
was the Speaker of the House at this time, and he occupied the seat of 
the Clerk, immediately in front of the Speaker’s chair. ‘The Chief 
Justice and the Associate Justices occupied a table in the centre ; 
General Wilkinson, Commander-in-chief of the Army, the Heads of 
Departments, and many of the principal inhabitants were in attend- 
ance. 

Previous to taking the oath, Mr. Adams delivered a speech from the 
Speaker’s chair, which probably, for the first time, was issued the 
same afternoon in a postscript to the daily papers. Upon its conclu- 
sion, the President descended and took the oath of office; the Chief 
Justice, Oliver Ellsworth, pronounced the Constitutional Oath with 
much solemnity, which was repeated in an equally audible and solemn 
manner. ‘The President then resumed his seat for a moment, rose, 
bowed to the audience, and retired. He was followed by the Vice 
President, though not without a contest between him and the out- 
going President, with respect to precedence, the former insisting upon 
the Vice President taking it, and he with great reluctance receiving it. 

The papers of the day comment upon the ceremony as “ affording 
high satisfaction and delight to every genuine republican, to behold a 
fellow citizen, raised by the voice of the people, to be the first Magis- 
trate of a free nation, and to see at the same time him, who lately filled 
the Presidential chair, retiring by ‘ voluntary choice,’ and, as a private 
citizen, attending the inauguration of his successor in office. Thus 
was beautifully exemplified the simplicity and excellence of the Re- 
publican system, in opposition to hereditary monarchical governments, 
where all is conducted by a few powerful individuals, amidst all the 
_ pomp, splendor, and magnificence of courts.” 

Within a year a scene occurred in the House of a very different 
character and which caused much scandal at the time. It induced the 
issue of a caricature, ‘‘the First Battle in Congress,” and a burlesque, 
styled ‘The House of Wisdom in a Bustle —a poem descriptive of 
the noted battle lately fought in C-ng-ss.” This was in 1798, January 
30. The facts were these: during the sitting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though while the Speaker was not actually in the chair, 
(the tellers being engaged in counting the votes in an impeachment 
case) but occupying a member’s seat on the floor and in conversation 
with Matthew Lyon of Vermont, — Roger Griswold of Connecticut 
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approached the party; Mr. Lyon, who was standing outside of the 
Bar, had just made some remark very disparaging to the Representa- 
tives from Connecticut, and evidently intended for their ears, — Mr. 
Griswold immediately retorted by a taunt suggesting that Mr. Lyon 
should carry his wooden sword into Connecticut, — thus alluding to the 
fact that Lyon had been cashiered from the army,— whereupon the 
latter spat in the face of Mr. Griswold, who stepped back as if about 
to strike, but some members interposed, observing, “such an affront 
must be considered, but this is not the time or place.” Mr. Griswold 
thereupon wiped his face, and quietly went out with his colleague. 
The Committee at once appointed on * breach of privileges ” reported 
the facts, and recommended Mr. Lyon’s expulsion for the “ gross in- 
decency.” 

After various discussions in the Committee of the Whole, the House, 
on 12th February, refused, for want of two thirds, to take this step, 
though a majority favored it. As some anticipated, the result was a 
personal fracas, notwithstanding the House had taken the precaution 
to pass a Resolution, that they would consider it a high breach of 
privilege, if a personal contest should ensue. 

After the usual morning prayer, on the fifteenth of February, fol- 
lowing, but before the Speaker had called the House to order, and 
while Mr. Lyon was sitting at his desk writing, Mr. Griswold ap- 
proached and dealt him one or more blows withacane. Mr. Lyon 
extricated himself and retreated; Mr. Griswold followed, still bela- 
boring him, till Mr. Lyon, reaching the fire-place behind the Speaker's 
chair, grasped the tongs, when the two combatants closed and both 
came to the floor, whereupon some members interposed and separated 
them ; each combatant arming himself with a cane, Mr. Griswold was 
about to renew the attack, when, the Speaker calling the House to 
order, he desisted. f 
* The motion for expulsion was renewed, and made applicable to both 
members, on the following day ; this motion was also referred to a 
Committee, who reported adversely to expulsion, and a motion for 
even a vote of censure on both was defeated. 

To the want of dignity, displayed by the House upon this discred- 
itable occurrence, may, it is believed, ‘‘ be ascribed the personal affrays 
that have since, from time to time, disgraced it.” 

One other event ere Congress vacated this building can scarcely 
pass unnoticed in our memories of it, — 

The official announcement of the Death of Washington. 
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On the nineteenth of December, upon the report of his death, both 
Houses adjourned. Upon the next day, John Marshall, then a mem- 
ber of the House (afterwards Chief Justice), rose in his place, and 
after confirming the melancholy event which the day before had been 
announced with doubt, ‘‘ our Washington is no more, he lives only in 
his own great actions and in the hearts of an affectionate and afflicted 
people,”’ he paid a tribute to his character and service, that has never 
been surpassed. ‘* More than any other individual, and as much as to 
one individual was possible, has he contributed to found this our 
wide-spreading empire, and to give to the Western World its indepen- 
dence and its freedom.” He concluded with offering resolutions that 
the House should wait upon the President in condolence; that the 
Speaker’s chair should be shrouded with black, and that the members 
wear mourning. 


“ That a Committee, in conjunction with one from the Senate, be appointed 
to consider on the most suitable manner of paying honor to the memory of the 
man, FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE, AND FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HIS 
COUNTRY.” + 


The Senate concurred, and on the Monday following, to which time 
the House adjourned, Mr. Marshall, as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee, reported among other resolves: that the United States should 
erect a monument in the city of Washington; that there be a funeral 
procession from Congress Hall to the German Lutheran Church, in 
honor of the memory of General George Washington, on the twenty- 
sixth of December, and that an oration be prepared at the request of 
Congress, to be delivered before both Houses on that day. These 
Resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Both Houses met at Congress Hall, on the twenty-sixth of Decem- 
ber, pursuant to the arrangements. ‘The Society of the Cincinnati 
and the military having assembled at the State House, a funeral pro- 
cession was formed and escorted the bier, on which were displayed 


the General’s hat and sword, to Zion Church where General Henry ~ 


Lee, a personal friend of General Washington, pronounced his cele- 
brated ‘* Oration.” 

“The streets through which the procession passed”’ are described 
by the papers as ‘ crowded with citizens who partook of the general 
sorrow, and on no occasion was the sympathy of every individual more 


+ Amended, apparently by Mr. Marshall himself, into countrymen, and subse- 
juently incorporated in these words in General Lee’s oration. 


es 
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strongly excited than on this, the most awful and impressive scene 
ever witnessed.” 


It was recommended by Congress, that the ensuing twenty-second 
of February should be properly solemnized, which was accordingly 
done throughout the United States. 

In Philadelphia the Society of the Cincinnati invited Major William 
Jackson to deliver an address suitable to the occasion. 


The exterior of ‘Congress Hall”? remains substantially as it was, 


‘when used by the Government; the interior has been changed. The 


Representatives met on the lower floor, the whole of which was in one 
chamber, with the exception of a vestibule running along the full front 
on Chestnut Street, and containing, on the left of the main door of en- 
trance, the staircase to the chambers above. This again opened into 
a logia, over which was the gallery, which latter opened directly into 
the street, through a door-way still visible on the east side. The 
Speaker’s seat without canopy, ‘‘ of plain leather and brass nails,’”’ was 
on the western side of the house, with members’ seats ranged in three 
semi-circular rows in front. ‘+The room was fitted up,” says a con- 
temporaneous European traveller, ‘in the plainest manner, though the 
Senate chamber in the story above is furnished in a much superior 
style.” The latter occupied the chamber afterwards appropriated to 
and used by District Court No. 1, without essential change except in 
the removal of the gallery. The President’s seat was on the north 
side, just without the bay-window ; though he too occupied a plain 
chair without canopy, the mahogany table in front of him is described 
as ‘* festooned with silk.” 

At the instance of Mr. Monroe, efforts were made to open the doors 
of the Senate Chamber to the public, on suitable occasions, and to order 
the construction of “a gallery” for the purpose. This attempt was 
made in February, 1791, but it was not successful. It was renewed 
at the next following session of Congress, and with similar results ; nor 
was it practically effected till 1795 ; in that year, a small gallery was 
erected for the use of spectators, running along the northern side of the 
chamber.”’! 


1 This gallery remained till Friday, the 24th of July, 1835, when the County Com- 
missioners commenced some alteration in this chamber to conform to its use as a 
court-room. In removing the gallery and its accompanying wood-work adornments 
‘¢a number of small pilasters ornamented,’’ says a contemporary news-sheet, ‘* with 
stucco work, were taken down; one of these pilasters was discovered bearing upon 
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THE CITY HALL. 


The original ‘* Towne Hall” was built long enough, ere Philadel- 
phia was incorporated, to earn its name. We have already glanced at 
its occupation. It attained to very nearly the centennial anniversary 
of its erection when its successor was called into existence. 


The first charter of incorporation of the City of Philadelphia bears 
date October 25, 1701. It was issued under the spear seal of the 
Province and the sign-manual of William Penn. 

William Penn himself nominated the first Mayor, Recorder, Alder- 
men, and Common Councilmen, and granted to them amongst other 
privileges that of electing others to supply vacancies, and even to 
increase their own number at pleasure. The public grounds were 
granted to them by the title of the Mayor and Commonalty of the 
city of Philadelphia; but it was said that the Commonalty had no 
share in the government or estate of the city, the whole body being 
self-elective and not accountable to the citizens in any respect. 

Tradition informs us that the charter of the city of Bristol, in Eng- 
land, from which many of the early settlers came, formed the model of 
the Philadelphia charter. ‘‘ The Commonalty ” soon evinced dissatis- 


its back, unseen for forty years, an inscription in pencil mark, intended no doubt to 
hand down to posterity the name of the youthful journeyman carpenter, just out of 
his apprenticeship, by whom it was executed. This pilaster has fallen temporarily 
into our hands, and we are detérmined that the author of the record shall not be dis- 
appointed. If he be still living, we give him joy; if he be dead and has left posterity 
the pilaster ought of right to belong to them, and we will use our influence with the 
owner to obtain it for the proper person if he will apply to us. The inscription is 
as follows : ‘ Henry Clayton, son of William Clayton born June 27th, 1774, and 
aged twenty-one years and six months. George Forepaugh mS : the 
work of this gallery, November 14, 1795.”’ 

The same writer goes on to state: ‘‘ Among the time honored lumber which has 
been turned out of the chamber in question, we observe four beautiful Doric columns 
of wood which supported the gallery, in a perfect state of preservation; and should 
any of our readers desire to build a summer house with these valuable relics, he 
could no doubt buy them cheap of the County Commissioners, who probably intend 
them to go into the cellar, amongst a mass of other wood-work to kindle fires with, 
adding another proof to the many existing, that ‘ sic transit gloria mundi.’ ” 

Notice is hereby given by the Committee on Restoration of Independence Hall, 
that these columns are very much desired by them towards the restoration of Con- 
gress Hall, if any party then had sufficient foresight to act upon the editor’s above 
suggestion. No trace of them remains in the cellar of the building. 

1 This document is now carefully preserved and exhibited in the National Mu- 
seum of Independence Hall. 
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faction ; they made frequent complaints to the Assembly of the abuses 
that were practiced under the city government ; many appear upon the 
minutes of the House, notwithstanding which, at this early period, the 
legislative powers granted by the charter were very limited. They 
could not levy taxes for any use whatever, and could employ the in- 
come of the city estates for its use and embellishment only. Two 
separate bodies were constituted by the names of the City Wardens 
and Street Commissioners, to the former of whom, the lighting and 
watching, and to the latter the paving of the streets was committed. 
The Mayor, or Recorder, and four of the Aldermen concurring with 
each body, in laying the taxes and prescribing the mode of expend- 
ing them; and thus the city legislation for these purposes became 
compounded of two branches. The Wardens and Commissioners, im- 
mediately elected by the people in the same manner as their represent- 
atives in Assembly, constituted the popular, and the Mayor and 
Aldermen the conservative branch. ‘These bodies met in the Town 
Hall or Court House, on Market Street at corner of Second. They 
transacted the business committed to them with great harmony. The 
taxes are said to have been laid with equality, collected with modera- 
tion, and expended for the real use and improvement of the city. 

The Mayor’s Court was always filled with an able lawyer for the 
Recorder,! and another for the prosecution of criminal offences ; and 
such was the orderly and upright administration of justice in it, that 
no court in the Province, or perhaps in any other country, exceeded it. 

The Revolutionary War broke out and soon transformed *“ the 
Province” into “the State of Pennsylvania.” 


The Assembly on the 14th of March, 1777, passed an Act, which, 
after reciting that by the change of government the powers of the 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen had ceased, specifically dispensed 
with their authority in certain cases, where their concurrence had 
been made necessary by statute, and, on the 21st of March of the 
same year, they passed another Act, the preamble of which declared 
that the late Revolution had divested all powers and jurisdictions, not 
founded on the authority of the people only, and it provided, that the 
President and Executive Council should appoint judges of a City, in 


1 The Recorders were, — 


1701. Thomas Story. 1741. William Allen. 
1704. David Lloyd. 1750. Tench Francis. 
1707. Robert Assheton. 1755. Benjamin Chew. 


1726. Andrew Hamilton. 1789. Alexander Wilcocks. 
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lieu of, the Mayor’s, Court, and further authorized them to appoint 
the city officers immediately needed, “until the public tranquility 
shall be so far established as to afford leisure for making some more 
permanent regulation.” 

This was not done, however, until 11th of March, 1789, when the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania saw fit to grant corporate powers to ‘ the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadelphia.” 

The preamble of the Act stamps the general system, and regulations 
in use, as ineffectual in providing for the order, safety, and happiness 
of the people; inadequate, to the suppression of vice and immorality, 
to the advancement of the public health and order, and the promotion 
of trade and industry ; it is therefore ‘‘ necessary to invest the inhab- 
itants thereof with more speedy, vigorous, and effective powers of gov- 
ernment.” The municipal authority was vested in two branches 
though they sat and deliberated together. 

A Board of Aldermen, fifteen in number, to serve for seven years, 
to be elected by the people ; the Mayor to be chosen annually by the 
Board out of its own number. 

A Common Council, to be composed of thirty members, and to be 
elected every three years. 

A Recorder, to be elected by the Mayor and Aldermen. A Mayor’s 
Court was established as a Court of Record, to consist of the Mayor 
or Recorder and three Aldermen, with specific powers as a Court of 
Quarter Sessions, etc., ete., and with right to writ of error directly to 
the Supreme Court. 

To provide suitable apartments for these dignitaries it now became 
necessary to erect the City or “* Common Hall,” at the southeast corner 
of Fifth and Chestnut streets. Prompt measures were taken to this 
end. 

To help the work along, a lottery was authorized in March, 1789. 
The preamble to the act recites the fact, that the buildings, already 
erected on the public or State House Square, were not only orna- 
mental to the city, but have been found very convenient, and useful, 
for the accommodation of the Congress of the United States, for hold- 
ing the sessions of the General Assemblies, Councils, Conventions, and 
such other bodies as the exigencies of this State have, from time to 
time, required ; that the city is possessed of a lot, corresponding with 
that upon which the County Court House has been lately built, that 
the taxes already levied are exceedingly heavy, and any additional 
burden would be improper, ete., etc. A lottery is hence instituted, 
and ordered to be drawn under the authority of the Mayor, ete., 
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twelve thousand five hundred tickets directed to be prepared, and 
specific directions given as to their form, price, method of drawing, 
ete., ete. Three thousand six hundred and eighty-seven were to be 
prize tickets, ranging from six dollars to three thousand, and in the 
ageregate fifty thousand dollars —twenty per cent. whereof, or ten 
thousand dollars, was the sum to be gained. Dickinson College, whose 
funds were recited as inadequate for the intended purposes, was to 
share in the benefits of the lottery to the extent of one-fifth, — two 
thousand dollars. 

The building seems to have been finished in the Fall of 1791. 

One of its chambers, at least, was at once appropriated to national 
purposes. The large back room on the second floor, subsequently 
known as the “* Common Council Chamber,” seems to have been re- 
linquished to, — the always most august body of the Union, — the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Its first session was held here 
on the first Monday (7th) of February, 1791. 


JOHN JAY presided as Chief Justice, with — 


JOHN RUTLEDGE, JOHN BLArrR, 
WILLIAM CUSHING, JAMES IREDELL, 
JAMES WILSON, Associate Justices. 


JOHN RUTLEDGE and OLIVER ELLSwoRTH,! as Chief Justices, also 
sat in this chamber, while 


BusHROD W ASHINGTON, WILLIAM PATERSON, 
SAMUEL CHASE, and 
THOMAS JOHNSON, ALFRED MooRE, 


were all Associate Justices during the period in this building. Its 
last session in Philadelphia terminated on the 15th of August, 
1800. 

Partly probably in recognition of this use, and partly for providing 
the President’s House, the State’ Legislature reimbursed the City, in 
common with the County, for the additional outlay in accommodating 
the National Government. 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, at this time, sat 
together as one body, and seem to have occupied the large back room, 
also used for the Mayor’s Court, on first floor, adjoining which, on 
the western side, was the Mayor’s private office and on the eastern 
two offices for other city officials. 


1 John Marshall was appointed Chief Justice, 27th January, 1801, and thus was 
the first Chief Justice of the Court at its session in Washington City. 
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The Supreme Court of the State also held its sessions in this build- 
ing, from the time of its completion, and most probably, interchange- 
ably with the Supreme. Court of the United States, in the same 
chamber. The sessions of the latter, at this period, were only of a 
few days duration, each. 

In 1796, on the 4th April, an Act was passed which created, for 
municipal control, two distinct bodies, in order, says the preamble, 
that the charter of incorporation “‘may be rendered more similar to 
the frame of government of this Commonwealth.” Twenty persons 
to be elected to the Common Council to serve for one year, with 
qualifications the same as Members of the House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania, and twelve persons for Select Council to serve for three 
years, except as modified by the requirements of the first period of 
service, in order to effect a change of one third of their number in 
every year. 

The eastern room in the second story, used in 1876 by clerks of 
councils, was apparently appropriated to the Select Branch, while the 
opposite room was given to the Common. After the Supreme Court 
of the United States was transferred to the federal capital, its large 
chamber was relinquished to the Common Council,! and the eastern 
chamber adjoining, to the Select. ‘These apartments were respectively 
retained by them until ‘‘ consolidation,” in 1854, of the old ‘ City 
proper,” with the adjoining Districts and Suburbs. ‘The large increase 
of members thence resulting made larger quarters necessary, and the 
second floor of the main. building — “Independence Hall’? — was 
completely remodeled, essentially as we have it in 1876. 

The Mayors from the time of the occupation of this building 
were, — 


1791. JoHnN BARCLAY. ! 1811. MicHAgnL KEPPELE. 
1792. Matrarw CLARKSON. 1812. JoHN BARKER. 
1796. HimAry BAKER. 1813. JoHN GEYER. 

1798. RoBERT WHARTON. 1814. Robert WHARTON: 
1800. JoHN INSKEEP. 1819. Jamers N. BARKER. 
1801. MatrrHEew LAWLER. 1820. RoBert WHARTON. 
1805. JoHn INSKEEP. 1824. JosmepH WATSON. 
1806. RoBertT WHARTON. 1828. GrorGE M. DALLAS. 
1808. JoHN BARKER. 1829. Brns. W. RICHARDS. 
1810. RosBpEertT WHARTON. 18380. WunuIAM MILNoR. 


1 Thus the Supreme Court of the State was again the victim of circumstances 
until, in 1802, Independence Chamber itself was given up for their use. 


1831. 
1832. 
1838. 
1839. 
1841. 
1844. 
1845. 


MAYORS AND 


Bens. W. RICHARDS. 


JOHN SWIFT. 
TIsAAc ROACH. 
JOHN Swirt.! 


JOHN M. Scort. 
PETER McCALL. 


JOHN SWIFT. 


1871-76. 
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1849. 
1850. 
1854. 
1856. 
1858. 
1865. 
1868. 
WILLIAM §S. STOKLEY.? 


JOEL JONES. 
CHARLES GILPIN. 
RoBEeRtT T. ConrApD.? 
RICHARD VAUX. 
ALEXANDER HENRY. 
Morton McMIcHAEL. 
DANIEL M. Fox. 


The Recorders have been Alexander Wilcocks, from 1791 to 1800. 
Alexander J. Dallas, 1801. Moses Levy, 1802. Mahlon Dickerson, 


1808. 


Joseph Reed, 1810. 
1 First Mayor elected by the people. 


2 First Mayor upon consolidation of ‘the Liberties” etc., with the old city 


proper. 


8 Their Predecessors were ‘‘ The First Mayor’? Edward Shippen, 1701. 


1703. 
1704. 
1705. 
1706. 
1707. 
1709. 
1710. 
secs 
1712. 
1713. 
1714. 
INA 
1719. 
1722. 
1723. 
1724. 
1725. 
1726. 
Vi2 7. 
Wi29- 
1731. 
1733. 
1734. 
1735. 
1736. 
1737. 
1738. 
1739. 
1740. 
1741. 


Anthony Morris. 
Griffith Jones. 
Joseph Wilcocks. 
Nathan Stanbury. 
Thomas Masters. 
Richard Hill. 
William Carter. 
Samuel Preston. 


Jonathan Dickinson. 


George Roch. 
Richard Hill. 


Jonathan Dickinson. 
William Fishbourne. 


James Logan. 
Clement Plumsted. 
Isaac Norris. 
William Hudson. 
Charles Read. 
Thomas Lawrence. 


_ Thomas Griffitts. 


Samuel Hassel. 
Thomas Griffitts. 
Thomas Lawrence. 
William Allen. 
Clement Plumsted. 
Thomas Griffitts. 


Anthony M. Morris. 


Edward Roberts. 
Samuel Hassel. 
Clement Plumsted. 


1742. 
1748. 
1744. 
1745. 
1746. 
1748. 
1749. 
1750. 
1751. 
1752. 
1753. 
+1754. 
1755. 
1756. 
1758. 
1759. 
1760. 
1761. 
1762. 
1763. 
1764. 
1765. 
1767. 
1769. 
Udi 
L773: 
1774. 
1775. 
1789. 
1790. 


William Till. 
Benjamin Shoemaker. 
Edward Shippen. 
James Hamilton. 
William Atwood. 
Charles Willing. 
Thomas Lawrence. 
William Plumsted. 
Robert Strettell. 
Benjamin Shoemaker. 
Thomas Lawrence. 
Charles Willing. 
William Plumsted. 
Atwood Shute. 
Thomas Lawrence. 
John Stamper. 
Benjamin Shoemaker. 
Jacob Duché. 

Henry Harrison. 
Thomas Willing. 
Thomas Lawrence. 
John Lawrence. 
Tsaac Jones. 

Samuel Shoemaker. 
John Gibson. 
William Fisher. 
Samuel Rhoads. 
Samuel Powel. 
Samuel Powel. 
Samuel Miles. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY BUILDING. 


Shortly after the acquisition, by the Colonial authorities, of the 
whole of the State House Square, the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia had petitioned the Legislature for the grant of a lot, where- 
upon to erect a suitable building. ‘The rapid increase of their stock 
of books demanded more space than that already given them, in the 
chamber of the western wing of the State House, which the Legislature 
had allowed them to use since 1740. No action was taken, at that 
time, by the Assembly, and a second effort, after its junction, in 1769, 
with the Union and the Association Library Companies, met with a 
similar fate. 

The petition of the Library Company was quickly followed by a 
similar application from the American Philosophical Society, who 
“needed a commodious Building, suitable to meet in and to deposit 
the curiosities of Nature and Art, which are or may be transmitted, 
etc.” They expressed the hope of being able “to execute their plan, 
ina degree that would be beneficial to their country, and do honor 
to their city,” etc. 

A joint petition from both corporations to the same effect was re- 
fused by the Assembly in September, 1784. 

When at the close of that year, however, plans for the improvement 
of the Square were being agitated, the Philosophical Society renewed 
its application for a lot, and now undertook to specify the location 
desired by them. The application having been favorably entertained, 
a Bill was presented on the 23d of December, and though it met with 
considerable opposition in the House, and the Library Company peti- 
tioned against such discrimination, the Bill was finally passed, thirty- 
six to twenty-five, and duly ‘“ enacted”? March 28, 1785.1 


1 The law itself 
Act for vesting in the Philosophical Society,’’ ete., ete. 

‘*Whereas, It is expedient and proper to give all due encouragement to societies 
established for the purpose of advancing the arts and sciences and promulgating 
useful knowledge; and whereas it hath been represented to us by the incorporated 
Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia that for the better answering the purpose 
of their institution it is necessary that they should have a public Hall, Library, and 
other accommodations: and whereas the said society have prayed us to grant to them 
and their successors a lot of ground suitable and convenient for erecting a hall and 
other buildings necessary for their accommodation; therefore: 

“JT, Be it enacted, etc. That a certain lot or piece of ground, being part of the 
State House Square, situated on the west side of Fifth Street and beginning ninety- 
six feet southward from Chestnut Street, and thence extending along Fifth Street 


not reprinted in the Laws of Pennsylvania—is entitled ‘¢ The — 
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The lot granted was located on Fifth Street, immediately in the 
rear of that allotted for the city buildings. The grantees were strictly 
restrained from selling, transferring, or even leasing it, and the build- 
ings to be erected thereon were to be applied exclusively ‘to the ac- 
commodation of the said Society.” ! No time was lost. An appeal for 
aid was at once made to the friends of the Society. 


“Tnasmuch as useful knowledge is always an object of first consideration 
among an enlightened and free People; and as the American Philosophical 
Society was Instituted for the express purpose of cultivating such branches 
thereof as have an immediate tendency to advance the Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce of this Country; as well as to pursue more deep and re- 
fined disquisitions in the field of Nature. And whereas their proceedings and 
success have been heretofore, and still are, greatly impeded through want of a 
suitable place to meet in, and proper Repositories for their Books, Apparatus, 
and various Communications, Donations, &c. To remedy which, the General 
Assembly of this Commonwealth have, by a special Act, granted and con- 
firmed to the said Society and their Successors a very convenient Lot of ground, 
being part of the State House Square.” 


A liberal subscription was promptly made in July, in order with 
‘“‘all practicable Expedition, to enable a Committee, which is ap- 


aforesaid seventy feet south towards Walnut Street, thence westwardly on the 
State House Square fifty feet, thence northward on a line parallel to Fifth Street 
seventy feet, and thence eastward fifty feet to the place of beginning, shall and 
hereby is given and granted to and vested in the American Philosophical Society 
held at Philadelphia for promoting useful knowledge to have and to hold the said 
lot of ground to the said American Philosophical Society and their successors for- 
ever; for the purpose of erecting thereon a hall, library, and such other buildings or 
apartments as the said Society may think necessary for their proper accommodation. 

‘TT. Provided always, and it is the intention and meaning of this act that the 
said lot of ground shall not be sold, leased or transferred by the said Philosophical 
Society or their successors to any other person or persons or bodies corporate, nor 
shall the same be applied by the said Society to any other use or purpose but that 
of erecting buildings for the accommodation of the said Society as hereinbefore 
specified. 

‘¢ Enacted March 28th, 1785.’’ 

1 In the fall following, the Society presented a petition to the Assembly, setting 
forth ‘‘ that the ground was found to be so high, and the sand so deep, as to admit 
the having a range of vaults with a range of stores thereon under the buildings in- 
tended for the accommodation ’’ of the Society, and therefore prayed for power to 
lease the stores and vaults when completed, and also such apartments as would not 
be wanted for the immediate use of the Society for such purposes as might bear 

‘affinity with, or tend to promote, the design of the Institution. This privilege was 
not accorded until March 17, 1786, and it was then restricted to such purposes as 
have an affinity with the design of their institution, and no other. 
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pointed for the purpose, to construct a neat, sufficient Building, on 
the ground aforesaid.” 

Dr. Franklin subscribed one hundred pounds, and Samuel Vaughan 
fifty. Upon the subscription list are to be found the names of James 
Wilson, Bishop White, Rev. Samuel Magaw ; Doctors Rush, Hutch- 
inson, Samuel Powel Griffitts, Parke and Kuhn; David Rittenhouse, 
John Vaughan and Samuel Vaughan, Jonathan Bayard Smith, Jared 
Ingersoll, William Bradford, Levi Hollingsworth, John Carson, and 
other public-spirited citizens of the day. 

Ground was at once broken, and the Society took possession about 
1787-88, of its finished building. 


PEALE’S MUSEUM. 


The chambers on the lower floor of the Hall of the Philosophical 
Society were occupied by Charles Wilson Peale, in 1794. Here he 
placed his Museum and practiced his profession as an artist. ‘This 
Museum was the first established in America, and was started by Mr. 
Peale almost immediately after the Independence of the United States 
had been formally acknowledged by Great Britain. Having studied 
with Hesselius, Copley, and West, Mr. Peale had acquired considerable 
talent at portrait-painting, and he set himself to work, — before Trum- 
bull seems to have thought of it, — to preserve the likenesses of the 
heroes of the war. He was also something of a naturalist, and had 
formed quite a collection of natural history subjects. Some bones of 
the Mammoth and the Paddle-fish gave him his first start, in 1785. 
Mr. Westcott tells us that “ the collection was at first located in a 
diminutive frame-house connected with his dwelling at the corner of 
Third and Lombard Streets.” 

After the removal to the Philosophical Society, ‘‘ Mr. Peale was 
constantly engaged in adding to the value and interest of his collec- 
tions by the labor of his own hands.” Many of the portraits known as 
“the Peale Collection,” were painted while in this building. Wash- 
ington himself here sat to him, and simultaneously to his brother and 
two sons, giving rise to the bon-mot of a Philadelphia punster on meet- 
ing Mrs. Washington, who mentioned the fact to him, “ Madam, the 
President will be peeled all round, if he don’t take care.” 

It is also stated that Mr. Peale started a Zodlogical Garden, in the 
rear of the Hall. Besides the wild beasts in the enclosure, an Ameri- 
can Eagle! was exhibited in a large cage, on which was this inscrip- 
tion, ** Feed me daily, one hundred years.” 


1 This identical eagle, carefully stuffed, ere yet the hundred years had elapsed, is 
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The accommodations here proving inadequate for his largely in- 
creasing stock of curiosities, Mr. Peale made application to the Legis- 
lature for the use of the State House. Accordingly, in 1802, the whole 
of the second floor, together with Independence Chamber itself, were 
granted to him rent free. At the request, however, of the Supreme 
Court of the State he relinquished Independence Chamber for their 
use. 

Under date of April 9, 1802, he writes to a friend in Baltimore : 
*“*T am excessively busy in preparing the State House of this city to 
place my Museum therein. The Legislature having made me a grant 
of it during their pleasure, and which it will not be difficult for me to 
transform to during my pleasure,! as the increase and improvement 
of this School of Nature shall become so much the favorite of the 
Public and the utility made manifest to all men, so that further aid 
will also follow. It ought to be national property, since it is truly — 
a national good, and requires, and is well deserving, an appropriation 
of greater funds than an individual can afford.” 

Mr. Peale now gave up his profession and devoted himself to the 
permanent establishment and enlargement of his Museum. 

In the ‘long gallery,” or banqueting hall, he placed his Portrait 
Gallery of distinguished people, painted from the life, chiefly by him- 
self and by his son Rembrandt Peale. ‘These were arranged in two 
rows over the cases. The latter, about twelve feet in height, contained 
a large collection of birds, duly classified and arranged, according to 
Linnzeus’s system ; while, in the background, was the scenery appro- 
priate to each, — mountains, plains, water, etc. The genus and species 
were noted in the Latin, English, and French languages. 

Insects, properly classified, were also here exhibited ; and those ‘ too 
small to be examined with the naked eye are placed in microscopic 
wheels.” A perfect skeleton of the mammoth which had been found 
in New York, ‘after great exertion’ was obtained and placed in one 
of the ante-chambers. ‘“ ‘The Marine Room” contained many am- 
phibious animals, as well as every variety of fishes, while the tops of 
their cases were ornamented ‘with artificial rock-work supporting 
corals, sea-fans, and other marine productions.’’ Minerals and fossils 
were also displayed, arranged according to Kirwan. ‘ Among the 
clays,” says Mr. Peale, “are some American specimens, equal to those 


now in the National Museum of Independence Hall, and to many of the old gentle- 
men of to-day, reviving as it does their childish recollections of ‘the first Zoo,” it 
forms a highly interesting feature. 

1 Mr. Peale, as will be seen, retained the building until his death. 
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of which the finest porcelain is made in China or France ; various fine 
colored earths proper for pigments; a variety of handsome crystals 
and precious stones, among which is the North American topaz.’ ’ 

No essential change in the building was made, for the occupancy by 
Peale, for his Museum. He constructed, however, a room over the 
stairway in the main hall, of a temporary character, in which he pre- 
pared subjects and deposited the stores of duplicates, intended for ex- 
change for subjects from other quarters of the globe, and also the 
library of natural history, ete. After acquisition of the property by 
the city, the authorities required the removal of this room, on account 
of the injury caused to the architectural beauties of the stairway ; but, 
as he urged, that it was an indispensable appendage for the necessary 
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work and improvement of the Museum “ which is always receiving and 
possessing valuable articles of natural history, which require our ut- 
most exertions to find place for their display in proper order, without 
this room, the Museum cannot be improved or even maintained; it is 
confessed to be a valuable repository for diffusing knowledge to the 
citizens generally, and also an attractive inducement to strangers to 
visit and spend their money amongst us.” This protest, it is believed 
was effectual; the little room was not removed until Mr. Peale’s 
death, upon the reconstruction of the steeple. 
A sign-board “* Museum ” was placed over the front door. 


The city authorities, in March, 1812, asked permission of the Legis- 
lature, and were allowed to remove a portion of the wings, including 
the arcades and the connecting square offices, and to construct build- 
ings for the public uses of the day. This was accomplished in 1813. 
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The new buildings were carefully planned, and erected by Robert 
Mills, the architect, and as consistent with the symmetry and architec- 
ture of the State House and corner buildings as their general needs 
admitted, the same line of exterior walls was nearly preserved, except 
as to the recess immediately adjoining the main building, which was 
widened towards Walnut Street. This closed the two southernmost 
doors in Independence Chamber and in the Judicial Chamber. The 
only relic, then in consequence removed, was the case of the old clock; 
the case itself was modified and suffered to remain till 1828.1 

Within a few years after this was effected, under an act of the 
Legislature of March 11, 1816, the city of Philadelphia bécame the 
actual owner of the whole property. The deed of sale was formally 
executed June 29, 1818, for and in consideration of the sum of seventy 
thousand dollars. [Recorded in the office of Recorder of Deeds for 
City of Philadelphia, in Deed Book MR., No. 20, p. 241.] 

The State reserved in favor of the Philosophical Society the rights 
already granted to that body; the public interests were not over- 
looked, but a restriction was laid upon the grantees “that no part of 
said ground lying to the southward of the State House, within the 
wall as it is now built, be made use of for erecting any sort of build- 
ings thereon; but the same shall be and remain a public green and 
walk forever.” 

Several changes seem to have taken place at this time. 

Congress Hall was slightly modified (no doubt the entrance on 
Sixth Street was then constructed), and fitted up for the Supreme 
Court of the State, which since 1802 had been sitting in Independ- 
ence Chamber. The Hall of Representatives, or a part thereof on 
the first floor, was assigned to the District Court of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, a tribunal at one time as highly respected as 
the Supreme Court, and which probably sat from its organization, 
in 1811, in the Colonial Supreme Court Room ; this latter at the time 
of the purchase by the city seems to have been relinquished to the 
Mayor’s Court.” 


1 In January, 1830, upon petition from citizens, this clock, together with the old 
bell—the second one imported from England, — were given to the congregation of 
St. Augustine’s Church in North Fourth Street, with the right reserved to the 
municipality to reclaim the same should it be so determined. They were both de- 
stroyed by fire with the church. 

2 It may be as well to note here that this chamber was afterwards used by the 
Court of Common Pleas, a bench once occupied by OswaLp THOMPSON, as Chief 
Justice, a great jurist, an upright judge, a pure man, and an accomplished gentle- 
man. 
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The United States Circuit and District Courts seem generally to 
have occupied the old United States Senate Chamber, while it is likely 
the old Court of Common Pleas, after the demolition of the Court 
House, on Market Street, had, up to this time, exclusive possession of 
the old Hall of Representatives. 


Few of the associations, since the city’s ownership, are calculated 
to increase our attachment to this venerated building. 

In 1824, Lafayette visited Philadelphia. It was considered appro- 
priate that Independence Chamber should be fitted up to enable him 
to formally receive the citizens. This was accordingly done, though 
apparently more in a mode to suit the notions of the day, than with 
any effort to recall the memories of 1776.1 Still the selection of the 
place was fruitful of results, for attention was thus again drawn to the 
State House, and upon what was nearly the centennial of the date 
of its erection, a resolution was introduced in the Common Council, 
which led to a partial restoration of the building. 

Messrs. Francis Gurney Smith and Benjamin Tilghman, of Com- 
mon Council, and Manuel Eyre and John W. Thompson, of the Select 
Council, were appointed a committee to carry out the resolution of- 
fered by the first named : — 


“ Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That a joint committee of 
two members from each Council be appointed, to have the turret in the rear 
of the State House surveyed, and, if found adapted to the purpose, to procure 
a plan and estimate of the cost of carrying it up to a height sufficient to place 
a clock and bell therein, to be called the ‘ City Clock,’ from which the time 
for the whole city can be regulated.” ? 


Messrs. William Strickland, Daniel Groves, John O’Neill, and John 
Struthers, practical architects and builders, were accordingly called 
upon to survey the building and submit plans and estimates, on 14th 
February, 1828. They accordingly stated to the Committee, that 
having examined the square tower, in the rear of the State House, 
with reference to its strength and capability of supporting a super- 
structure, they found that the foundation walls were three feet in 
thickness at the base, and eighteen inches at the top, being carried up 


1 The wooden statue of Washington, carved by William Rush, so celebrated for 
his figure-heads to ships, was now placed in this chamber on deposit. 

2 The desire to have a clock and bell upon this occasion, led to a result most 
gratifying to the next generation. We will hope that the present effort to super- 
sede these for reasons best known to the projectors, may not be a source of regret 
to the present or succeeding generations. 
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with good substantial brick-work, to the height of sixty-nine feet, 
having regular offsets on the outside at each of the stories. ‘The 
walls of the upper story are thirty-one feet square, being tied to- 
gether with girders; and a strong trussed framing of oak and gum 
timber ; that no departure from stability then appeared in any part 
of the building, except a slight crack in the southern face of the wall, 
immediately over the arch of the large Venetian window, which must 
have occurred shortly after the tower was built; that it had been 
caused by the opening of the window being so great, as to throw the 
largest portion of the weight of the walls toward the external angles 
of the tower; they stated their opinion, however, that this circum- 
stance did not at all affect the strength of the building, and that two 
stories of brick-work, eighteen inches in thickness, and comprising 
about twenty-eight or thirty feet in height, could be added to the 
existing walls with perfect safety; and “* by a continuation of the 
framing alluded to, connecting it with strong diagonal girders, attached 
by iron clamps to the walls of each of these stories, a wooden cupola 
and spire,” they go on to say, “could be firmly and easily con- 
structed.” : 

This statement and opinion were submitted by the Committee, ac- 
cordingly, to Councils, and they reported that they had also received 
a proposal from Mr. Isaiah Lukens, to make a clock for the city, and 
a proposal from Mr. John Wilbank to cast a bell, to be placed in the 
cupola of the turret. That the expenses of carrying up the turret 
according to the plan proposed, of which a drawing by Mr. Strick- 
land was submitted, and stated to be in fact a restoration of the 
spire originally erected with the building, and standing there on 4th 
July, 1776, and putting a clock and bell therein would be : — 


Expenses of carrying up the Turret and Cupola. é : . $8,000 
6“ e-) Clock’ . : q : ; ’ : ; ; 2,000 

“ “ Bell, 4,000 lbs. at 45 cts., $1,800 
(Allowed for old Bell $400) : ; d ; 7,400 
$11,400 
Cost of painting Turret and incidental expenses . : : ‘ 600 
Total estimate $12,000 


“The value of the old clock,” say they, “is left out of view, as 
from its age and condition, it is not considered of more value than old 
metal, except the dials, which might be used for the new clock, and an 
allowance made for them by the maker. 

“In making this report to Councils, your committee are impressed 
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with the necessity of having a uniform time for the city, which would 
be obtained, by having a good clock under the superintendence of a 
careful person. 

“ The carrying up of the turret would also contribute greatly to the 
ornament of our city, which is so deficient in embellishments, which 
in other cities, are considered as indispensable. From what your com- 
mittee have learned since their appointment, the carrying into effect 
of the plan proposed by them, would meet the approbation of the city 
at large, and is anxiously and heartily wished for by all. Your com- 
mittee do not deem it necessary to expatiate upon the utility that the 
accomplishment of the object before you would be in case of fires, in 
affording an opportunity of discovering them, and giving the alarm in 
a much more effectual manner than at present.” 

The committee, therefore, asked that they be authorized to perfect, 
and carry out, the plan submitted. The discussion which ensued 
shows how the prevalence of a more correct taste and due apprecia- 
tion of Independence Hall, among the citizens of Philadelphia, was 
beginning to exercise its legitimate effect upon Councils. 

The chairman, in enforcing the passage of the resolution, stated that 
the citizens of Philadelphia seemed to be unanimous in regard to the 
proposed improvement, and he hoped a like unanimity would be 
found to prevail in Councils. 

Mr. Wayne objected to the question being hastily decided. He 
doubted if the tower would sustain as heavy a superstructure as it 
was proposed to raise on it. The clock, then in use, might well last 
for fifty years. 

Mr. Tilghman said: ‘If there is anything proverbial, it is the bad- 
ness of the clock at the State House. It is an excusing not a regu- 
lating clock. It is a clock which affords no rule to go by, but a rule 
not to go by, for everybody knows it can never go right.” He stated 
that ‘the plan of Mr. Strickland had been preferred, on account of its 
being a restoration of the old steeple. If there were a spot on earth, 
on which space might be identified with holiness, it would be the spot 
on which the old State House stands. It is a sacred spot, a sacred 
building.” He also expressed his regret that unhallowed hands had 
ever been permitted to touch it, and regarded the rebuilding of the 
steeple as an entering wedge for restoring the building to the state in 
which it stood in 1776. 

Mr. Smith said he must correct the error of his friend. ‘ The plan 
of rebuilding coincides with the original plan as far as is possibly con- 
sistent with durability, and the use for which the steeple is intended. 
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Two stories of brick-work are substituted for the wood-work, which 
used to be a part of the superstructure of the present tower.” Brick, 
he stated, had been preferred to wood to prevent a vibration which 
would damage the clock as a time-keeper; and to bear the great 
weight of the bell; ‘“*I would prefer,” he continued, “ rebuilding the 
steeple exactly according to the original plan, but that would not be 
possible 7f an improved clock and bell are to be placed therein.” The 
cupola and spire he claimed to be exact copies of the original. 

Mr. Troth remarked that regard to his own character compelled 
him to say that the plan submitted was not a copy of the original 
steeple. ‘That was very handsome, this is very far from being so. 
By carrying up the turret two stories higher with brick, without any 
offsets, instead of the old wood-work, the effect of the original is en- 
tirely destroyed. Our character is at stake as men of taste and as 
admirers of antiquity, and I hope we will not proceed hastily in this 
business.” 

Mr. Lowber: ‘So far from being an ornament to the city, it would 
be a deformity ; so far from recalling to mind the venerable pile that 
stood on the spot, it would efface the remembrance of it altogether. 
It is not the ancient design. I would rejoice to see that building re- 
stored to its ancient state — to the precise state in which it was when 
the glorious event to which it owes its celebrity was consummated. 
But no man will be able to look at that building with its new (pro- 
posed brick) steeple and be able to persuade himself that it represents 
the ancient State House. If the original features of the building can- 
not be preserved, I would much rather the whole were demolished, 
that we might by some handsome monument point out the spot where 
the glorious Declaration of our National Independence was agreed 
upon.” 

Mr. Tilghman: ‘No man shall ever say of me that I took advantage 
of the excitement of the moment to press through a favorite measure. 
I again say that I regard the rebuilding of the steeple as the entering 
_ wedge for restoring the building to its original state. The restoration 
of it is now possible, as persons are now living who remember the ex- 
act appearance of every part. Fifty years hence it will be impossible. 
The old door, the old roof, all the ancient characteristics of the 
building, might be restored at the expense of a few hundred dollars, 
and I, for one, am determined to make the effort.” 

Mr. Walmsley had come to the Council Chamber prepared to vote 
for steeple, clock, and bell, but he was now convinced that carrying 
up the turret with two stories of brick would destroy the effect of the 
original plan. 
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Mr. Johnson had conversed with a number of respectable persons 
on the subject, and found them all in favor of the clock and bell, and 
careless of the expense of rebuilding the steeple, provided the build- 
ing were restored to its original form. He moved to postpone the 
further consideration of the resolution for the present. 

Mr. Smith said the Committee would like to know what the mem- 
bers of Council desired. 

Mr. Lowber had no difficulty in answering for himself: he wished to 
see the old steeple restored ; with two stories of brick work, to receive 
the clock and bell, but of precisely the same form as the old wood~ 
work, and to be painted in resemblance of it. 

Mr. Smith replied this would be impossible, as the walls of the tur- 
ret are only eighteen inches in thickness at top ; it will not be practi- 
cable to make the different offsets in brick-work without carrying up 
a new wall from the foundation, inside of the present tower. 

Mr. Lowber: ‘I should like to know the expense of completing the 
steeple in this way. A picture of the original steeple has just been 
placed in my hand, that I may contrast it with the plan reported by 
the Committee. Why, no man who had ever seen the original, and 
who was called to look on the State House, with the new steeple, could 
believe he was in the same country ; he would suppose he was ona 
different side of the Atlantic. The ancient steeple was very handsome. 
This is a mammoth chimney —so it would be called if it was ever 
erected — a straight mass of walls ; a short tower; there is no beauty, 
no symmetry about it.” 


Fortunately the objections, thus made, prevailed. Another plan was 
obtained from Mr. Strickland, and adopted. In this, the two stories 
of brick were dispensed with, and the steeple restored very nearly to 
its original. Openings, however, for the four faces of the clock were 
made, and thus practically the views of both sides were accomplished. 

The completion of the new steeple was celebrated upon 4th July, 
1828, and “a grand raising frolic was given, in the long room of the 
State House, to the workmen, and there was a very good time.” Ac- 
cording to programme Lukens made the clock, and Wilbank, the bell, 
— the latter was completed and placed in position on 11th September 
following. It is stated that ‘‘ the dimensions of this bell were scien- 
tifically calculated previously to being cast, and so accurately, that the 
weight was in excess only seventy-five pounds, its total weight being 
4,275 pounds, and cost $1,923.75.” 1 


1 This bell was short-lived, but like its great predecessor proved so unsatisfactory 
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This vaunt, however, is not sustained by the estimate submitted in 
advance to Councils, as its weight was to be 4,000 pounds. Still, as 
the increase, over the intended, weight of the original bell was but 
eighty pounds, it would not appear that our more modern bell-founder 
could plume himself on any progression in * scientific calculation ”’ 
in the intervening seventy-five years. 

Mr. Lowber’s words fell upon fallow ground, and we find that in 
July, 1830, petitions were sent to the Councils to restore the old Hal! 
to its original condition, and to require for the future that the cham- 
ber should be used for ‘ dignified purposes only.” In the early part 
of the following year, a plan for restoring Independence Chamber was 
accordingly subinitted to, and approved by, Councils. It was drawn by 
Mr. Haviland, and as he confined himself to the reinstating such por- 
tions of the paneling as had been removed (but fortunately preserved 
in the attic of the State House), and only eked out the missing portions 
which, he assures us, were “ trifling,” the results are very satisfactory. 

Mr. Haviland, in his report to Thomas Kittera, Esq., dated March 
29, 1831, conceives, — though fortunately so imperfectly that he could 
not carry it out, —at the western end of the room a gallery forsooth, 
and, as if this did not open the Assembly or Congress sufficiently to the 
public, he further imagines, an arcade opening into the vestibule ‘ on 
either side of the entrance, similar to the one through which you pass 
to the staircase.” 'T'wo conceits, more antagonistic to the practice of 
the times, of ‘ closed doors,” could not well have been brought forth. 
The arcade is entirely irreconcilable to the finish of the vestibule, 
which has fortunately never been tampered with. 

Disposition was now shown by Councils to adorn the chamber, and 
the first purchase was Rush’s Statue of Washington, in the fall of 
this year. Mr. Rush states, in his application for the purchase, that he 
had executed it about 1812, and that he had frequently modeled Gen- 
eral Washington, in his life-time, as well in miniature as of life-size ; 
that this statue was the result of a labor of four months, and that he 
had been sixty years in the business. Ile winds up with the state- 
ment: ‘The figure is excavated, and saturated with oil, and will 
be as durable as any furniture, etc.” His price was five hundred 
dollars. 


that Mr. Wilbank was required to cast another, which was placed in position De- 
cember 27,1828. It weighed forty-six hundred pounds, and was struck for the first 
time at three o’clock, December 80, when was used the new arrangement of a ham- 
mer striking the hour by means of the clock-works. It is said that by New Year’s 
day of 1829, the whole machinery was in perfect and satisfactory operation. 
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At the close of 1882, Roberts Vaux and Thomas I. Wharton, a 
committee of a society formed for commemorating the landing of 
William Penn, presented to the city the full-length portrait of the 
Founder by Inman, and desired that it might be placed in Indepen- 
dence Hall. They expressed an earnest hope on the part of the 
Society, that a gallery of portraits of distinguished Pennsylvanians 
might be thus commenced. Councils cordially approved of the design 
of the Society, and authorized the portrait to be placed in the building. 

After these repairs and improvements to Independence Chamber 
were made, ‘“‘it was no easy matter,” says Mr. Westcott, in his “* History 
of Philadelphia,” ‘to obtain a sight of its interior. The key was in 
the custody of the janitor of the steeple, and that Caleb Quotemish 
sort of a functionary was expected to look out for fires, both by day 
and by night, to keep the building in order, to act as guardian of the 
sacred Hall, and to play the cicerone, to all strangers who made pil- 
grimages thither. It is no wonder, under these circumstances, that 
very few, of the many who desired to visit the spot, were ever gratified 
by accomplishing more than the obtaining of a peep through the key- 
hole.” 

Upon ‘ Consolidation ”’ of the city of Philadelphia with its suburbs, 
in 1854, into one corporation, the City Hall was found too small for 
the accommodation of the Select and Common Councils. The second 
story of the State House was appropriated to their sessions. ‘The 
Banqueting Hall, with its adjoining chambers, 1ow disappear, and the 
three rooms are modified into two large chambers ce intervening 
galleries for spectators. 

On the first floor, the judicial room, long used for the Mayor’s 
Court, was appropriated to the Court of Common Pleas, while the 
former took possession of the Common Council Chamber in the old 
City Hall. 

Independence Chamber had for some time been used, upon occasion, 
for the courtesies of the city, extended either to the living or the dead 
whom the municipality ‘ delighted to honor.” At intervals it was 
thrown open to the public, and finally a janitor was appointed, and 
the room kept open, permanently, to gratify the increasing patriotic 
sentiment. The papers had announced in June, 1846, that “ this 
sacred place is undergoing a thorough repairing, repainting, ete.” 
The court fixtures have all been removed, and the old furniture dis- 
posed of; a splendid outfit in furniture, including carpets, sofas, 
chairs, etc., are to be placed in it.” Old Liberty Bell, which had long 
been permitted to remain in dignified retirement in the tower, ever 
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since the futile effort to restore its sound by enlarging the cause of its 
dissonance,! was taken from its scaffolding and lowered to the first 
floor. 

A massive pedestal of wood, ornamented by Roman fasces, liberty- 
caps, and festooned flags, was constructed in Independence Chamber, 
and the old Bell, with its tongue uprooted, and surmounted by Peale’s 
Eagle, was placed upon it. 

Most opportunely in October, 1854, Mr. Peale’s gallery of paintings 
was offered for sale at public auction. This same gallery, it will be 
remembered, formed part of Peale’s Museum during its occupancy of 
the second floor of the State House. 

Earnest efforts were made to secure the whole collection for the city 
of Philadelphia, but failing in this, the agents who attended the sale 
succeeded in securing quite a number of historical portraits, among 
them thirteen of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

All the paintings then purchased were indiscriminately placed in 
Independence Chamber. From time to time, other purchases were 
made and numerous offerings were accepted by the city authorities. 
Besides the portraits, thus accumulated, the chamber became a store- 
house, a lumber-room for every variety of trash. As the writer had 
occasion to say when urging a reformation: ‘ Occasionally a public- 
spirited citizen would be moved to present to the city a Portrait, a 
Photograph, a Bible, a casting, or a relic, — real or imaginary, — and 
it was at once stored in this room. The latter became a general re- 
ceptacle for framed resolutions of Councils, the abortive contribution 
to the Washington National Monument, — in fact it served as a liy- 
ing, ever ready, response to the often embarrassing question in Coun- 
cils, ‘ What shall we do with it?’ 

*¢ We had every reason to apprehend that the vehicle yclept Wash- 
ington’s coach — which as such has done noble duty at fairs or pro- 
cessions — would find its way or be thrust into this chamber, for 
here already was his leather colored horse, prancing over the door in 
such form and manner as might have justified the intervention of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. While some of the 
portraits, though valuable as original paintings and as representing 


1 In 1846, it is said, in order to use it upon Washington’s birth-day of that year, 
it was drilled out, but on attempting to ring it, the crack threatened to extend, and 
further tinkering was then abandoned. All sorts of chimerical projects have since 
-been submitted to the committee in regard to it. Some have projected filling up the 
crack, that it might again be rung, and they undertook to ‘‘ guarantee perfect suc- 
cess,’’ while others have had the actual temerity to ask the privilege to recast it!!! 
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men great and good in their various walks of life, their memories were 
actually contemned by right thinking people, from being thrust into 
positions which they could neither grace nor justify, other portraits 
again absolutely defiled the walls. Brant, the savage, above all others 
in Pennsylvania history, damned to eternal infamy; Red-Jacket too, 
forsooth was here, —a whole batch of men of whom the catalogue 
could only say: ‘of liberal education and excellent moral character’ ; 
the vilest daub and caricature of General Jackson (unfit for a tavern 
sign); the likeness of an obscure political agitator doing duty for 
Charles Lee, of Revolutionary notoriety ; lithographs of cooper-shop 
refreshment saloons, forged autographs, and fictitious relics.’ Thus 
were the walls defaced and the architectural beauties of the chamber 
marred or concealed. Not a single piece of furniture of its original 
equipment had been preserved within this chamber, except the fine 
old glass chandelier which alone had escaped the hands of the van- 
dals— the latter had even removed the pillars once supporting the 
ceiling.? 

Such was the state of affairs when the writer conceived the design 
of effecting the restoration to Independence Chamber of its original 
furniture, and of ridding it of everything inconsistent with the memo- 
ries which alone should be recalled on visiting this sanctuary, en- 
couraging the latter by appropriate illustrations in portraiture. 

Upon the death of a near relative, he became the possessor of one 
of the original chairs used in the Hall in 1776, which had been pre- 
served in his family for sixty years in its original worn condition ;? 
he determined to replace this, and to seek others. Upon an official 
visit to Harrisburg, at the close of the late civil war, he discovered in 
actual use in the Senate Chamber at the Capitol, two more of the 
original chairs, which he was able to identify, though they had been 
slightly changed by the elongation of their legs for the convenience of 
the Sergeants-at-arms: whereupon he applied to the then Governor 
(Curtin) to order them returned to Philadelphia, to the original 
Legislative chamber, from which they had been taken. This was 
eventually done. 

The Governor went further. He sent back to the Hall the identical 
chair originally made for the Speaker of the Assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia, the chair already referred to as used by Hancock,while President 
of Congress,and by Washington, while President of the Convention 

1 Possibly this was done during the ‘‘ improvements”’ of 1828. 


2 It was presented by Mrs. William Meredith, the elder, a niece of Gouverneur 
Morris who secured it at the time the furniture was scattered. 
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which framed the Constitution of the United States; with it came 
also the Speaker’s table, which had also been in use during the session 
of Congress in 1776, and upon which the Declaration of Independence 
must itself have been signed by those who subscribed on August 2, 
1776. 

On visiting the Hall of the American Philosophical Society, the 
writer also discovered a chair, the exact counterpart of the Congres- 
sional chair of 1776, and already referred to as authenticated by tradi- 
tional statement and family possession. Upon the examination of the 
minutes of the Society, it was found that this second chair had been 
also authenticated and presented to the Society some forty years before 
by Francis Hopkinson, Esquire, the Clerk of United States District 
Court, in whose possession it had been since the dispersement of the 
furniture of Independence Chamber. ‘Thus was presented conclusive 
proof of the identity of both. The very existence of these four chairs. 
afforded the wherewithal for the conviction that such ‘restoration ” 
as he then contemplated, was, in point of fact, feasible, whenever per- 
mission could be obtained to undertake the work. 

The approach of the one hundredth anniversary of the nation’s 
birth seemed to offer the fitting opportunity. 

Plans for proper rejoicings and for the due celebration of the period 
were already organizing; the claims of Philadelphia as the appro- 
priate place were being duly set forth and urged ; for was it not here 
that the event itself occurred which we were to celebrate? Did not 
Philadelphia still possess the very building within whose walls the 
American Magna Charta was adopted ? Was it not here that the very 
Constitution itself was signed, and subsequently placed in practical 
operation during the administration of the first two Presidents? It 
certainly seemed now that Philadelphia could best sustain these claims 
by showing a worthy and discriminating appreciation of this historic 
edifice, and a readiness to appropriate it to the nation to which be- 
longed the city of Penn. 

Thus, at last, the likelihood that official sanction might be gained, 
and that possible codperation might, upon such grounds, be secured 
to attain the end. Influenced by this belief, a formal application for 
the needful permission was addressed to Councilman John L. Shoe- 
maker. This gentleman, as chairman of the Committee of Councils 
on the Centennial Celebration, was devoting every energy to insure 
success for an International Exposition of Industries at Philadelphia. 
He promptly appreciated the importance of the plan as submitted, not 
only intrinsically, but as an adjunct to the grand project he had 
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himself undertaken. Through his aid, both in Committee and on 
the floor of Councils, the necessary authority was granted by ordi- 
nance, together with the requisite appropriation for repairs and alter- 
ations. 

Under the sanction of his Honor William 8. Stokley, Mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, who has consistently fostered and protected the work of the 
committee appointed by him, the restoration of Independence Hall 
to its condition and appearance of 1776, is very nearly perfected, not 
only in its exterior, but in such equipment of the chamber as was 
contemporaneous with the events whose detail has herein been at- 


tempted. 
“The Philadelphia Press ” of the 8th June, 1875, gives an account 
of the last and most important acquisition to Independence Chamber. 


“The Committee on Restoration of Independence Hall repaired to the 
chamber yesterday, where, in the presence of the Mayor, Hon. William S. Stok- 
ley, and a number of distinguished citizens, Col. Frank M. Etting, chairman of the 
committee, presented to the city, in presence of the Mayor, a Revolutionary 
relic of great value and significance. Col. Etting addressed his Honor as 
follows : — 

“ Just three years have elapsed since your Honor placed in position the chair 
in which you are now sitting as the corner-stone of the restoration of Inde- 
pendence Hall. With your aid we have been sedulously engaged in collecting 
all articles that were used herein in 1776, but no one surpasses in interest the 
relic I now hold in my hands. It is the original silver inkstand made by order 
of the Assembly of Pennsylvania one hundred and twenty-three years ago. It 
cost £25 16s., and was made by Philip Syng. It was used by Mr. Speaker 
Norris and all his successors, Speakers of the Assembly, till 1775, when this 
chamber and all its furniture and appliances were relinquished to the Conti- 
nental Congress, by whom it continued in use during the period they held their 
sessions in Philadelphia. It supplied the ink to John Hancock when he affixed 
his bold signature to the Declaration of Independence, and to each member as 
* he came up to sign that charter. 

“¢ When Washington occupied this chair and presided over the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, he, too, dipped his pen in 
this identical ink-pot. Transferred to Harrisburg, it was used by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature till 1849,! and its subsequent history is given in two let- 


1 The clew to its continued existence was furnished me by the late Hon. William 
M. Meredith, who, as Speaker of the House, had known it. Several years’ search 
for it, however, proved fruitless, till, through Col. Russell Errett, it was discov- 
ered in the possession of Mr. Smull, a former clerk of the House. 

The fact that Mr. Meredith should be the medium of its return, forms another 
strange coincidence, since it was his mother, the niece of Gouverneur Morris, who 
presented to my relation the original chair — ‘‘ the corner-stone of the restoration.’ 
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ters, which I also hand you. With patriotic action, and in the most graceful 
way, his Excellency, Governor Hartranft, now gives this valuable relic to your 
.safe keeping. He has wisely selected a day that is memorable in our annals. 
On this day ninety-nine years ago Richard Henry Lee rose in his place and 
offered his famous resolution: “That these Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States,” and on the same day was appointed the com- 
mittee to draft the Declaration of Independence’” . .. . 


“The Mayor, on receiving the inkstand, said :— 


“¢T accept this invaluable relic on behalf of the City of Philadelphia, and 
through you return to His Excellency Governor Hartranft the thanks of the 
corporation, and I desire, also, to express to you, sir, the chief mainspring of 
this work of restoration of this Hall, the thanks of the citizens of Philadelphia. 
I suggest to you, that in order that this relic may be properly exhibited and 
preserved, a fire-proof safe may be obtained in which to place it, large enough 
to hold the original Declaration of Independence, which, no doubt, will be 
eventually deposited with us.’ 


THE INKSTAND. 


“ The Mayor received the inkstand, and deposited it upon the table where 
it was so long used. Whereupon Messrs. Farrell and Herring, who were 
among the spectators, stepped forward and assured his Honor that the safe 
should be furnished without any cost to the city. 
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“The following correspondence accompanied the inkstand : — 


‘‘ EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
‘* TIARRISBURG, PA., June 1, 1875. 


“Frank M. Errine, Esq., Chairman Committee on Restoration of Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Dear Sir, — In reply to your letter inviting my attention to the exist- 


ence of ‘the original silver inkstand used in signing the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, which, ordered for the Assembly of Pennsylvania shortly after the 
occupation of their chamber in Philadelphia, was transferred with other portions 
of their furniture to Harrisburg, I have the honor. to say that the inkstand 
alluded to has this day been forwarded to you per express. The inkstand was 
kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Smull, with a letter containing its his- 
tory,’ which I enclose herewith, and I take great pleasure in transferring it to 
your custody to be restored to its old stand upon the table upon which the 
chart of our Independence was signed. 

“ In forwarding the inkstand, as a citizen of Pennsylvania I cannot refrain 
from expressing to you my thanks for the zeal and industry you have displayed 
in your efforts to restore Independence Hall, and the extended and elaborate 
research you have made to establish the identity of the articles reclaimed. 

“With great respect, 

“T am your obedient servant, 
“J. F. HartRanrt.” 


1 Mr. Smull, in returning this inkstand to the Governor, states :— 

‘¢ In the year 1849 there was placed in my custody a small silver tray, containing 
an ink and sand-holder of the same material. At that time tradition held that this 
was the inkstand used by the President of the Continental Congress at the time the 
Declaration of American Independence was signed. 

‘* T took great interest to obtain as much information as was possible to establish 
its identity, and made inquiries on the subject, during several years succeeding 
1849, from then aged public men, and the result of my investigations resulted in con- 
vincing me of the identity of this one with that used by the first Congress. 

‘«'The late venerable Thomas H. Burrows, afterwards Superintendent of Common 
Schools, told me that he had made minute inquiries regarding this stand many years 
previously, and that he had no doubt that it was the same that held the ink used by 
the signers of the Declaration. 

‘* The late Hon. Thomas Nicholson, who will be remembered as a man who re- 
quired the most positive and conclusive evidence to convince his mind, was an en- 
thusiastic believer in the fact that this was the ‘ Independence Inkstand.’ 

‘‘ One incident will show how much he felt on the subject. When Harris- 
burg was threatened by the rebel army in 1863, he came personally to me and 


said: ‘If the rebels come into Harrisburg, be sure and hide in a safe place ‘+ Inde- 


pendence Inkstand.’”’’ This inkstand has been in my custody uninterruptedly ever 
since 1849, and I can vouch for it being the one referred to by the gentlemen I 
have named. It was used very many years prior to 1849, by Speakers of the House 
of Representatives,’’ 
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The official Reports, submitted to the Mayor from time to time, re- 
capitulate the changes made and proposed, as well as the condition of 
affairs modified and altered. 

“ We found the doors, cornices, wainscoting, and the architectural 
characteristics of the room completely concealed beneath a mass of pic- 
tures of every kind, while the floor contained the dilapidated furniture 
rejected by former Councils, and one of the windows was barricaded 
by the block of marble ordered by the city of Philadelphia as its con- 
tribution to the Washington National Monument. ‘This last, under 
the sanction of your Honor and of Councils, we caused to be trans- 
mitted to its destination. 

“The old ‘ Liberty Bell,’ which had been taken from the cupola 
and placed within the chamber, we removed to the vestibule, suspend- 
ing it from the original beam and scaffolding. (The latter having 
been discovered nearly intact in the steeple.) We deemed it appropriate 
to inscribe upon its base the whole Scriptural text, a part of which 
had been moulded upon the bell in 1753, as it, even then, so essentially 
predicted and ordained: first, ‘ Liberty throughout all the land,’ and 
secondly, the CENTENNIAL celebration thereof. The whole has been 
enclosed by a plain iron railing, which circumstances showed to be 
essential to its preservation. 

“« We have replaced at the east end of the chamber the President’s 
dais, in exact conformity with the contemporary description given upon 
the reception of the first French Minister to the Republic then strug- 
gling for its existence, and the identical chair and table used by Han- 
cock are restored to their places thereupon. In conformity, also, with 
the cited authority, we have ranged six of the original chairs used by 
the Delegates in 1776 — two of which had been reclaimed as already 
stated, from Harrisburg, and the others have been presented to the 
city by Mrs. William Biddle, Mrs. E. A. Foggo, Mr. John J. Smith, 
Mr. C. C. Dunn ; these chairs having been changed as to their cover- 
ing, it is our design to make them assimilate. Two chairs which con- 
tain the original leather covering, the one deposited by the Chairman 
of your Committee, the other obtained from the Philosophical Society, 
though somewhat dilapidated, are required to be forever kept intact 
by their depositors, and have been placed upon the steps of the dais. 
None others in the original condition are found to be extant after the 
most diligent inquiry on the part of your Committee.” 

The Committee go on to state that they have ascertained the ex- 
istence of five-other chairs, undoubtedly authentic, though re-uphol- 
stored, and efforts were being made to persuade their owners to present 
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or deposit the same. If successful in this (and it has been accom- 
plished since this report was written), ‘a sufficient number will thus,” 
says the Committee, “be supplied to enable us to recall the sitting of the 
Congress of 1776, besides thus representing each of the original thir- 
teen States. The original number of these chairs could not have ex- 
ceeded thirty-two, that being the number of Representatives in the State 
Legislature, for whom these chairs were made. The other members of 
the Congress of 1776 must have been otherwise accommodated, though 
how; we cannot now determine.” 

“We have replaced the pillars which formerly sustained the ceiling 
of the Chamber by means of the precise description given by our ven- 
erable fellow citizen, Horace Binney, the only living man who posi- 
tively remembers them, and whose description is fully confirmed by a 
fragment of the original still preserved in Germantown as arelic. To 
protect the Chamber and its furniture, we found it necessary to con- 
struct a light railing, so arranged, however, as to interfere with or mar 
as little as possible the general appearance of the Chamber. Addi- 
tional support has been given to the rafters of the floor, while every 
precaution that seemed feasible, has been adopted to avoid danger of 
fire from flues, etc.” 

One of the most experienced insurance inspectors in Philadelphia 
has approved all that was done to the lower rooms. He pointed out 
certain changes in the roof and in the steeple as indispensable. Under 
the sanction of an ordinance these changes have been made. Iron ven- 
tilators to the Council Chamber have been substituted for the wooden 
ones, and a third superfluous shed upon the roof removed altogether. 
The loft, which was discovered to have been made a store-house for 
books and refuse household furniture, and which was accessible from 
adjoining roofs, has been cleared of its combustible contents, and ab- 
solutely closed to all unnecessary ingress. 

The steeple, which had been long (and since the abandonment of 
bell-ringing, unnecessarily) occupied by a family carrying on all the 
domestic functions and avocations, has been vacated, — all fire and 
lights therein have been interdicted, and, indeed, rendered impossible, - 
by the removal of the means, save only to light the city clock. 

The unnecessary outlets to the cellar in the rear of the building 
have been closed, and its windows effectually guarded, and but one ac- 
cess provided and secured as it was originally. , 

In regard to the portraits to be placed in Independence Chamber, 
we have steadily adhered to the plan pointed out by our Chairman, as 
published in the “*Penn Monthly.” They could only be admitted 
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into the room in subordination, as to size, to the wainscoting, architec- 
tural adornments, ete., and only when absolutely authenticated. This 
has entailed a vast correspondence, but with results gratifying to your 
Committee, and evincive of the deep-seated patriotic feeling through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Thirteen portraits, only, of “ the Signers”’ were found in the miscel- 
laneous collection purchased by the city in 1854 at the auction sale of 
Peale’s Museum ; to these five had been added by Hon. John M. Read, 
Mrs. Drayton, and by three other parties not ascertained. 

‘«The Committee were at first indetermined in the selection of those 
portraits entitled to admission to Independence Chamber. If only 
‘the Signers ’ were to be included — while the portraits of some men 
~ who took no part in the discussion or even the vote upon the question 
of Independence would have been admitted — such rule would have 
excluded Thomas Johnson, John Dickinson, Robert R. Livingston, and 
others; while to-accept only the Actors in the drama would have 
militated against the popular verdict in favor of many whose signa- 
tures are affixed to the American Magna Charta, but who took no 
part in debate upon it, nor in its adoption. Under these circumstances 
we determined to place upon the walls, likenesses of all those men who 
signed, all who voted upon, and all who debated the question in this 
chamber, so far as they could be, or were, absolutely authenticated. 

*¢ We were pleased to find that John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
two of the then surviving signers, than whom no men were more prom- 
inent or better able to determine the value of their contemporaries, 
agreed in giving identically the same advice to Colonel Trumbull, when 
_ preparing to paint his historical picture of ‘ The Signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence’ for the Capitol. As we were not confined 
to one day or one scene in the illustration of the room, our action can- 
not be open to the charge of inconsistency or anachronism which must 
always stand against this famous painting. | 

“Twenty of the signers remain unrepresented on the walls, but of 
these ten never sat for their portraits, namely : John Morton, Cesar 
Rodney, Carter Braxton, John Hart, George Taylor, James Smith, 
Matthew Thornton, Button Gwinnett, John Penn, Lyman Hall, and, 
it is feared, Francis L. Lee. These are here enumerated, because coun- 
terfeit resemblances of many of them were manufactured a few years 
since, and have been recently disseminated by an enterprising indi- 
vidual in New York; one of these pictures at least has been copied in 
oil, presented to a State, enshrined in its capitol, and its use actually 
tendered to the Centennial Commission. These pictures, according to 
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the admission of their original publisher to the committee, were ex~ 
ecuted ‘bya young English engraver, just then arrived, who received 
carte-blanche to produce them all on wood,’ whereupon ‘he took a 
room, furnished it with a barrel of ale and a quantity of tobacco pipes, 
and under the inspiration imparted by these, produced, for the first 
time, portraits of all the signers.’ ” 

We have consulted with the descendants of several of these gentle- 
men as to the most appropriate and satisfactory way to perpetuate 
their memory in the chamber, and anticipate giving them the prom- 
inence in some form to which they are justly entitled. ‘Thus only ten 
remain ‘‘absent and unaccounted for,” but should we be as successful 
during our coming year as in the past, these will also ‘‘ answer to their 
names,” at our next muster. 


LIST OF sPORTRALUS. 


1. JoHN Hancock, 
The President of Congress of 1776, and from May 24th, 1775, 
to 31st October, 1777. Peale. 
2. Ricnarp Henry Ler, of Virginia, 
The mover of the Resolution for Independence, President of 
Congress from November 380, 1784, to June 5th, 1786. Peale. 
3. BrengamiIn Harrison, of Virginia, 
The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, who reported 
the same. Lambdin, after Trumbull. 
4. THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
The Chairman of the Committee to draft, and Author of, the 
Declaration of Independence. Peale. 
5. Roger SHERMAN, of Connecticut, 
A Member of the Committee to Draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Hicks, after Earle. 
Presented by his grandson, William M. Evarts. 
6. Joun ADAMS, 
The Seconder of the Resolution for Independence, Member of 
the Committee to Draft the Declaration, and the “Colossus of 
the Debate.” Peale. 
7. SAMUEL ADAmMs, of Massachusetts, 
The Pioneer of Independence —the Palinurus of the Re- 
public. Onthank, after Copley. 
Presented by George A. Simmons, on behalf of his wife and other 
descendants of the Patriot. 
8. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
A Member of the Committee to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, etc. Etter, after Martin. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19: 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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JoHN Dickinson, 

The great advocate of Constitutional rights, and Member of 

Congress, July, 1776, from Pennsylvania. Peale. 
Rospert Morris, 

The great Financier of the Revolution, and Member of Con- 

gress, July, 1776, from Pennsylvania. Peale. 
THomas McKean, 

Advocate of Independence, and Member of Congress, July, 1776, 

from Delaware, President of Congress from July 10 to Novem- 

ber 4, 1781. Peale. 
SAMUEL Cuasr, of Maryland, 

Advocate of Independence, and Member of Congress, July, 1776, 

from Maryland. p Peale. 
GrorGe Wytue, of Virginia, 

Advocate of Independence, and Member of Congress, July, 1776, 


from Virginia. Weir, after Trumbull. 
JOSEPH arcs, of North Carolina. Member of Congress, July, 
1776, from North Carolina. Tiffany, from @ mintature. 


Jos1aH Barrier, of New Hampshire, 
Member of Congress, July, 1776, from New Hampshire. 
Presented by his descendants. 
Rosert R. Livinestron, of New York, 
A Member of the Committee to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Pratt, after Stuart. 
Presented by Clermont Livingston and others, the descendants. 
Tuomas Heywarp, Jr. 
Member of Congress, July, 1776, from South Carolina. 
Presented by Nathaniel Heyward. Frazer, after Theus. 
Evsrivee Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
The earnest advocate of Independence in and out of Congress. 
Member of Congress, July, 1776, from Massachusetts. 
CHARLES THOMPSON, 


The permanent Secretary of Congress. Peale. 
WiiiiaM WHITE, 
Chaplain to Congress. Peale. 


Wittiam W8HIPPLE, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from New Hampshire. After St. Memin. 
Ropert TREAT PAINE, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Massachusetts. 
SrerHEN Hopkins, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Rhode Island. 
Lambdin, after Trumbull.? 


1 Trumbull’s sketch was made from the son, upon representation of the family 
that the likeness was so great as to justify it. 
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24 


26. 


27. 


28. 


32. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


. Lewis Morris, 


. Wittram ELLERY, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Rhode Island. 
Waugh, from Trumbull’s original sketch. 


. SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from Connecticut. President of 
Congress, September 28, 1779, to July 9, 1781. Peale. 
Witiiam WILLIAMS, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Connecticut. 
Sawyer, from a family portrait by Trumbull. 
OxrtvER WOLcoTT, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Connecticut. 
Lambdin, after Trumbull. 
WILLIAM FLoyp, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from New York. Henry, after Polk. 


. Paivie LivinestTon, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from New York. Peale. 


. Francis Lewis, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from New York. 
Member of Congress of 1776, from New York. Flagg, after Trumbull. 
Presented by his descendant, Harry G. Morris. 

RicHArRD STOCKTON, 

Member of Congress of 1776, from New Jersey. 
Conarroe, after 


. JOHN WITHERSPOON, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from New York. Peale. 


. Francis HopKinson, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from New Jersey. Peale. 


. ABRAHAM CLARK, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from New Jersey. 
Lambdin, after Trumbull. 


. Bensamin Rusa, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from Pennsylvania. Peale. 


. JAMES WILSON, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from Pennsylvania. 
Wharton, after a miniature by Jas. Peale. 
GEORGE Ross, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Pennsylvania. 
Wharton, after West. 
GrorGEe CLYMER, ‘ 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Pennsylvania. 
Marchant, after 


GrorGE Reap, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Delaware. Sully, after Stuart. 


41. 


42. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 
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THomaAs STONE, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Maryland. Mayer, after Peale. 
Presented by the State of Maryland, : 

WILLIAM Paca, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Maryland. ° Mayer, after Peale. 
Presented by the State of Maryland. 


. CHARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from Maryland. Peale. 


. THomas NELSON, JR., 


Member of Congress of 1776, from Virginia. 


. WitiiAm Hooper, 


Member of Congress of 1776, from North Carolina. 
Lambdin, after Trumbull. 
Epwarp RutLepaGe, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from South Carolina. 
Presented by Joshua Francis Fisher. Wharton, after Trumbull. 
Tuomas Lyncu, Jr. | 
Member of Congress of 1776, from South Carolina. 
Presented by the Artist. Miss Anna Lea, after ———— 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from South Carolina. 
Presented by the Artist. Wharton, after West. 
GrorGrE WALTON, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Georgia. 
Waugh, after original miniature by James Peale. 
THOMAS JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress of 1776, from Maryland. Mayer, after Peale. 
Presented by the State of Maryland. 
Joun Rocers. (vacant.) 
THomas WILLING. (v cant.) 


Such portraits of the Presidents of the Old Continental Congress, 


not included among the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and of distinguished Officers of the Revolutionary Army and Navy as 
could be secured, have been placed along the surbase of Indepen- 
dence Chamber, subordinated to the general plan. 


50. 


Pryton RANDOLPH, 
President, 5th September to 21st October, 1774, and 
10th May to 23d May, 1775. Peale. 


54. Henry LAuRENS, 


President 1st November, 1777, to 9th December, 1778. Peale. 


55. JoHNn Hanson, 


President 5th November, 1781, to 3d November, 1782. Peale. 
12 oi i 
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60. 


61. 
62. 
65. 
64. 
65. 
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. Evras Boupinort, 


President 4th November, 1782, to 2d November, 1783. 


. THomas MIFFLIN, 


President 3d November, 1783, to 29th November, 1784. Peale. 


. ArtTHuR St. CLAIR, 
President 2d February, 1787, to 21st January, 1788. 
. Cyrus GRIFFIN, 


President 21st January, 1788, to 1789. 
After an original miniature by Sully, taken in 1801. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 


MAJOR-GENERALS. 


ArtTemMAs Warp! 
PuHILIe SCHUYLER . 
IsRaAEL PuTNAM 


RicHarpD MONTGOMERY 


Horatio GATES 


654. JOHN SULLIVAN 


66. 


68. 


69. MarQuis DE LAFAYETTE 
70. 
ve 
72. WILLIAM SMALLWOOD 

73. L. Le Beeve DuPortTalL . 
74. 


76. 


NATHANAEL GREENE . : 
67. Wm. ALEXANDER (Lord Sting) 


BENJAMIN LINCOLN 
BARON DE KALB 


BARON DE STEUBEN 


Henry Knox 


° 


BrRIGADIER-GENERALS. 
75. CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN 
Lacuian McIntosuH . 


77. ANTHONY WAYNE . 


78. JAMES MitcHELL VARNUM . 
784.PETER MUHLENBERG . 


79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 


84. 
85. 


1 Nearly all of these portraits are originals by Charles Wilson Peale. 


GEORGE CLINTON . 
JOSEPH REED 


James WILKINSON (Brey et) 


DANIEL MORGAN 


OtrHo HoLtitaAnp WILLIAMS . 


JOSEPH WARREN 
THOMAS SUMTER 


Massachusetts . 
. 19th June, 1775. 
. 19th June, 1775. 
. Ith December, 1775. 
. 16th May, 1776. 


New York. 
Connecticut . 
New York . 
Virginia . 


New Hampshire 
. 9th August, 1776. 

. 19th February, 1777. 
. 19th February, 1777. 
. 31st July, 1777. 

. 15th Sept., 1777. 

. Oth May, 1778. 

. 15th Sept., 1780. 

. 16th Dec., 1781. 


Rhode Island 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
France 
France 
Prussia 
Maryland 
France 


Massachusetts . 


S. Carolina . 
Georgia . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Virginia . 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia . 
Maryland 


Peale. 


Original, by James Peale. 


17th June, 1775. 


Sth August, 1775. 


22d March, 1782. 


. 16th Sept., 1776. 

. 16th Sept., 1776. 

. 21st February, 1777. 
- 21st February, 1777. 
- 21st February, 1777. 
. 25th March, 1777. 

- 12th May, 1777. 

. 6th November, 1777. 
. 13th October, 1780. 
. 9th May, 1782. 


Massachusetts State Troops. 
South Carolina State Troops. 


given is that of which a resident at date of appointment. 


The State 
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86. Colonel Jonny Eager Howarp : , : - Maryland. 

87. Colonel Wm. A. WASHINGTON. : : . Virginia. 

88. Colonel Harry Ler PE ah Sus As a Varela 

89. Comte De RocHamBrav . ; ; : : France. 

90. Commodore Joun PauL Jones : ‘ ‘ . Virginia. 

91. Commodore JosHua BaRNEY : : ‘ - Maryland. 

92. Commodore NicHoxias BrippLe : : : - Pennsylvania. 
93. Commodore Joun Barry. : : : : Treland. 


Independence Chamber is thus kept intact, to represent the year 
1776 and its associations. 

The whole front of the building, bricks, mortar, even the marble 
trimmings and ornaments, had been daubed with paint, which many 
practical builders declared it impossible to remove. A mechanic was 
at last found who believed that this offensive innovation could be 
gotten rid of, and after a successful experiment with the base, the 
bricks of the entire front were finally disclosed, as well as the marble, 
which had lost its identity under its coating of red. 

The interior, with equal impartiality, had been treated with coat 
after coat of paint. The ornamental carving of the vestibule and stair- 
cease, all done by hand, and once the pride of the early Pennsylvanians, 
and the admiration of every visitor of the last century, were obscured 
by a similar process of a contractor’s efflorescence. By the careful use 
of acids, and of purifying fire, the overlying coats of paint have been 
removed. ‘The delicate tracery of the panels and of the stairway is 
again made visible. An experienced carpenter has supplemented the 
original work, where time or relic hunters had laid their vandal hands, 
and protection afforded against the cacoethes scribendi with the finger, 
or the heel of the boot-black, or of the irrepressible lounger about 
the premises. 

These purposes were set out in the first annual report of the Com- 
mittee, and having previously overcome the impediments thrown in 
their way by some of the former occupants of the Chamber, they go 
on to say :— 


“The western room having been finally yielded to us, we proceeded to in- 
itiate the plan fora NatronaL Museum. ‘The chamber was thoroughly ren- 
ovated, and the decayed floor replaced by a tiled pavement similar in style to 
that laid some years since in Independence Chamber. 

' “With the assistance of the Board of Lady Managers we set ourselves to 
the work of collecting and arranging everything that seemed adapted for the 
illustration or commemoration of the past. ‘The chamber itself was formerly 
the Judicial Hall of the Colony of Pennsylvania, where Justices Logan, Allen, 
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Chew, and McKean, gave dignity and weight to the Supreme Bench. This 
room we therefore dedicate to the memories of these men, and to illustrate the 
history of our State from its foundation, in 1682, down to the epoch of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, in 1789, when it merged into 
the ‘United States of America,’ including as a specialité all that pertains to 
the Framing of the Constitution of the United States, such as portraits of the 
Signers thereof, their manuscript letters and other memorials and relics. 

‘““ Receptacle cases, constructed upon a plan devised by the Committee, have 
been prepared, and are already partially filled; the one with relics and me- 
morials of distinguished men of the period from 1682 to 1787, and the other 
with pamphlets, wearing apparel, newspapers, and everything illustrative of 
the daily life in America during the same period; while appropriate platforms 
are reserved to display furniture once in use by the patriots of that day. 

‘““Mr. Joseph Harrison’s public spirit (confirmed since his death by Mrs. 
Harrison) has enabled us to present a synopsis of this part of our plan by a 
series of paintings. Mr. Harrison deposited the celebrated painting, by West, 
of the great Treaty, ‘never sworn to and never broken.’ Over this picture it 
is our wish to place a portrait of CuarLes II.' (whose royal grant to Penn 
enabled the latter to set an example of ‘peace on earth and good-will towards 
men’), and next in order chronologically as our Ruler of the time — whatever 
faults may be ascribed to him, always the true friend of Penn— James II. 
After him we have the portraits, in chronological order (thanks again to Mr. 
Joseph Harrison), of King WiLt1am, Queens Mary and ANNg, and Kings 
Grorce I., IL., and III., with whom terminated the royal authority in this 
country, and whose portraits are, in our opinion, indispensable to the illustra- 
tion and understanding of our local history and government. 

“The Charter of incorporation of the City of Philadelphia, with the original 
signature of the Founder, and with the great seal of Pennsylvania appended, 
is encased appropriately, and displayed between the likeness of the Grantor 
and the commemorative painting of the Treaty which made it feasible. 

“'The celebrated Non-Importation Resolutions of October 25th, 1765, signed 
‘by three hundred and seventy-five of our merchants and traders (fac-simile), 
constitutes an appropriate pendant in juxtaposition with the portrait of the’ 
sovereign whose authority over Pennsylvania and her sister colonies, it was 
destined to form the entering wedge to sever.” 


Among all the acquisitions to the National Museum, no one is of 
more intrinsic value than the portrait of William Penn, taken at a 
time when the Founder of Pennsylvania was in the full maturity of 
his powers. ‘The existence of such a painting, though mentioned in a 
rare county history of Durham, England, seems to have been entirely 

1 Through the active exertions of Col. John W. Forney, who has always been the 


kind friend of the Museum, an original portrait of Charles II., by Lely, has been 
loaned by Mr. William Thompson. 
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unknown to any Pennsylvanian, until Mr. Samuel L. Smedley, learn- 
ing of it, procured from the original a small photograph, which by 
accident was seen by the Chairman of the Committee on Restoration 
of Independence Hall. Efforts repeatedly made by letter, to secure a 
copy, were disregarded, but through the intervention of a friend, who 
was asked to call in person and to make the request on behalf of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania, the present careful copy was finally pro- 
cured and placed beside West’s painting of the Treaty. The original 
artist is Francis Place, who painted the portrait from life shortly after 
William Penn’s second marriage in 1696, at the age of fifty-two. The 
copy is made by Henry J. Wright, who certifies to its entire accuracy 
in every detail. Its companion picture is a copy by the same hand, 
from the original portrait of Mrs. Penn— Hannah Callowhill, — 
painted by Place at the same time. 

Of the Framers of the Constitution of the United States, the fol- 
lowing portraits have been secured : — 


GrorRGE WASHINGTON : ; . Original by Rembrandt Peale. 
Joun LANGDON : : é : Original by Sharpless. 
Rurus Kine : : : 5 . Original by C. W. Peale. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON . ; . Original by C. W. Peale. 
Rosert Morris : ; : . Original by C. W. Peale. 
JARED INGERSOLL . ‘ ; : George Lambdin. 
GOuUVERNEUR Morris “ . 5 . Marchant, after Sully. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON . : : Original by Sharpless. 
LutHer Martin : : 5 . Tiffany, after 
James McHenry . ‘ : ; Original by Sharpless. 
JaAMrs MapIson . : : ; . Miss Drinker, after Stuart. 
GrorGE Mason t : : Herbert Welsh, after Stuart. 
Peasy Do SPiicur. ; aa by St. Memin, and 
Original by Sharpless. 


The following miscellaneous Portraits (originals) by Sharpless : — 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. , Horatio GaAtTEs. 

JOHN ADAMS. Dotty P. Mapison. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. AARON Burr. 

JAMES CLINTON. BusHrop WASHINGTON. 
JAMES Monroe. JAMES WILKINSON. 
Noau WEBSTER. ANTHONY WAYNE. 
JAMES Kent. Exias Dayton. 

R. R. Livingston. WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
DeWirt Cuintron. ASHBEL GREEN. 


FisHer Ames. BenJgAMIN Rusu. 


aes 
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Members of the Continental Congress — 1774 to 1789 — excluding 
those who were in Congress June 7th, to November, 1776 : — 


MatrrHrew TILGHMAN. JONATHAN BAYARD SMITH. 
JAMES BowDolIN. JONATHAN D. SERGEANT. 
ARTHUR LEE. Davip Ramsay. 


NATHANIEL RAMSEY. 


The following Miscellaneous Portraits from Peale’s Museum : — 


JOHN PAGE . , é é . Governor of Virginia 

Rospert FuLToN ‘ : : The Inventor of Steamboat. 

WILLIAM BAaRTRAM : ; . The Botanist. 

Davin RITTENHOUSE . Br) 3a The Astronomer. 

Tuomas PAINE . : , . The Author of “ Common Sense.” 

SAMUEL SMITH . ; : : Colonel Revolutionary War. 

TimotHy PICKERING . ‘ - Colonel Revolutionary War. 

THomas Forest . . «Colonel Revolutionary War. 
TENNENT . : , . Colonel Revolutionary War. 

M. Du CamBray : : 3 Colonel Revolutionary War. 

WitiiAM RusH ; : ; . The Carver in wood. 

CHEVALIER DE CHAST?!LLUX : The Traveller. 

CoMTE DE VOLNEY : s . The Traveller. 

CHEVALIER DE LA LUZERNE. French Minister. 


Towards the completion of the plan the present rooms form but the 
nucleus. 

The Councils of the City still occupy the second story of the build- 
ing. They have accorded permission to the Committee on restoration 
of Independence Hall, to use the walls of the chambers in the second 
story. In conformity with their plans, on these are being arranged 
as rapidly as they can be procured, Portraits of — 

The Presidents of the United States. 

The Vice Presidents. 

Cabinet officers. 

Speakers of the House of Representatives. 

Prominent Statesmen of the Country from 1789. 

When these chambers shall be vacated by the Municipal Govern- 
ment, upon the completion of the City Buildings at Centre Square, it 
is intended to arrange glass cases and other appropriate receptacles for 
every variety of souvenirs of the epoch since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, down to the period only, probably, of 
the War of 1812. 

The plan designed by the Committee, provides for making the pres- 
ent wings correspond on the exterior with the structures that adjoined 
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the main building in 1776, as seen in the plate (page 13), and from 
which even now they do not essentially differ ; to reconstruct the inte- 
rior with a blank wall, and while lighting from above, ‘to arrange for 
access thereto only from the State House proper. ‘The interiors to be 
used: as portrait and picture galleries, and to be made contributory to 
the National Museum thus established; the interest the Committee 
reports is daily growing, as knowledge of the purposes is disseminated, 
and they instance the fact that the average number of visitors during 
any one month was five hundred and forty daily. 

The building at Sixth and Chestnut streets, whose history has been 
already traced, and identified with the inauguration of the National 
Government, has been appropriately marked by a tablet recording 
its associations. This building should be kept in its original state 
and used by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for its collections 
and meetings, and the corresponding corner building at Fifth and 
Chestnut streets be surrendered to the American Philosophical Society 
upon such terms and conditions as may be mutually agreed upon be- 
tween that body and the City of Philadelphia. 

The purposes of these societies, the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge, antiquarian and philosophical, will not only thus be sub- 
served, but the vast materials already collected and preserved by them 
would increase and be increased by being thus concurrently rendered 
accessible to the public, but these two societies, thus resident on the 
very spot, with interests identical, and, as joint trustees of the whole 
Square, would then assume an abiding and consistent obligation which 
could not fail to be advantageous to themselves and beneficial to the 
public interests. Presumably, composed of men the most scientific, 
the most intellectual, the most conservative as well as the most cos- 
mopolitan among the citizens of Philadelphia, there would then be 
secured permanently a guarantee of the exercise of the soundest dis- 
cretion in the adornment and conservation of the building, above all 
others, the most valuable in our country. 

No appeal has yet been made to the people of the United States 
for aid on this behalf. The city of Philadelphia has been asked, and’ 
did promptly accord the first year $3,000, and the second year $3,500, 
for the limited repairs which, under the circumstances, the Committee 
felt it indispensable to ask. Individuals in Massachusetts, in New 
York, in New Jersey, in Virginia, have generously responded to the 
personal requests made by members of the Committee and of the — 
Board of Managers, while the State of Maryland itself has set an ex- 
ample of contributing by legislative action to Independence Chamber 
and to the National Museum, the portraits of the patriots of that 
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State, together with a handsome emblazonment of its heraldic device 
and seal of State. In transmitting these the Governor expressed -his 
high “ apprectation of the endeavor to restore and preserve intact In- 
dependence Hall as it was in 1776, and also of the plan of the Com- 
mittee in establishing the National Museum, which, if accomplished 
as designed, will make the old Hall of Independence the Mecca of 
Liberty, where every American can renew his veneration for the 
illustrious Founders of our country.” 

It is hoped that not only all the original Thirteen States of the 
Union, but all those which have since matriculated, will thus establish 
an ownership within these walls, their living citizens coming them- 
selves annually to renew and brighten the chain of mutual friendship, 
and enjoining it upon their descendants to keep alive the national 
association at this, their Alma Mater of Liberty. 

Let every State in its sovereign capacity, let every American citizen 
individually, assist in justifying this inscription, soon — now — to be 
placed upon a conspicuous panel in Independence Hall : — 


LAE SAT EO Use 
OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSECRATED 

BY THE MEMORIES OF 

THE EVENTS THAT OCCURRED 
WITHIN AND UNDER THE SHADOW OF ITS WALLS 

1S DEDICATED 


BY THE -CITIZENS, OF “PHILADELPHIA 


TO THEIR FELLOW COUNTRYMEN OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
AS A 
PERPETUAL MONUMENT 
nO) THe 
FOUNDERS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
ON THE 
NATIONAL CENTENARY ANNIVERSARY 


JULY 4 1876 
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The inscriptions, upon the four tablets in the vestibule, were elabo- 
rated carefully to express all the historical incidents which the lower 
floor was intended, especially, to realize and to commemorate. Thus, 
while the Museum Chamber illustrates the period of 1682 to 1787, the 
panels on either side of the door of entrance present, in letters of gold 
—the one, William Penn’s Record and his establishment of Universal 
Liberty traced to its accomplishment in 1789, when the colony, which 
he had founded, became an absolute sovereignty as the Keystone of the 
Republic; the inscription, on the other, traces the germ of Union from 
its conception, one hundred and twenty-two years ago, to its ‘‘ more 
perfect ”’ development in 1787, when the present Constitution of the 
United States was framed in this Hall. 


WILLIAM PENN 
BORN IN 
LONDON OCTOBER 14 1644 
LAID THE FOUNDATION OF 
UNIVERSAL LIBERTY 
A. D. 1682 
IN THE PRIVILEGES HE THEN 
ACCORDED 
THE EMIGRANTS TO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THUS ENABLED 


THEIR DESCENDANTS 


TO MAKE THE COLONY 
THE KEYSTONE STATE 
OF THE 


FEDERAL UNION 
IN 1789 
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THE 


UNION 


OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 
SUGGESTED BY 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
AT THE CONGRESS IN 
ALBANY 1754 
WAS FOSTERED BY 
MASSACHUSETTS IN 1765 
DEVELOPED AT 
CARPENTERS HALL IN 1774 
IN THIS BUILDING 
EFFECTED IN 1776 
AND MADE MORE PERFECT 


SEPT [7th 1787 


The opposite chamber, appropriated exclusively to “1776,” contain- 
ing portraits and other memorials of those men who participated in 
the achievement of independence, exhibits corresponding panels on 
either side. On one of these the concise history of Independence,! and 


1 After a visit to Independence Hall in December, 1875, and a careful examina- 
tion of these inscriptions, Mr. George Bancroft writes to the author : ‘‘I had never 
seen the Resolutions of the Philadelphia Merchants of October 25,1765. Upon my 
recent visit to Independence Hall, I learned of their existence when you pointed out _ 
to me the tablet you had erected, giving specifically the dates of the Philadelphia, 
the New York, and the Boston Resolutions. Though you did not solicit or even hint 
at any alteration in my existing edition, I immediately upon my retnrn made the 
appropriate insertion in my new edition of the History of the United States, thus 
giving to Philadelphia the priority in point of time that is her due. 

‘¢T send you an advance proof sheet. Boston I leave out, as you say it was silent 
till December 3rd. I take for granted your date is right, though it makes Boston 
more than a month behind New York. 

‘* My visit with you to Independence Hall gave to my final hours in Philadelphia 
a charm which will not pass away.”’ 


Cet 


1S 


rerenes 


THE VESTIBULE OF INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


AFTER RESTORATION. 
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on the other Penn’s noble enunciation of that wherein a free govern- 
ment consists, the more elaborate assertion of individual rights, from 
the Declaration of Independence, and Washington’s fiat of one of the 
essentials of their preservation in this country, namely, Absolute 
Union of the States of North America as essential to the maintenance 
of their Liberties. 


INDEPENDENCE 
FORESHADOWED 
BY 
THE NON-IMPORTATION 
RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE 
MERCHANTS AND OTHER CITIZENS 
PHILADELPHIA OCTOBER 25th 1765 
NEW YORK OCTOBER 3st 
BOSTON DECEMBER 83rd 
WAS PROPOSED IN CONGRESS BY 
RICHARD HENRY LEE 
PURSUANT TO THE INSTRUCTIONS OF 
VIRGINIA 


JUNE {7th ADOPTED JULY 2nd 
AND 
THE DECLARATION 
FINALLY AGREED TO 
JULY 4th 1776 
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ANY GOVERNMENT 
IS"FREE 
TO THE PEOPLE UNDER IT WHATEVER BE THE 
FRAME WHERE THE LAWS RULE AND THE PEO- 
PLE ARE A PARTY TO THOSE LAWS AND MORE 
THAN THIS IS TYRANNY OLIGARCHY AND CON- 
FUSION. Penn’s Frame of Government. 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE SELF-EVIDENT 
THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL THAT THEY 
ARE ENDOWED BY THEIR CREATOR WITH CER- 
TAIN UNALIENABLE RIGHTS THAT AMONG THESE 
ARE LIFE LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAP- 
PINESS THAT TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS GOV- 
ERNMENTS ARE INSTITUTED AMONG MEN DERIV- 
ING THEIR JUST POWERS FROM THE CONSENT 
OF THE GOVERNED. Declaration of Independence. 


YOUR UNION OUGHT TO BE CONSIDERED AS A 


MAIN PROP OF youR LIBERTY. 
Farewell Words of George Washington. 


These are the principles, these are the events, these are the patriots 
whose memory it is sought to perpetuate, in the full belief that their 
practical teachings will influence the American citizen of to-day. . 

The Hall of Independence and the National Museum, are of little 
avail unless they subserve the purposes of object-instruction, an in- 
struction not limited to producing familiarity with the naked events 
of history or of individuals, but extending into the higher field of 
education, where respect, aye, and reverence for the great and good 
never fail to inspire emulation; thus teaching by example and by the 
honor secured, — How good a thing it is to LIvE for one’s country. 

May not, by such means, the time be hastened when the people of 
the United States, now rapidly merging into slaves of party, a slavery 
worse than ever otherwise existed on this continent, will throw aside 
the trammels imposed by the present prostitution of the name of Free- 
dom? Oddas it may seem, the words of William Penn, the monarchist, 
the friend of the last two of the Stuarts who ruled by royal right divine, 
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—his words to-day are more truly democratic, state more accurately 
the principles of a free Republic, than can be found in the modern 
platforms of “Democrats” or ‘¢ Republicans,” or can be discovered 
in the actions of their leading apostles. 

Periodically are false gods erected for our homage by rings, cau- 
cuses, or other combinations, and by the very dregs of the people, 
under the pretense that this constitutes a free government, thus 
trailing in the dust the great names of Washington, of Adams, of 
Clay, and of Webster on one side, or of Samuel Adams, of Jefferson, — 
and of Jackson on the other. And what do we—the sovereign 
people of America? We periodically do fall down and worship 
these idols, or pass by on the other side, to attend to our own business. 

It may be designed for us to pass through trial and through tribula- 
tion, like the chosen people of old, but may we not learn in the mean 
time, —and in no place more practically than in what we are fond of 
calling our Temple of Liberty,—that what the founders of this Repub- 
lie really toiled and fought for was, self-government, the Rule of the 
Best citizens of America, — not the Rule of the Worst. Neither De- 
mocracy nor Republicanism originally taught that victory was to be 
gained for spoils, nor an independent government created in order 
to establish offices in the city, state, or national gift for the main- 
tenance of the political huckster. 

The precepts of our national creed should not be laid aside for mere 
Fourth of July speeches, or worse, relinquished to the use and exposi- 
tion of the bread-seeking politician. Their living spirit should form 
part of our daily lives; every man, woman, and child who runs should 
read and ponder, each for himself, this enunciation of William Penn, 
expounded by the framers of our Magna Charta and now inscribed in 
letters of gold upon the tablets over against Independence Chamber. 
Let every American teach these words diligently unto his children ; 
think of them when he lieth down and when he riseth up and when he 
walketh by the wayside, and write them as a sign upon the door-posts 
of his house, and upon his gates, —thus may he learn 
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APPENDIX A. 


LIST OF THE SIGNERS OF THE NON-IMPORTATION RESOLU 
TIONS OF THE MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


OCTOBER 25, 1765. 


Alphabetically arranged by Saran E. WincHxstER, Custodian of the National Museum. 


A. | Broxuey, ABRA. 
BipDLE, CLEMENT 
Apcock. See Pryron BippLE, OWEN 
ALEXANDER, JAMES Bineuam. See STaAMPER 
ALLEN, ANDREW Biarr. See Murray 
ALLEN, JOHN Bonn, PHentas, Sam. Mirruin for 
ALLEN & TURNER Bonp, TxHos. 
ALLison, WILLIAM Bonn, Jr., THos. 
ARMITAGE, JuN., BENJA Bootu, BENJAMIN 
ARMITT, JOHN Bowe, Hueu 
Boy et, JOHN 
- B. Braprorb, Cornu 
Bacue, RicuD BrapForp, W™ 
Bacon, Davip BRECHELL, ANDREAS 
Baker, JOSEPH BrinGuurst, JON 
BALDWIN, JOHN Brown, Evisan 
Baty, WILLIAM Browne, JONA. 
Banxson, ANDW Bryan, Guo. 
Barcniay. See Carson ° Bryan, WILLIAM 
BARNARD & JUGIZ Bryon, JoHn 
Bartram, Isaac & Moses BuppDEN, JAMES 
Bartram & Dunpas Buppven, RicHAarRD 
Bartram & Lennox Buntine, SAMUEL 
Bass, Roperr Buren, SAMUEL 
Baruo, Cuas. Busy, Maruias ‘ 
BAYARD, JOHN 
BayY ty, JoHN C. 
Baynton, WHARTON & MorGan CADWALADER, JNO. & Samb 
Bett, JouN CADWALADER, SAMUEL 
Benezer, Dant CADWALADER, THOS. 
BENEZET, JAMES CALDWELL, W™ & AnDW 
Benezet, PHILIP Carmick, STEPHEN 


BrvERIDGE, Davip CARPENTER, THOMAS 
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CARRUTHERS, SAMUEL 


Carson, Barciay & MitcHELL 


CHARLTON, THOS. 
CHEESMAN, SAMUEL 
CHEVALIER, JNO. & PETER 
CuEew, BenvAaMIN 
CuEw, JOHN 
CLAMPFFER, W™ 
CLAYPOOLE, JAMES 

. CLAYPOOLE, JOSEPH 
CLAYTON, JOHN 
CLIFFORD, THOS. 
CiyMeErR, GEO. 
CoLuins, STEPHEN 
Conyrneuam & NESBITT 
Corry, Wu & Samu 
CorrRINGER, JOHN 
CouRTENAY, HERS 
Cox, Isaac 
Cox, JOHN 
Cox, Jun., JoHN 
Coxe, CHAs. 
Coxr & TuRMAN 
CRAIG, J. 
Craig, W™ 


Davizs, BenvA 

Davis, Gro. 

DEAN, JOSEPH 
DersHLeR, DAavip 
Devinn, MAGDALEN 
Dicas, THOMAS 
Dickinson, JOHN 
Dickinson, PHILN. 
DonnaLpson, HucH 
DoweEt1, WILLIAM 
Dowers & YorKE 
DRINKER, JAMES 
DRINKER, JUN., JOHN 
DucuE, JACOB 

Duncan. See Stewarr 
Dunpas. See Bartram 


i. 
Eppy, JAMES 
Epwarps. See WISHART 
EMLEN, Joun., Gro. 
Emuen, Hupson 
Evans, JONA. 
Evn, OSwELu 


F. 
Fatconnr, WILLIAM 
FaLkner, LESTER 
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FisHer, Samt 

FisHer, W1iLLM 

Fisoer & Son, JOSHUA 
FLANAGAN, JOHN 
Frierson, PLUNKETT 
Foorman, Rico? & PETER 
Forsss, Hues 
FouLkn, CALEB 

FouLk®, JUDAH 

Fox, Jos. 

Francis, TENCH 
Franks, Davip 

FRAzER, PERSIFOR 

Fry, W™ Srorrs 
Furr, B. 

FULLERTON, JOHN 
FULTON, JAMES. 


G. 
GARDNER, THEO. 
Gipss, Bens 
GIBSON, JOHN 
GiLtBERT. See KHaRNEY 
GLENHOLME & Co., OWEN 
GLENTWORTH, GEORGE 
Grarr. See HuBLEY 
GRATZ, BARNARD 
Gratz, MICHAEL 
Gray, Marcy 


H. 
Haines, RevBEN 
Hatt, Davip 
Harprson, BENJAMIN 
Harpiz, ROBERT 
HARDING, JAMES 
Harman. See NEAvVE 
Harris, FRANCIS 
Harris, ROBERT 
Harrison, Henry 
Hart, JOHN 
HARTLEY, JAMES 
Harvey, JAMES 
Hap, JoHN 
Hnaton, JOHN 
Henry, WILLIAM 
Hewes, Cazes. 
Hewes, JOSIAH 
HrysHam, WILLIAM 
Hitugorn, Jno. & Amos 
Hopexr, WILLIAM 
Hoors, ANDREW 
Hooron, BENJAMIN 
Howarp, Pnrer 
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Howe tt, Joun Lapp 
HowE Lt, JosHua 
Howet1, SAMUEL 
Houser & GRAFF 
Hupson, SAMvEL 
Hucues, Joun 
HumPuHrers, RicHARD 
HumpuRers, WILLIAM 
HunTER, JAMES 
Huston, ALEXANDER 
HurcHines, ZAcu. 
Hyps, Lypia & Ez. 


I. 


Ipison, WILLIAM 
Inc Les, JOHN 


J. 


Jackson. See LATHIM 
Jackson. See WILLS 
JACOBS, JOSEPH 

JAMES, JAMES 

JEYES, FRANCIS 

JONES, CALEB 

JONES, OWEN 

Jones & Watt, H. Jonzs for 
Jueiz. See BARNARD 


K. 


KEARNEY, JUN., PHILIP 
Kearney & GILBERT 
KEARSLEY, JR., JNO. 
KENDALL, Benga. 
KeEPre.e, SpNIoR, HENRY 
Keprece, JR., Henry 

- Kipp, Grorcs & JoHN 
Kipp, JoHn 
Kine, Jospru 
Kinsey, Pariie 
KyiGut, PETER 
KNOWLES, JOHN 


L. 


Latuim & JACKSON 
LAWRENCE, THos. 
Laycock, GODFREY 
LEacock, JOHN 
Lennox. See Bartram 


(Levy, BENJAMIN 
18 
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Levy, Jun., Hyman 

Lrvy, Samson 

Lewis, Eis 

Lieutroor, THos. 

Liorp, WILLIAM 

Logan, WILLM 

LooxkermMan & Son, VINCENT 
Lunan, ALEX. 


M. 


Maccussin, JAMES 
Magers & SANDERSON 
MARSHALL, BENJA. 
MarsHatu & Sons, CHRISTOPHER 
MatTHEY, SAMUEL 
McCati, ARCHIBALD 
McCuttocu, Hueu 
McMurtriz, Davip 
McMorrriz, W™ 
McNe1tu & ToLBERT 
Mrapr, GARRETT & GEORGE 
MrASE, JOHN 

Muasrn & MILLpr 
MereEpDITH, CHAS. 
Mprepiru, REESE 
Merrepitu, Samt 
MiFrtin, JNO. 

Mirriin, Samt 
Mirr.in, THos. 
Miutiter. See Mrase 
Mitng, E. 

MircuHELy. See Carson 
MitcHeitt, ABRAHAM 
MitcuEt1, Ranpie, B. F. for 
Montcomery, RoBERT 
Montéomery, THos. 
Moors, Jno. 

Moorz, W™ 

Morpecat, Moszs 
Morean. See BAYNTON 
Morean, BENJAMIN 
Morrewu, WILLIAM 
Morris, Jun., A. 
Morris, Cap. & Samt C. 
Morris, Gro. A. 
Morris, Jun., Isaac 
Morris, Jr., ISRAEL 
Morris, Jon. 

Morris, RopERT 
Morris, Jr., SAME 
Morris, Jr., W. 
Morrison, GEORGE 
Morton, JOHN 
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Morton, Samt 
Murray & Buair 


NEAVE & HARMAN. 

NELSON, JOHN 

Nzespirr. See CONYNGHAM 
NicHoiis, WILLIAM 
Nixon, JoHN 


Orp, JOHN 
Ormezs, SAMUEL 


ParkER, RicuD 
PascHaLt, H1is4 
PascHALt, Isaac & Jos. 
PASCHALL, THOS. 
Prarson, ANN 
PxEIRSE, JNO. 
PEMBERTON, Isr. 
PEMBERTON, JAMES. 
PENNOCKE, JR., JAS. 
PENROSE, JAMES. 
Penrose, THOS. 
PETERS, JOHN 
Pryton & ApcocK, 
Pures, Jno. & THOos. 
PLEASANT, Saml 
PoLuaRD, WILLIAM 
Ports, Davip 
PRiEST, JOHN 
PRINGLE, JOHN 
Pusby, WILLIAM 
PURVIANCE, SAM! 
Pourvisncg, JR., SAML 


R: 
RAwtet, BrengaMIN 
REDMAN, JOSEPH 
REEVE, PETER 
RELFE, JNO. 
REYNELL, JOUN 
Runa, Jno. & Davip 
RicHarps, WILLIAM 
RICHARDSON, JUN., FRANCIS 
RICHARDSON, JOSEPH 
RicHARDSON, Jos. 
Ricun, THos. 
RoBERDEAU, DANIEL 
Rogerts, Hueu & GrorGE 
Ropinson, HUMPHREY 
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Roginson, THOMAS 
RospoTHaM, GEORGE 
Ross, Jno. 

Runpie, Dant 
Rusu, WitLiamM 


s. 


SanprERson. See MAGEE 
Sansom, Jr., Samy 
SAUNDERS, JOS. 
Savapen, THOs. 
Scorr, WILLIAM 
SEARLE, JAMES 

SHaw & SPROGELL 
SHER, JNO. 

Suen & Son, WALTER 
SHEWELL, STEPHEN 
SHIPPEN, JR., W. 
SHOEMAKER, JR., JACOB 
SHOEMAKER, SAMUEL 
Sims, BucCKRIDGE 
Sms, Jo. 

SITGREAVES, WM 
SmitH, ALEX. 

SmitH, SAMUEL 
SmitH, SAMUEL 
SmitH, THOMAS 
Sonmans, P. 
SPARHAWK, JOHN 
Sproat, Davip 
SPROGELL. See SHANE 
StamMPER & BINGHAM 


Srepman, Cuas., “for self & brother” 


STEINMETZ, JOHN 
StEvENS, RicHaRD 
Stewart, Duncan & Co. 
Stocker, ANTHONY 
Story, ENocH 

STREET, FRANCIS 
STRETTELL, AMOS 
SruarRT, JAMES 

Swan, RicHarD 
Swett, Jun., BenJAMIN 
Swirr, JOSEPH 
Symonps, WILLIAM 
Syne, PHILIP 


cle 


TaGGHyRT, ROBERT 
TuHomson, CHAs. 
THomson, PETER 
TILGHMAN, JAMES 
TingHMaAn, TENcH 
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Top. See WILLING WHarron, TuHos. 
Torsert. See McNeEILy WHARTON, JR., THOS. 
TROTTER, JOSHPH WHITE, JAMES 
Tuckyess, Rost WHITE, JNO. 
Turman. See Cox Wurrter, TowNsEND 
Turner. See ALLEN Wixorr, Isaac 
TURNER, SR., PETER WIkoOFrr, JOHN 
TURNER, JR., PETER Wixorr, Perer 
Turner, THOS. Wixcocks, JOHN 
TourNER, WILLIAM Witiiams, Dant 
Twrepy, Narut Wiriine, THos. 
re. Wine & Top 
U. WItts & JACKSON. 
Usuer, ABRAHAM Wixson Rost 
Wixson, WILLIAM 
We WINEY, JACOB 
WisHart & Epwarps 
VANDERSPIEGOL, WILLIAM 
WistTer, Dant 


WIsTER, JOHN 


W. Woon, JoHn 
Wank, FRANcIS Woop, JosuPH 
Waxu. See Jones Woopuam & YounGe 
WALLACE, JAMES Wrnxkoop, Bans 


WALLACE, JOHN 
Wawrace, THos. 
Wan, RicHarp 
Wan, Rost 
WARDER, JEREMIAH 
West, TuHos. 
West, WILLIAM 


Y. 


Yorke. See DoweEers 
Youna.. See WooprnAm 


WauartTer, Cuas. 7. 

WHARTON. See BAYNTON 

WHARTON, JAS. ZANE, JONATHAN, — ABEL JAMES “signs 
WHARTON, JOHN for 

WHARTON, JOS. ZEST, JOHN 


WHARTON, JR., Jos. ZWEIGELL, ANDREW 
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LIST OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION 
INDEPENDENCE. 


ADAMS, JOHN 
ADAMS, SAMUEL 
BARTLETT, JOSIAH 
Braxton, CARTER 


Alphabetically arranged. 


. 


CARROLL, CHARLES OF CARROLLTON 


CHASE, SAMUEL 
CLARK, ABRAHAM 
CiyMER, GEORGE 
ELLery, WILLIAM 
Froyp, WILLIAM 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 
GERRY, ELBRIDGE 
GWINNETT, Burron 
Hai, Lyman 
Hancock, JoHn 
HARRISON, BENJAMIN 
Hart, JoHN 

Hewes, JOSEPH 
HEYWARD, JR., THOMAS 
Hoorrer, WILLIAM 
Hopkins, STEPHEN 
Horxinson, FRANCIS 
HuntTinetron, SAMUEL 
JEFFERSON, THOMAS 
Lun, Francis Ligutrroor 
Len, Ricoarp Henry 
Lewis, Francis 
Livingston, PHILIP 


Lyncu, Jr., THOMAS 
McKean, THOMAS 
MippLteton, ARTHUR 
Morris, Lewis 
Morris, ROBERT 
Morton, JoHN 

NE son, Jr., THOMAS 
Paca, WILLIAM 
Paine, Ropert TREAT 
Penn, JoHn 

READ, GEORGE 
Ropney, CHSAR 
Ross, GrorGE 

Rusu, BenJAMIN 
RUTLEDGE, EDWARD 
SHERMAN, RoGER 
SMITH, JAMES 
SrockTon, RIcHARD 
Sronz, THOMAS 
TAYLOR, GEORGE 
THorNTON, MaTrHew 
WALTON, GEORGE 
Wuiprie, WILLIAM 
Wivirams, WILLIAM 
WILSON, JAMES 
WITHERSPOON, JOHN 
Wotcott, OLIVER 
Wrtrue, GrorGE 


OF 


LIN. Dee. 


Act, of Assembly, for building State House, 
8; draft’ of, 9. 

Act, Stamp, resisted by Massachusetts, 47 ; 
Rhode Island, 49; Pennsylvania, 48, 49 ; 
effect of passage, 49-52; in Philadelphia, 
52-55; repeal of, 58; its effect in Phila- 
delphia, 58-61. 

Act, Tea, 62; its effect in Philadelphia, 64, 
66-72, 75; in Boston, 68, note; in New 
York, 69, note; in Charleston, 69, note. 

Act, the Declaratory, of Parliament, 61. 

Adam, Andrew, 109. 

Adams, John, 77, 79, 84, 96, 97, 103, 104, 
140; inaugurated as President, 142. 

Adams, Samuel, 49, 75, 77, 84, 108, 109, 196. 

Adams, Thomas, 110. 

Aldricks, Peter, 28. 

Alexander, Robert 85. 

Allen, Andrew, 85, 93, 94, 106. 

Allen, Anne, 58. 

Allen, William, 12-16, 24, 35, 52, 58, 122, 
132, 136, 147, 151. 

Alsop, John, 84, 99. 

Armstrong, Thomas, 16. 

Articles of Confederation, adopted 
signed, 109; signers of, 109, 110. 
Assembly, first, 2; at Chester, 3; at Phila- 
delphia, 4; place of meeting of, 5; pro- 
vided for by the State House, 7; first sit- 
ting at State House, 16; list of its mem- 
bers, 16; room finished, 24; went off to 
Lancaster upon approach of British, 107 ; 
returns to State House, 1778, 118; oc- 
cupies lower floor, 120; abandons Phila- 

delphia, 121. 

Assheton, Robert, 147. 

Atwood, William, 151. 

Ayres, Captain, 70-72. 


and 


Baldwin, Abraham, 119. 
Baltimore, Lord, 2. 
Bancroft, George, 54, 186. 


Bank Meeting-house, 5. 

Bannister, John, 110. 

Banqueting Hall, inaugurated, 15, 25, 121- 
124, 

Barnes, Jon., 28. 

Bartlett, Josiah, 109. 

Bartram, George, 54. 

Bassett, Richard, 118. 

Baynton, John, 132. 

Bedford, Gunning, 118. 

Bell, the, ordered, 26-32; ‘‘ proclaims lib- 
erty,’ 103 ; foretells centennial celebration, 
104; taken out of town, 105 ; placed in In- 
dependence Chamber, 165 ; restored to its 
original frame-work, 128, 171; new bell 
and clock discussed in councils and ordered, 
158-162. 

Bell, John, 35. 

Biddle, Edward, 78, 85, 86, 94, 106. 

Biddle, Mrs. William, 171. 

Biddle, Owen, 86. 

Biles, William, 16. 

Binney, Horace, 172. 

Blackwell, John, 25. 

Blair, John, 119, 149. 

Bland, Richard, 74, 85. 

Blount, William, 119. 

Boerum, Simon, 84. 

Bonnin, Gousse, 65. 

Boude, Thomas, 14. 

Boudinot, Elias, 112. 

Bowdoin, James, 77. 

Bowler, Metcalf, 75. 

Braddock, General Hdward, 6, 34. 

Bradford, Thomas, 53, 54. 

Bradford, William, 19, 20, 154. 

Brahl, Lewis, 24. 

Braxton, Carter, 96. 

Brearley, David, 118. 

British occupy Philadelphia, 107. 

Brown, Jacob, 118. 

Bruce, Captain, 31. 
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Bryan, George, 25, 52. 
Budden, Captain, 30. 
Bulloch, Archibald, 85. 
Butler, Pierce, 119. 


Cadwalader, John, 22, 86. 

Cadwalader, Thomas, 35. 

Camden, Lord, 61, 123, 124. 

Cann, Jon., 28. 

Carpenter, Samuel, 6, note. 

Carpenter House, 6. 

Carpenter’s Hall, used for convention, 76; 
for Congress, 79. 

Carroll, Daniel, 110, 119. 

Carson, John, 154. 

Carter, William, 151. 

Cary, Archibald, 74. 

Caswell, Richard, 75. 

Centennial Celebration proposed, and pre- 
senting favorable chance for restoration, 
167. 

Chairs, history of, and restored, 166, 167, 
171. 

Chalkley, Thomas, 70, note. 

Chandler, Thomas, 16. 

Change of government, 89, 90; first sugges- 
tion for independence, 91, 92; action upon 
it in Pennsylvania, 93, 97, 98; action in 
Congress, 94, 98; draft of Declaration of 
Independence submitted to Congress, 98 ; 
resolution for independence introduced, 
94, 95; considered in committee, 99; re- 
ported and adopted, 100; Declaration of 
Independence considered and adopted, 101 ; 
promulgated, 101, 102; made unanimous 
by the action of New York as the 13th 
State, 105; engrossed and brought in for 
signature, 105. 

Charles IL., King, 2, 28, 47, 48. 

Charles, Robert, 29, 31. 

Charles, Valentine, 54. 

Chase, Samuel, 75, 85, 149. 

Chastellux, de, visit to the State House, 112, 
113. 

Chatham, Lord. See William Pitt. 

Chevalier, Peter, 54. 

Chew, Benjamin, 24, 147. 

China factory, 65. 

City, Authorities, 146-150; list of Mayors 
of, 150, 151; list of Recorders, 147, note. 

City Hall, 137, 146-151. 

Clarke, Mr., 68, 71. 

Clingan, William, 110. 

Clinton, Governor George, 39, 84, 99. 


Clock, the, 32, 157, and note ; new clock, ete., 
ordered, 158-162. 

Clymer, George, 74, 93, 106, 118. 

Coffin, Captain, 69, 71. 

Coleman, William, 25. 

Collins, John, 109. 

Collinson, Peter, 125. 

Confederation, articles of, signed, 109; list of 
signers of, 109, 110. 

Congress, of 1754, commissioners to, from 
Pennsylvania, 40; of 1765, at New York, 
commissioners to, from Pennsylvania, 51 ; 
meeting of, 55; of 1774, to be called at 
Philadelphia, 75-81 ; meets at Carpenter’s 
Hall, 79; entertained at State House, 123, 
124; meets at State House, 83 ; members 
of, of 1775, 84,85; leaves Philadelphia, 

1776-77, 107; returns, 108; abandons 
Philadelphia, 111, 112; debates its return 
to Philadelphia, 137-140; its return to, 
140; first battle in, 142; remains in Phila- 
delphia until year 1800, 141. 

Congress Hall, 135-145; changes made, 157 ; 
proposal to appropriate, to the Historical 
Society, 183. 

Convention, to frame Constitution for Penn- 
sylvania, to be called, 89, 90; in 1776, 
106; elects delegates to Congress,-106; in 
1790, 120; to frame Constitution of United 
States, 117; members of, 118, 119; to act 
upon Constitution of United States, 119; 
of Episcopal Church meets in Independ- 
ence Chamber, 120, note. 

Conway, H. S., 61, 124. 

Cooper, Peter, 70, note. 

Cornwallis, Lord, surrender of, 111. 

Correspondence, committees of, 74, 75. 

Council, of Censors meets, 116; first Provin- 
cial, 4; to be accommodated in State 
House, 7. 

Council, character, 25. 

Councils of city occupy State House, 164. 

Court, Supreme, of the Province ; place of 
meeting, 7; to be accommodated in State 
House, 7; Judges of, 24, 25. 

Cowpland, Caleb, 14, 16, 25. 

Crane, Stephen, 84. 

Cummings, Thomas, 16, 36. 

Cunningham, Provost, 107. 

Cushing, Thomas, 47, 48, 75, 77, 84. 

Cushing, William Justice, 141, 149. 


Dallas, Alexander, J., 151. 
Damas, Comte de, 113. 
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Dana, Francis, 109. 

Darvall, William, 28. 

Davie, William R., 119. 

Dayton, Jonathan, 118, 142. 

Deane, Joseph, 54. 

Deane, Silas, 75, 84. 

Declaration of Independence. See Independ- 
ence. 

Declaratory Act of Parliament, 61. 

De Hart, John, 84. 

De Lancey, James, 20. 

Denny, William, 25, 122. 

Deshler, William, 54. 

Dickerson, Mahlon, 151. 

Dickinson, John, 25, 45, 51, 52, 62, 64, 75, 
78, 83, 85, 86, 93, 94, 96, 100, 106, 110, 118, 
134. 

Dickinson, Jonathan, 151. 

Digges, Dudley, 77. 

Dinwiddie, Robert, 40. 

Doz, Andrew, 54. 

Drayton, Mrs. 173. 

Drayton, William Henry, 98, 110. 

Duane, James, 84, 110. 

Duché, Jacob, 30, 103, 104, 127, 151. 

Duer, William, 110. 

Duffield, Edward, 32. 

Dulany, Daniel, 61, 123. 

Dunn, C. C., 171: 

Dyer, Eliphalet, 84. 


Edwards, Thomas, 14, 16. 

Electricity, lectures upon in the State House, 
125, 126. 

Ellery, William, 109. 

Ellis, Thomas, 14. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, 118, 142, 149. 

Eyans, John, 16, 25. 

Ewing, John, 65. 

Eyre, Manuel, 158. 


Fairman, Benjamin, 14. 
Faneuil & Winslow, 68. 
Fergusson, Elizabeth, 107. 
Few, William, 119. 

Findley, William, 116, 120. 
Fishbourne, William, 151. 
Fisher, Joshua, 54. 

Fisher, William, 54, 151. 
Fitzsimons, Thomas, 116, 118. 
Fleeson, Plunket, 24. 
Fletcher, Benjamin, 25. 
Floyd, William, 84, 99. 
Foggo, Mrs. Anne Hopkinson, 171. 
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Forbes, General, 6, 122. 

Forney, John W., 118, note. 

Foundation of universal liberty laid by 
William Penn, 185. i 

Fox, Joseph, 38, 51, 182. 

Frampton, William, 28. 

Francis, Tench, 147. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 16, 18, 25, 33, 38, 40, 
41-44, 49, 58, 65, 81, 85-87, 94, 97, 101, 
106, 109, 118, 119, 124-126, 154. 

Franklin, Deborah, 43. 

Franklin, William, 18, 43. 

Franks, David, 35. 

French Minister, received at State House, 
108. 

Fuller, Benjamin, 54. 


Gadsden, Christopher, 85, 94, 98. 

Galbraith, Andrew, 15. 

Gallatin, Albert, 120. 

Galloway, Joseph, 75, 78, 79, 83, 89, 93, 132, 
133. 

George IJ., King, 45, 122. 

George III., King, 47, 81, 86, 123. 

Gerard, Chevalier, 108. 

Gerry, Elbridge, 75, 96, 109, 118. 

Gibson, John, 35, 151. 

Gilman, Nicholas, 118. 

Gimat, M. de, 113. 

Godfrey, Thomas, 14. 

Goldsborough, Robert, 85. 

Goodsonn, Job, 16. 

Gookin, Charles, 25. 

Gordon, Patrick, 8, 11, 25. 

Gorham, Nathaniel, 118. 

Government of Pennsylvania, instituted, 2. 

Governors, of Pennsylvania, list of, 25. 

Greme, Thomas, 24. 

Gray, Thomas, 47, 48. 

Greene, W., 28. 

Griffitts, Thomas, 151. 

Griswold, Roger, 142, 143. 

Growdon, Laurence, 16, 25. 

Guest, George, 4. 

Gwinnett, Button, 109. 


Hall, Captain, 68, 71. 

Hall, John, 85. 

Hall, Lyman, 85. 

Haminton, ANDREW, 9, 11-13, 16-23, 25, 
26, 122, 132, 136, 147. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 118, 120. 

Hamilton, James, 16, 18, 25, 34, 39, 122, 136, 
151. 
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Hancock, John, 68, 75, 84, 94, 102, 109, 117, 
124. 

Hand, Edward, 120. 

Hanson, John, 110. 

Harnett, Cornelius, 110. 

Harrison, Benjamin, 74, 85, 96-99, 101. 

Harrison, Henry, 151. 

Harrison, John, 14. 

Harrison, Joseph, Jr., 180. 

Hart, John, 3. 

Hartranft, J. F., returns inkstand, 169, 170. 

Harvey, Joseph, 16. 

Harvie, John, 110. 

Hassel, Samuel, 151. 

Hawker, Captain, 61. 

Hawley, Joseph, 75. 

Hazard, Samuel, 134. 

Henry, Patrick, 50, 74, 85. 

Hesselius, Gustavus, 14. 

Heyward, Thomas, Jr., 110. 

Hewes, Joseph, 85, 109. 

Hill, Richard, 151. 

Hillegas, Michael, 87. 

Hillsborough, Lord, 63. 

Hind, Robert, 14. 

Hitchcock, Joseph, 14. 

Holdernesse, Earl of, 39, 40. 

Holland, William, 14. 

Hollingsworth, Levi, 154. 

Holme, Thomas, 28. 

Holten, Samuel, 109. 

Hooper, William, 85. 

Hopkins, Stephen, 49, 75, 84, 109. 

Hopkinson, Francis, 107 ; humorous account 
of speech of a standing member by, 113- 
116. 

Hopkinson, Thomas, 25, 126. 

Hosmer, Titus, 109. 

Houston, William C., 118. 

Houstoun, John, 85. 

Howe, Sir William, 107. 

Howell, Samuel, 54. 

Hudson, William, 151. 

Hughes, John, 53. 

Hughes, Matthew, 16. 

Humphreys, Charles, 78, 85, 89, 94, 100, 106. 

Hunter, James, 54. 

Huntington, Samuel, 109. 

Huston, Alexander, 35. 

Hutson, Richard, 110. 

Hutchinson, James, 154. 


INDEPENDENCE, not aimed at, 63; fore- 
shadowed by Non-ImportTation Rursouu- 


INDEX. 


TIONS, — PHILADELPHIA, 53, 54, New 
Yorn, 54, Bosron, 55; first suggestion 
for, 91, 92; action upon it in Pennsylvania, 
93, 97,98; MOVED IN ConGREss BY RicH- 
ARD Henry Len, 94; considered, 96, 97; 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED, 100; DercLaRa- 
TION OF, submitted, 98; debate upon, and 
ADOPTION by twelve States, 101; promul- 
gation of, 102, 103; made “unanimous ” 
by New York’s adoption, 105; engrossed 
and signed, 105, 106; signers of, for list 
of, see Appendix B, page 196. 

Independence Chamber, Episcopal Conven- 
tion meets in, 120, note; Kinnersley lect- 
ures on electricity in, 126; Lafayette’s 
reception in, 158; effort in Councils 
towards its improvement, 158-162; its 
restoration, 163; its indiscriminate uses 
and application, 165, 171; design of res- 
toration, 166; return of President’s chair 
and table, 166, 167; Centennial celebra- 
tion a fitting opportunity to effect restora- 
tion, 167; reports of committee, 171; ink- 
stand restored, 168; security against fire, 
172. 

Indians, 126, 127. 

Ingelo, Richard, 28. 

Ingersoll, Jared, 118, 154. 

Inkstand, Independence, 24; traced and re- 
stored, 168, 169, 170. 

Inn opposite the State House, 129. 

Invalid Corps of the Revolution to guard the 
State House, 131. 

Iredell, James, 149. 

Irvine, William, 116, 120. 


Jackson, Richard, 48, 49. 

Jackson, William, 145. 

James, Abel, 54, 70. 

James, Rebecca, 70, note. 

James II., King, proclaimed, 28. 
James & Drinker, 70, 72. 

Janney, Thomas, 28. 

Jay, John, 84, 99, 149. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 74, 85, 96, 97, 104, 142. 
Jenifer, Daniel, of St. Thomas, 119. 
Johnson, Thomas, 75, 85, 117, 149. 
Johnson, William Samuel, 118. 
Jones, Benjamin, 16. 

Jones, Daniel, 14. 

Jones, Griffith, 151. 

Jones, Isaac, 151. 

Jones, Noble W., 85. 

Jones, Robert, 16. 


INDEX. 


Judges, list of, of Supreme Court of Province, 
24, 25; of the Supreme Court of United 
States who sat in the City Hall, 149. 

Judicial Chamber of State House completed 
and first used, 24. i 


Kearsley, John, 11-13, 16, 35. 
Keith, George, 7. 

Keith, Sir William, 25. 

Kelley, William, 69. 

Kerr, Thomas, 14. 

King, Rufus, 118. 

Kinnersley, Ebenezer, 126. 
Kinsey, James, 84. 

Kinsey, John, 14, 16, 24. 
Kirkbride, Joseph, Jr., 14, 16, 38. 


Lafayette, Marquis, 113, 158. 

Langdon, John, 84, 118. 

Langhorne, Jeremiah, 16. 

Langworthy, Edward, 110. 

Lansing, John, 118. 

Laurens, Henry, 108, 110. 

Lawrence, John, 25, 151. 

Lawrence, Thomas, 11-13, 151. 

Lee, Charles, 73. 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot, 85, 110. 

Lee, Henry, 144. 

Ler, Ricuarp Henry, 74, 85, 94, 96, 97, 
108, 110. 

Leech, Thomas, 16, 29, 132. 

Levy, Moses, 151. 

Lewis, Francis, 84, 99, 110. 

Lewis, William, 120. 

Lexington and Concord, battles of, 82, 86. 

Liberty, universal in Penn’s grants, 185; of 
the Press first vindicated, 20, 21, 22; as- 
serted, Virginia, 50; by the Pennsylvania 
legislature, 52; Boston firm for, 73; all 
the Colonies a unit for, 73, 74; Philadel- 
phia pledged to it in meeting in State 
House yard, 75. 

Library of Assembly, 27. 

Lists. See, under appropriate heads, Non- 
Importation Resolutions, signers of ; Con- 
gress, members of, etc. 

Livingston, Philip, 84. 

Livingston, Robert R., 84, 96, 97, 109. 

Livingston, William, 84, 118. 

Lloyd, David, 11, 147. 

Lloyd, Edward, 75. 

Lloyd, Thomas, 25, 28. 

Logan, James, 6, 16, 25, 151. 

Logan, William, 25. 
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Loring, Captain, 71. 

Lots purchased for State House, 12 ; title to, 
14, 131. ; 

Loudoun, Lord, 122. 

Lovell, James, 109. 

Lukens, Isaiah, 159, 162. ° 

Lynch, Thomas, 85 

Lyon, Matthew, 142, 143. 


Mackey, Thomas, 16. 

Madison, James, 119, 120. 

Makin, Thomas, 7. 

Mansfield, Lord, 73. 

Marchant, Henry, 75, 109. 

Markham, William, 25. 

Marshall, John, 104, 111, 144, note, 149, note. 

Martin, Alexander, 119. 

Martin, Luther, 119. 

Mason, George, 119, 120. 

Massachusetts, takes the initiative in resist- 

ing Great Britain, 47; fosters union, 50; 

circular letter, 62. 

Masters, Thomas, 151. 

Matthews, 110. 

Mauduit, Israel, 47. 

Mayors of Philadelphia, list of, 150, 151. 

McCall, Samuel, 35. 

McClurg, James, 119. 

McHenry, James, 119. 

McKean, Thomas, 75, 85, 96, 100, 109, 110, 
120. 

Mechanics employed at State House, 14. 

Mercer, John Francis, 119. 

Middleton, Henry, 85. 

Mifflin, Samuel, 35, 54. 

Mifflin, Thomas, 25, 74, 78, 85, 89, 118, 120. 

Miles, Samuel, 75, 151. 

Militia, establishment attempted, 34-38; ef- 
fected, 86. 

Mills, Robert, 157. 

Monington, William, 11. 

Montgomery, Thomas, 54. 

Moore, Alfred, 149. 

Moore, William, 16, 25. 

Morgan, George, 134. 

Morris, Anthony, 80, 151. 

Morris, Anthony M., 151. 

Morris, Gouverneur, 23, 110, 118. 

Morris, Joshua, 36, 38. 

Morris, Lewis, 84. 

Morris, Robert, 85, 86, 88, 93, 94, 106, 110, 
118, 187, 139, 140. 

Morris, Robert Hunter, 25, 34, 122. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 126. 
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Morton, John, 25, 88, 52, 64, 75, 78, 85, 
89, 94. 

Muhlenberg, Frederick A., 116. 

Museum, National, plans for, 179; exten- 
sion of, 182-184; Poale’s, see Peale’s Mu- 
soum. 


Nelson, ‘Thomas, Jr., 85, 94, 109. 

Newspapers in mourning, 55-57, 60. 

Now York withholds concurrence in Inde- 
pendence, 99; finally adopts it, 105, 

Nicholas, Robert C., 77. 

Nixon, John, 103. 

Noailles, Comto de, 113. 

Non-Iwpornarron Resonurions of the 
merchants of Philadelphia, 53; foreshadow 
Independence, 54; list of signers of, 191- 


195 (Appendix A); of New York, 54; of 


Boston, 55. 
Norris, Charles, 27. 
Norris, Isaac, 6, 29-82, 40, 41, 182, 151. 
North, Lord, 82. 


Obsorvatory, the, in State House Square, 
64. 

Okill, George, 85. 

Open doors, efforts to, of Assembly, 88, 89; 
of Senate of the United States, 145. 

Ord, John, 54. 

Otis, James, 47, 48, 50, 


Paca, William, 75, 85. 

Paine, Robert ‘Treat, 77, 84. 

Palmer, Anthony, 25. 

Palmer, Jonathan, 14, 

Parry, John, 16, 

Parsons, Samuel EL, 75. 

Parvin, Mrancis, 36, 

Paschall, ‘Thomas, 54. 

Pass, 80, 81. 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 7. 

Paterson, William, 118, 149, 

Paxton Boys march on Philadelphia, 45. 

Peale, Charles W., 113, 121, 154-156, 165, 

Peale’s gallery of portraits purchased by 
city, 165; museum, sketch of, 154-156 ; 
its removal into State Houge, 155. 

Pearne, Richard, 38, 

Pearson, Isaac, 75, 98. 

Pearson, James, 65, 

Peglar, Thomas, 14. 

Pemberton, Israel, 16, 

Pemberton, James, 36, 38, 

Pemberton, Phinchas, 28, 


Pondleton, Hdmund, 74, 85, 92. 

Penn, John, 25, 40, 46, 58, 82, 122. 

Penn, John, of North Carolina, 85, 110, 

Ponn, Juliana, Lady, 27, 

Penn, Richard, 25, 122. 

Penn, Thomas, 27, 181, 

Pann, WILuraM, 1,'2, 4, 6, 12, 17, 28) 26; 
27, 35, 39, 47, 81, 88, 123, 124, 127, 146, 
164, 180, 181; LAYS TIN FOUNDATION OF 
UNIVERSAL LIBURTY, 185, 189. 

Ponn’s cottage, 4. 

Penn’s portrait secured for National Museum, 
180. 

Ponn’s tablet in Independence Mall, 185, 

Pennington, Mdward, 182, 183, 

Ponnsylvania concurs with Virginia, 98, 97, 
98; delegates in Congress vote against 
independence, 99. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 64. 

Potors, Richard, 27, 40. 

Petors, William, 36. 

Philadelphia, library occupies western wing, 
180; applies for lot, 152. See City. 

Philosophical Society, 64; its building, 152- 
154; grant of lot to, 152, note; subserib- 
ers to, 154. 

Pickering, ‘Timothy, 120, 

Pierce, William, 119. 

Pinckney, Charles, 119. 

Pinckney, Charles C., 119. 

Pitt, William, 44, 61. 

Plimsted, Clement, 151, 

Plumsted, William, 85, 151, 

Port Bill, Boston, effect in Philadelphia, 74. 

Portrait, selected for Independence Cham- 
bor, 1733; list of, 174-179; list of, in Na- 
tional Museum, 181, 182; list of, of 
“sionors” never taken, but manufactured, 
178. 

Potts, Stephen, 16. 

Powel, Samuel, 151. 

Proud, Robert, 7, 

Proston, Samuel, 151. 

Pryor, Thomas, 65. 


Quincy, Josiah, Jr, 81. 


Randolph, Edmund, 119. 
Randolph, Poyton, 74, 77, 85, 117. 
Road, Charles, 151. 

Read, George, 75, 85, 118. 

Read, John M., 178. 

Redman, ‘Thomas, 14. 

Reed, Joseph, 25, 93, 110, 151, 
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Revere, Paul, 74. 
Rhea, John, 54. 
Rhoads, Samuel, 75, 78, 182, 183, 151, 


Rhode Island follows Massachusetts in re- 


sisting Great Britain’s aggressions, 49, 
Rittenhouse, David, 82, 154. 
Roades, Jonathan, 28. 
Roberdeau, Daniel, 86, 90, 110, 
Roberts, Hdward, 151. 
Robeson, Jonathan, 16, 
Robinson, Septimus, 16, 
Roch, George, 151, 
Rockingham, Marquis of, 124. 
Rodman, William, 75. 
Rodney, Cesar, 75, 85, 
Rogers, John, 85, 96, 100. 
Ross, George, 78, 85, 86, 88, 89, 94, 106. 
Ross, James, 120. 
Roteh, Mr, 71. 
Rudyard, Governor, 17, 
Rush, Benjamin, 106, 154, 168. 
Rutledge, Hdward, 85, 96, 100, 109. 
Rutledge, John, 85, 98, note, 119, 149, 


Schlosser, George, 54. 

School House used for Assembly, 7. 

Schuyler, Philip, 84. 

Scudder, Nathaniol, 110. 

Seabury, Bishop, 120, note. 

Settlement of Pennsylvania, 2. 

Sheafe, Edward, 47, 48. 

Shorman, Roger, 84, 97, 109, 118, 

Shippen, Edward, 25, 151, 

Shippen, Joseph, 7, 65. 

Shoemaker, Benjamin, 151. 

Shoemaker, John L., 167. 

Shoemaker, Samuel, 151. 

Shoemaker, ‘Chomas, 14. 

Shute, Atwood, 151. 

Simpcock, Jonathan, 28, 

Smith, Francis G., 158, 160, 162, 

Smith, James, 106, 

Smith, John Jay, 171. 

Smith, Jonathan B., 110, 154, 

Smith, Richard, 84. 

Smith, William, 74-76. 

Southbee, William, 28. 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, 119, 

Square, the. See Yard. 

Stamp Act anticipated, 47, 48; passed, 49 ; 
resisted, 50-58 ; repeal announced in Phil- 
adelphia, 58; rejoicings, 61; banquet upon 
it, 128) 

Stamper, John, 151, 
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Stamps in use and proposed, 50; attempted 
to be landed in Philadelphia, 52, 58, 59, 
60; burnt, 55, 

Stanbury, Nathan, 151, 

State House, application to build a, 8} neces. 
sity for, considered and determined, 9; 
draft of act, 10; trustees appointed, 11, 
14; plans of Dr. Koarsloy, 12; ground 
purchased, 12; plans of Mar, Tlamilton, 
12; adopted, and Mr, Tamilton requested 
to carry them out, 18; ground to the south: 
ward not to be built upon, 143 first ocen- 
pied by Assembly, 15, 165 first occupied 
by Supreme Court, 24; frst occupied by 
Governor's Council, 253 finished, 82. 

St. Clair, Arthur, 111, 116. 

Stedman, Alexander, 25. 

Steoplo finished, 15; project to take down, 
127; errors in consequence, 128; taken 
down, 128; restored, and dobate in Coun- 
cil theronpon, 158-162, 

Stiles, Hara, 82. 

Stokley, William $., 151; assists the resto- 
ration of Independence Thall, 168; ros 
ceives the inkstand, 169, 

Stone, ‘Thomas, 85, 109, 

Stoops, James, 14, 

Story, Thomas, 147, 

Stow, Charlos, 30, 

St. Pierre, Legardeur de, 40, 

Stretch, Poter, 82, 38. 

Strettell, Amos, 85, 

Strottell, Robert, Lol. 

Sullivan, John, 84, 

Supreme Court, 7; occupies its chamber, 24; 
Judges of, 24, 25; occupies Wing,” 131; 
ocoupies City Hall, 150; oceupies Indo. 
pendence Chamber, 155; removes into 
Congress Hall, 157, 

Suprome Court of United States, Justices 
of, in City Mall, 149, 

Suprome Mxeeutive Council, 116, 

Sutton, Captain, 27, 

Syne, Philip, 24, 26, 168, 


Taylor, Christopher, 28. 

‘Taylor, George, 52, 88, 106. 

‘Toa sont to Colonies, 67; first opposition in 
the State Mouse yard, 67; followed by 
Boston, 68, noto; Now York; 69, noto; 
attompt to land in Philadelphia, 68-72; 
Boston ‘Poa Party, 71. 

Tolfair, Mdward, 110, 

Thatchor, Oxonbridee, 47, 48. 
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Thomas, George, 25, 33, 39. 

Thompson, John (hatter), 101. 

Thompson, John W., 158. 

Thompson, Oswald, 157, note. 

Thompson, William, 86, 89. 

Thomson, Charles, 65, 74, 78, 89, 96, 101, 
102, 106, 108, 131. 

Tilghman, Benjamin, 158, 160, 161. 

Tilghman, Matthew, 75, 81, 85. 

Till, William, 24, 151. 

Title to State House Square, 13, 14, 131- 
133, 136, 157. 

Tomlinson, Ebenezer, 14. 

Town House, 7. 

Trent, William, 6. 

Tresse, Thomas, 11. 

Trotter, Joseph, 36, 38. 

Turner, Joseph, 25, 35. 


Union, the, first broached in Independence 
Hall, 39; FRANKLIN’S SUGGESTION FOR, 
43.; MASSACHUSETTS FOSTERS IT, 50; 
Ezra Stiles predicts, 82; DEVELOPED AT 
CARPENTER’S Haut, 79, 80; efforts to dis- 
solve made by the Government, 82; failure 
of the attempt upon Pennsylvania, 83 ; 
the first thing to be secured, essential to 
liberty, 91; EFFECTED IN 1776, 105, 106; 
MADE MORE PERFECT, 118, 119; résumé 
of, 124, 188. 


Vandyke, Nicholas, 110. 

Van Horne, Christian, 16, 

Vaughan, John, 154. 

Vaughan, Samuel, 134, 154. 

Vaux, Roberts, 164. 

VIRGINIA INSTRUCTS HER DELEGATES IN 
CONGRESS TO OFFER THE RESOLUTION 
FOR INDEPENDENCE, 91, 92. 


Wallace, John, 35. 

Walton, John, 110. 

Ward, Henry, 75. 

Ward, Samuel, 84. 

Warner, Edward, 16, 29. 

Washington, Bushrod, 149. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, first named in In- 
dependence Hall, 15, 40, 74, 85, 103, 113, 
117, 119; inaugurated as President in 
Congress Hall, 141; death announced, 
148, 144, 154, 158, 163, 173. 

Watson, Luke, 48. 


INDEX. 


Way, Francis, 8. 

Wayne, Anthony, 86, 89. 

Webb, William, 11, 16. 

“ Welcome,” the, 2. 

Wells, Rachel, 27. 

Wentworth John, Jr., 109. 

West, Thomas, 54. 

Wharton, Samuel, 54. 

Wharton, Thomas I., 164. 

White, S., 51. 

White, Townsend, 35. 

Whitpain, Richard, 6 ; house of, 6. 

Whitpain, Sarah, 6. 

Wilbank, John, 159, 162, 163. 

Wilcocks, John, 35, 93, 147, 151. 

Wilcocks, Joseph, 151. 

Wilkinson, Brian, 14. 

Williams, John, 110. 

Williams, Jonathan, 69. 

Williams, William, 75. 

Williamson, Hugh, 65, 119. 

Willing, Charles, 151. 

Willing, Thomas, 25, 54, 75, 78, 83, 85, 86, 
94, 100, 106, 151. 

Wilson, James, 83, 85, 96, 106, 118, 120, 
149, 154. é 

Wings of the State House ordered to be built, 
15, 129-181; occupation of, 130; altered 
by city, 135, 156, 157; plan to restore, to 
original for use as part of National Mu- 
seum, 182, 183. 

Wise, Captain, 58. 

Wisner, Henry, 84, 99. 

Witherspoon, John, 110. 

Wolcott, Oliver, 109. 

Wood, Joseph, 35. 

Wood, William, 28. 

Woolley, Edmund, 14, 26, 30. 

Worrall, Peter, 36, 38. 

Wright, Patience, 27. 

Wythe, George, 85, 96, 119. 


Yard, State House, extent of, originally, 
131; ordered to be laid out in walks, 133, 
134; its walls, 134; its railings, 184, 135; 
not to be built upon, 14, 157. 

Yates, Robert, 118. 

York, Duke of, 2, 28. 


Zenger, John Peter, 19-21; his trial, 19. 
Zubly, John J., 85. 
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